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PBEFACE. 

To educate youth is to qualify them to discharge with de- 
spatch and . accuracy, those duties which arise from the relations 
of reciprocally dependent heiugs. Such a qualification may he 
* considered an education, . And as the prosperity of individuals, as 
well as the happiness of society, depends very much upon this, 
there are few things to which parents should be more attentive than 
to the means employed for the instruction of their children. Bat 
among the numerous objects which share the attention of parents, 
education is rarely found ; and the plan of instruction never, 
perhaps, receives one sounds iober thought. Upon this subject much 
might be said ; in this place, however, I shall honestly notice a few 
of the many points to which parents should be more attentive. 

All parents who desire to place their children at school should 
propose 'the following questions to themselves, before they select a 
teacher : 

1. Has the teacher himself that knowledge which we desire our 
children to acquire ? 

2. Has the teacher the faculty of communicating his own knowl- 
edge to others — and especially, to children ? 

3. Does the teacher instruct because he likes to teachy or because 
he can get nothing else to do? 

4. Has the teacher talents to make just rules^ and judgment to 
apply them in a manner which will produce that order in his school 
that facilitates the progress of his pupils ? 

5. Can the teacher speak the English language with propriety ? 
Much importance should be attached to the teacher's skill in his 

own language. The instructor who is without a critical acquaintance 
with the English language, is without that knowledge which every 
child should acquire at school. It-is hoped that the time will soon 
come, when no one will be encouraged as a teacher of youth, 
who does not even in his daily conversation, speak the English 
language with propriety. Every teacher should articulate distinctly, 
and pronounce according to the sanctioned standard of orthoepy. 
He should select his words by the rules of rhetoric, and form them 
into sentences by the laws of grammar. As the teacher of youth 
sets examples in speech, which his pupils will generally follow, how 
important it becomes to encourage those persons only, who use the 
language with grammatical precision, and rhetorical purity. 
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INTROD-UCTION. 

What is the meaning of Ihe word preposition f This word is 
made directly from the Latin prosoposiiio. The word, however, is 
formed indirectly from pra^ which means before, and pono which 
signifies to put. From this derivation of the word, it is made, 
forcedj to mean the word which is placed before another word. Bat 
are not a, an, and the placed before the noans to which they belong f 
Why, then, are not these articles, these joints, prepositions ! ! f 

1. He saw a man. 
The man drove an ox 

Why is not the, before man, a preposition ! ? 
Why, too, is not an, before ox, a preposition ! ? 
Why is not a, before man, a preposition ! ? 
Are not these words placed before their nouns ! ? 
1 "0/ good men." 

2. John went with these young people to the most distant part 
in yonder field. 

Of is a preposition. That isj ofia placed before ! But, before 
what word is of placed ? Of is put before g^d. Of, then, is a 
preposition of good ! ! 

Will it be said that of is a preposition in relation to men ? This 
cannot be sustained for a moment. Of is not placed before men — 
of is placed before good. 

Good is placed before men. 

Why, then, is not good b, preposition ! ! 1 Because the word, 
preposition, has no strength — no virtue — no import, Appropriate 
technicals acquire strength by application ; but lax ones grow more, 
and more feeble, till they become perfectly powerless. A word is 
called a preposition because it comes before the word with which 
it makes sense. Yet of, although it -does not come before the word 
with which it makes sense, is called a preposition ! 

But this is not all — for good, which actually comes before the 
noun with which it makes sense, is called not a preposition, but an 
adjective ! ! What a sure guide the pupil finds for practice, in this 
theory ! ! 

" In the beginning was the word." 

Is in the preposition of beginning ? No ! 

(8) . 
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In is the preposition of the ! ! In is placed before the. The is 
the preposition of Beginnins^ ! ! Yet in the process of parsing, in 
is called the preposition of beginnings and the is no preposition at 
all — the is a joint] an article ! 

If words are classed in reference to their position in regard to 
other word% should we not have post-positionsy as well aa pre* 
posiXions ! ? 

1. Whom do you speak of? 
r 2. « I speak of John." . 

If ofy in the second sentence, is a pre-position, is it not a post* 
position in the first ! ? 

Upon this principle there could be but two parts of speech in any 
.sentence. 

1. Pre-positionsy 

2. Post-positions. 

What an expressive nomenclature it makes ! 

With what perfect distinctness does the word, preposition^ express 
the exact grammatical character of words ! ! Of happens to bo 
placed before another word : and, as its entire grammatical character 
lies in this exact position, this entire character is fully portrayed by 
the mere utterance of this illegitimate technical, preposition ! ! 

We say, illegitimate^ because the suffix, tiony which constitutes an 
essential part of this word, should not be incorporated with words 
that are applied to things. The affix, tion, signifies action — and it 
should be confined to words which are the names of actions : 

1. Subtract — ^subtrac/ton. 

2. Lament — lamenta^ton. 

3. Dedicate — dedica/ibn. 

We may be told that there are exceptions to this doctrine. For 
instance: fortify — forti/ica/ion. 

Th^i fortification \^ applied to the wall which fortifies, is true. 
This wall is a strong fortification. 

Here, the word, to which, tiorij is affixed, slips off of the action, 
to the thing which performs it. But this application, even under 
the partial sanction of the circumstances, is illegitimate. 

Preposition should be used, not as the name of a word, but as 
the name of the act of placing one thing, or word before another. 

Of good men. 

The preposition of of before the adjective goody is according to 
the genius of our language. The preposition of good, before of 
would be contrary to the genius of it. * 

Here preposition is properly used. But, as before is found in the 
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first part of tbe word preposUian, with should be used instead of 
htfore; as, 

The preposition of the adjective good^ with men, is }ast. 

THE SUBSTITUTE. 
THE PREPOSITION DENOMINATION. 

The preposition denomination is a small class of insenterme 
branch words appropriated to the objective nouns, and pronouns of 
the insentensic sections to express where, or what one thing is in 
respect to another ; as, 

1. Joseph is in the house. [Where? — in.] 

2. John is on the house. [Where ? — on.] 

3. Johnson is uiider the house. [Where? — under.'] 

4. Stephen was at the house. [Where ? — at,] 

D, Samuel will be over the house. [Where? — omr.] 

6. The bird flew between the trees. [Hhere? — between.] 

7. The belt was about his waist. [Where? — about.] 

8. He went out about the third hour. [Where? — abo^t.] 
Where was this act in respect to the third hour ? Was it under, 

over, or beyond ? it was about. That is, it was in the neighborhood 
of the third hour. 

9. Paul was about to open his mouth. [ Where ? — about.] 
Where was Paul in respect to the act of opening his mouth ? he 

was near the act — he was about it. 

10. " They were about to flee out of the ship." [Where?— about,] 
That is, they were about, or in the neighborhood of the fleeing out 

of the ship. 

What brought them so near this act? the preparation whieh they 
had made to do it. 

11. They were then about sixty men. [Where ^-^-^bout.] ^ 
Sixty men is a numerical mark, and they numbered so many that 

they came into the neighborhood of this mark — they^ in number, were 
about this mark — near it. 

12. They stood about the room. [Where f — not under, but 
about.] 

13. He was speaking about me. [Where did the ideas come? — 
about.] 

The act of speaking may have been miles from me ; but the ideas, 
the sentiments, which were uttered, are represented to be abdUt me; 
and, as they are represented to be ne(ir me, the conclusion is that 
they cbncerned me. If a thing is placed by, or about me, the fair 
inference is that it respects, or concerns me. 

14. " I must be about my Father's business.'' [Where ?— about.] 
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Why be by it, about it ? that I may attend to it. 

15. Scatter the seed about the field. \Whert ? — not under^ not 
above^ not beyond^ but about,'] 

16. Give me peaoe above all other things. \What peace is.] 
H^re above shows what peace is in respect to all other things. 

Well, what is peace in respect to all other things ? Above says that 
it is superior to all other things — above says that, in respect to all 
other things, peace is the greater blessing. What is peaoe, in 
respect to all other things ? it is greater. In respect to what \a 
peace inferior t in respect to the Supreme Being. 

17. Henry was called c^er his uncle. [What uncle is.] 
What is the uncle in respect to the act of naming Henry ? After 

says that the uncle was the pattern^ the model, which governed the 
act of naming Henry. 

18. John went after his book. [What the book is.] 

What is the book in respect to wetU? the book in respect to this 
action, is a cause. The book, says after^ produoed a motive, an 
inducement, in John to go. If so, the book, in respect to this 
action is a primary cause. 

19. They talk after the flesh. [What the flesh is.] - 

What is the flesh in respect to the walking of these people 7 
After says that it is a guide, a law. 

20. He esteemed virtue before gold. [What virtue ia.] 
Virtue, in respect to gold, is a superior. So says before. 

21. And he set Ephraim before Manasseh. [What Ephraim is.] 

22. The world was all before them. [Wlierel before^ not 
behind."] 

23. In history, John is behind his class. [Where ? behind.] 

24. John is behind his class m history. [Where? in, not on.] 

25. John is below me in the class. [Where ? below.] 

26. James went as a soldier. [What? James was.] 

What does as express here '^ As expresses what James was in 
respect to a soldier. Well, what does as say James was in respect 
to a soldier ? as says that James was identical with a soldier. 

[Words of the Preposition Denomination express where^ oXy 
what one thing is in respect to another.] 

27. John took this note for good money. [What the note is,] 
For shows what this note was, in John's estimation, in respect to 

good money. Well, what does for say the note was in respect to 
good moneys according to John's estimation 1 for says that< the note, 
in John's estimation, was identical with good money. In this case, 
/or, and as, are nearly synonymous. John took this note /or good 
moneji. But James took that note as bad money. 
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28. Mr. Jones took all the money but this note. [What the note 



is.] 

n 



This note is the excited, the subtracted^ thing. This character 
of the note is expressed hvi. But is employed to express that) in 
respect to the money from which this note is taken, the note is an 
excepted, a BvJbtractedy bill. (Book. I. ) 

29. What man haying put his hand to the plough, and looks 
back, is fit (for the kingdom) of God? [What the man is in respect 
to the kingdom.] 

The principal diction in this sentence, is that of a bold 
affirmation. True, the words are packed in the interrogatory form. 
But this m'ode of packing them is adopted to give the negation^ 
which is the only thing affirmed, greater force. The sense is this 
viz. JVb man who puts his hand to the plough, and looks back, is 
fit /or the kingdom of God. 

For is of the preposition denomination; an^ it is used to show 
what the man is in respect to this certain kingdom. Well, what b the 
character of the man in respect to this particular kingdom ? For 
affirms it to be that of fitness. 

Why dooB the writer use a preposition which is calculated to 
express fitness, a suitableness, in the man he wishes to express that 
the very man is no/ fit? He expresses the fitness that he may 
have an opportunity to deny it. 

JVb man who does the certain acts mentioned in this sentence, is 
fit for the kingdom. 

JSTo does not deny the fitness of the man in general : no denies 
his fitness /or this certain kingdom. 

With reference to this kingdom the man who does so, and so, is 
notfii. Still, with respect to other places, he may be perfectly^. 
(Book ni.) 

30 "But I tell you(o/a truth) there be some standing hero 
which shall not taste of death till they see the kingdom of God." 

[0/ shows what truth is in respect to all that part of the 
sentence which follows the word, truth,'] 

Well, what does of say concerning the character of truth in 
respect to this certain part of the sentence? 0/says that truth is 
the source of the complex fact stated in this part of the sentence. 

I tell you. 

That is, I tell to you. That is, I bring to you. Well, what do I 
bring ? I bring what is stated in the following sections : 

« There be some standing here which shall not taste of death till 
they see the kingdom of God,^^ 

This is what 1 tell — or what I bring to you. In what do I bring 
it to you ? in a basket made out of words. Whence do I get this 
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thing, the fact which I .tell , or bring to you in this verbal basket ? 
I derived this out of truth. Very much as the hatter derives the 
hats out of /wr, I derive this fact out of truth. 

But what object is to be gained by representing that trtdh is the 
source of this fact ? By this representation every one is boand to 
infer that the fact itself is true. As a hat which is made of fur^ is 
a/ur hat, so a statement which is made of truthy ia a /rue statemekit. 

31. He was led up ((j^the spirit.) 

The spirit is the agent — hence the source. 

32. << In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, I command you 
to rise up, and walk." 

What is the name in respect to the act, called command 1 In 
says that the name is a commission, 
^*In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, I command you." 

That is, in the commission of this personage, I command you. 

The name is used for the whole paper of commission, becanse 
the name, the signature^ of him who gives power, renders the paper 
specifying the power, given, valid, efficient. In shows that, in 
respect to this act, this name is a commission authorizing the agent 
to act. 
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Btand the namea of tha e ls sset to which the MctJoBa are r«femd« by virtae of their different 
dictions. 
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Dmonom.— In the first eolnmn. the prepoeitions themieWefl stand ; In the seeond, the adjective 
epithets, whleh express the dictions of the sections that the prepositions begin ; in the third 
stand the names of the classes to wliich the sections are referred, by yirtue of their different 
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Ah, eh, oh 
Aha, huzsa 
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Verbs 
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were wast been > Predicate 

being I 
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Means Cause 
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epithets, which express the dictions of tlie sections that the interjections begin ; in the third 
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dictions. lu the next diTision, the prepositions, Ao. 
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18 THE INSEKTEKSIC DICTION OV THI PBEPOSTIOV. 

I. Division of thx Diction. 

1. Affirmative 

2. Subfirmative 
8. InterrogatiYe ^Diotion. 
4. Imperative 
6. Petitionative ^ 

A DiCATORT. 

A dicaioryf is a class to whio}i seotions are referred upon the basis 
nf their diction. There are two general Dieatories, viz. Sentensio, 
.nd Insentensig. 

1. A Sentensic dicatory is a class to whieh eections are referred 
pon the basis of their diction, 

2. An Inseniensic dicatory is a class to which sections are referred 
upon the basis of their dictum. 

I. Subdivision of the Sbntensio DioAToar. 

There are five kinds of Sentensic dicatoriea, namely, Affirm- 
ative , Subfirmative f Interrogative, Imperative, Petitionative. 

1. Theaj^rwia/iY'eSentensic dicatory is a class of sections which 
is composed of those thai; contain affirmative dictions. 

2. The subfirmative Sentensic dicatory is a class of sections which 
is composed of those that contain subfirmative dictions. 

3. The interrogative Sentensic dicatory is a class of sections which 
is composed of those that contain interrogative dictions. 

4. The imperative Sentensic dicatory is a chiss of sections which 
is composed of those that contain imperative dictions. 

5. The petitionative Sentensic dicatory is a class of sections which 
is composed of those that contain petitionative dictions. . 

Dimsion of Insentensic dicatories. Insentensic diction is divided 
intOy 

1. Rudiction. 

2. E'diction. 
8. Ex-e-diction. 

1. Budiction is that part of Insentensic diction^ which is the rudi" 
mentaly the radical, idea from which another thought springs, or 
upon which another thought depends. (Latin. Rudimentum^ orig- 
inal, primary^ root, first principle.) 

2. E'diction. 

E'diction is that part of Insentensic diction^ which, in some sense 
or other, springs from, or goes beyond Rudiction. (Ey springing 
out of, or going beyond.) 
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1. Insentjmiic Rudicatory. 

The Rudicatory is a class to which a section is referred upon 
the basis of its rudiction. 

2. Inseniensic E-dicatory. 

The edicatory is a class to which a section is referred upon the 
basis of its edidion. 

3. Insentensic j^j^-e-dioatory. 

The exedicatory is a class to which a section is referred upon the 
basis of its exedicHon. 

These three Dicatories are subdivided by the nse of technicals 
which express the traits of Rudicative^ E-dicativCy and Ex-edicativey 
character. 

1. The Rridicative is divided into SaarcUivty Locals 4*o. 

2. The Edicatory. is divided into Positional^ Approacimattj 4'c. 

3. The Exedicatory is divided into Elevaiive, Excessive^ Pridcy 
&o. 

Specimen of construing sections, 

1. <« He was troubled (at this report y) 

(at this report.) 

A section of the branch order. Local Rudieatory, Presenet 
Edicatory, Causative Exedicatory, unbroken State, Plenary nota- 
tion, Juxta Position, first Eank, uni adaption, making sense 
with its super section. Senscy Reading, He was troubled. The 
super section at this reporte the subsection. 

By grace are ye saved. 

1. Are ye saved 
A section of the trunk order, &c. 

2. By grace. 

A section of the branch order. Instrumental Rudiotory, Blank Local 
Edicatory, Plenary notation, Unbroken State, Juxta Position, ftrst 
Rank, uni adaption, making sense with its super section. Sense 
Reading. Which cometh by grace. 

3. 'Throqgh faith. 

A section of the branch order. Instrumental Rudicatory, Blank 
Local Edicatory, Plenary notation. Unbroken State, Juxta Position, 
second Rank, uni adaption, making sense with its super section. 
Sense Reading. Which cometh through faith. 
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8. Ex-^diotion. 

Ex^'didion is tb&t part of Insenterme diction^ which, in some 
flense, or other j springs from, or goes beyond €-dietion. (Exj spring-^ 
log out of, or going beyond.) 

Ulusiratvon. 

1. « He was troubled (at this report.^*) 

2. << Henry is now {ai the law.**) 

1. The rtidimental idea in the diction of both flection% is that 
of place. He is at the door. 

This local idea is the Rudiction. 

2. The idea of presence which is obTiously a part of the diction 
of both sections not only springs from the rudiction^ but actually 
goes beyond it. The idea of presence is not necessarily connected 
with that oi place; as << John is beyond the mark." (Here John is 
not in the presence of the mark.) 

John was (present) (at church.) 

" He was troubled (at this report. ^^) 

That is, when this report came into his presence^ he was troubled. 
Or — ^while he was in the presence of this report, he was troubled. 

3. The trouble which he had, sprang out of the presence of « this 
report." The presence of the report, was a cause : the presence 
produced the trouble. The report would not have given him trouble, 
bad it not come into his presence. This casuative idea, then, is not 
only derived from the e-dietiony the presence^ but actually goes a 
step beyond it. Hence this idea of cauae, which springs from,, and 
goes beyond, the presence, is the ^a?-^diction. 

1. Rudiction — the idea of place. \ 

2. J^-diction — the idea oi presence. > (at this report.) 

3. J^a?-e-diotion — the idea of cattse. ) 

1. "He was troubled (at this report.*^) 

Kemark. 
That the pupil may be exercised in the analysis of the dictions 
of sections, I shall give three places y or classes to which each 
Insentensic section may be referred in the order, and upon the 
basis, of the three parts of its diction — Rudidiony E-diction, Ex^ 
e-didion. 



These places, or classes are. 



1. Rudicatory. 

2. E-dicatory. 

3. Ex-e-dicatory. 
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DocTBnns. — Grace is the instrnment or means by whieh ye ure 
Bayed ; and faith is the medium throngh which the grace comes. 
We procure the instrnment which is employed in this saving act, 
by another instrument which is called faith. 

The idea may be better seen from the following : 

(By books) [are ye instructed] ( , , ) (through 

the press.) 

That is, 

(By books) [ye are instructed^ (which come) (through the 
press.) 

1. (By grace) [are ye saved,] (through faith.) 
« 2. (By books) [are ye instructed,] (through t&e press.) 



AN EXPLANATION OP THE ABBREVIATIONS WHICH 
AHE USED IN CONSTRUING INSENTENSIC SECTIONS, 

s The Italic s stands for — a section of the branch order 

I The / stands for — a section of the local kind. 

e Stands for — Edictioh. 

r The r stands for — Rudiction. 

ex Stands for — Exedidion, 

p The Roman p stands for — Plenary notation, 

p The Italic p stands for — Plus adaption. 

i The Roman i stands for — Implenary notation. 

% The Italic i stands for — Insentensic diction, 

u The Roman u stands for — Unbroken state, 

u The Italic u stands for — Uni adaption, 

b The Roman b stands for — Broken state, ^ 

b The Italic b stands for — Binal position, 

j The Roman j stands for — Juxtaposition, 

d. The Roman d stands for — Disjuxta position. 

bl the Roman bl stands for — the words blank local. 

a the Roman a stands for — the word active. 

c the Roman c stands for — the word causative. 

P the capital P stands for— the word presence, possessive or 
positional. 

in, the Roman in stands for — the word instrumental. 

the Roman o stands for — the word order. 

m the Italic m stands for — the word mode. 

s the Roman s stands for— the words support, sustaining, sour- 
citive, space, superior or solitary. 

CO the Roman co stands for— <;on version. 
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tn tiM Itelio ti> Biiiida for-— 4he word inflinaii pofsemon. 

in the Bonuoi im steoda for — the nwrd immersieB or isunediatQ 
or imploiiary. 

B the capital B standa for— the iford hlank. 

mi the Roman mi atandt for — the word mixtnio; 

m the Italic im stands for — the word implenarj, 

i the Roman i stands for— "the word InoeptiTe. 
1) 2y &c.| The numerals, 1| 2, &c., stand for — First stcondy dtc, 

raiik. 
m The Roman m stands for — Making sense with its mper secHonj 
or with its oion part of the super section. 



1. For what does the Roman p stand ? 

2. For what does the Italic^ stand? 
8. For what does the Roman i stand ? 

4. For what does the Italic t stand ? 

5. For what does the Roman n stand ? 

6. For what doea the Italic » stand ? 

7. For what does the Roman b stand ? 

8. For what doea the Italic b stand? 
0. For what does the Roman d stand ? 

10. For what do the numerals, 1, 2, &o., stand ? 

11. For what does the Roman m stand 7 



PREPOSITIONAL DICTION. 

In tbese Exercises^ the prepositions ure introdnoed tamewAai al- 
lAabetioally ; and the same preposition is employed till all the 
shades of l^e dietion of the insentensie section which it gires, and 
all the iBStanoes in which it ean be properly nsed, are folly illna- 
trated by examples. 

The Exercises oommenoe with sections of sl plain diction, and 
move gradually on to those of the most obscure diction, whioh can 
be given by thia particular preposition. An attempt, however, is 
made in Book III., to render every abstruse diction in these Exer- 
ouses, clear by comment^ and illustration ; and to these comments, 
and niustrations, both teacher, and pupil may do well to refer. 

The diction of the secUons 
which commence with about, is 
fully illustrated in the instances ^bout. 

that follow « abautP *• *•«•» • RB«cat«ry. 

II. Positional Insentensio E-dioatobt. 

1. The belt was * - • (about his wabt.) 

2. « Bind them - - - (about thy neck.") 
8. It was six feet *• - (about the trunk.) 

11. Appboximate Insentensio E-MOATOKr. 
~ 4. « Oct you up from • (about the tabernacle.") 

5. They wore sitting « - ^about the fire.) 

6. " He went out - - (about the third hoar.") 

7. " Paul was - - - (about to open his mouth.") 

^< To open his -mmdh^^^ is the tnmk word of about. 

8. « They were - * - (about to flee out) of the ship J* 

9. They were then - • (about sixty men.) 

10. Every thing - - - (about you) is in order* 

II. Pesbbnoe Insentenko E-diotatbot 

11. They stood «• • • (about the room.) 

12. His knife was not - - (about him.) 

13. My father is «- . - (about the house.) 

II. Themative Insentensio E-dioatobt. 

14. I was speaking - - (about my brother's house.) 

15. He was reading - - (about General Washington.) 

(23) 
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II, Vocational inskntensio E-dicatobt, 

16. « I*]nii8t be - - - (about my father's buflineBS,") 

17. James was then - - (about his work.) 

18. John is now - - - (about his writimg.) 

II. Ebratio Insentensio E-dicatokt. 

19. He is wandering - - (about , y) from place to place. 

20. Why go ye - - - (about , ,) to injure me. 

21. Scatter the sands - - (about , ,) 

The sections of those prepositions 
which begin with ahovQ, are illustra- Above. 

ted in the instances which foUow.i. Local ' audieatory. 

II. Positional Insentensio E-dioatort. 

1. My hand was * - - (above his head.) 

2. The powers which are - (above , , .) 

3. Henry then went - • (above me.) 

II. Feank Insentensio E-dioatort, 

1. His conduct was - - (above board.) 

n. Independent Insentensio E-dioatort. 

2. They now live - - (above board.) 

*n. Plus Insentensio E-DiOATORr, 

8. They wrote copies - - (above an hour.) 

4 The light was - - (above the sun's brightness.) 

5. He was seen by - - (above five hundred brethren.) 

6. The weight is now - - (above six pounds.) 

7. Hannaniah feared God. - (above many , .) 

*in. Elevative Insentensio Ex-erdic-a tory. 
8 This man is - - - (above mean actions.) 

9. A real gentleman is - - (above disguise.) 

*in Excessive Insentensic Ex-erdic^-tory. 

10. They gave stripes - - (above measure. ) 

♦in. Pride Insentensic Ex-^rdto-a-iory . 

11. He is now - - - (above his business.) 

12. Indeed he is almost - - (above himself.) 

*in. Preference Insentensic Ex-e-die-a-tory 

13. Give mo peace - - (above all other things.) 

14. But - - - (above all , , .) 
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15. « The Lord thy God will set 

thee - - (aboye all nations.") 

16. The law shonld be - - (aboTO all men.) 
The diction of those sections 

which begin with a/]fer, is illus* jSfler. 

trated in the seotions which fol- i* l««eai Rmdieatory* 

low. 

n. Positional Insentensio E-dioatobt. 

1. These men stood one - (after another.) Bdiind. 

2. He came ... (after me.) BMnd. 

n. Imitativs Inssntsnsio Eoioatobt. 

1« He WM named . - - (after bis noole.) 

2. He made this machine - (after that model,.) 

8. Did he oat his coat - - (after mine ?) 

n. Objective Inskntinsio E-bioatobt. 

4. John, haye yon cobm - (after your book ?) 

5. I will send an officer - (after yon.) 

6. I have now come • - (after the papers.) 

7. ** Ye shall not go - (after other gods.**) 

n. ACCOBDANT InSENTENSIO E-DIOATOBT. 

8. They walk - . - (after the flesh.) 

9. They judge - .- - (after the sight.) 

10. Does he consider things - (after their real yalne.) 

n. Tbe Unolbansed Thing Insentenbio E-dioatort. 

11. Can you drink - - (after me?) 

That is, can you drink from the same glass from which I have 
drunk, without ^$/ cleanaing it. 

^of^e, — ^Where after denotes timef it is not a preposition^ but an 
adverb : as, I will go after supper. That is [I will go after] (sup- 
per is over.) 

The diction of those sections 
which begin with across^ is ill us- 9/lcross. 

trated in the examples following I. L«cai Badicaurr. 

this preposition. 

II. Positional Insentensio E-dioatobt. 

1. He went - . . (across the street.) 

2. We looked - * - (across the river.) 
8. There was a bridge - (across the street.) 

Jfote. — Across is never bli^k in its BudietioB# 
3 
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lUastrmtioii of the sectloiiB which 
begin with amidf and amidst, Amid^ Amidst. 

n. Positional Insentensio E-dioatobt. 

1. He is now - - . - (amid the waves.) 

2. I was - - - - (amidst the shades.) 

3. TThe shepherd was - - (amidst his flook.) 

4. How oould I comprehend (amid all this confasion ?) 

Illustration of the sections which Amongy Amongst, 

begin with among, and amongst. ,. ^^eai R.dieatory. 

II. DlSTRIBUTTVIB InSENTENSIO E-DIOATOEY. 

1. He is sending agents - (among his friends.) 

2. ** He sends his blessings • (amongst his enemies.") 
8. He immediately went - (amongst the people.) 
4. And he is now - - (among them.) 

Illustration of the sections which Around, round. 

begin with around, and round. '• ^•^•^ Rudicatory. 

II. Positional Insentensio E-dioatort, 

1. There was a belt - - (around hitf waist.) 

2. They all sat - - - (round the fire.) 
8. He has sailed ^ - - (round the world.) 

4. They then went - - (around the hill.) 

5. They were seated - - (round the table.) 

6. The mother called her chil- 

dren. - . - (around her.) 

II. Ebbatio Insentensio E-dioatoet. 

7. They are now strolling - (around the country.) 

8. They rove - - (round the world.) 

9. " They went - - (around , ,) about the camp.^* 
lOv They are fond of riding - (round 99.) 

♦II. Presence Insentensio E-dioatory. 
Illustration of the sections which At. {Presence.) 

begin with at. 1. Local Kadlcatory. 

1. John was - - - (at church.) 

2. I was {preset^) - m (at the trial.) 
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8. My father is not - - (at home.) 
4. They are now .- - (at ease.) 

That is, they are in the pretence of ease. 
6. They are now - - (at play.) 

6. The pen is now • - - (at hand.) 

7. He was then - - - (at a loss) /or ward9. 

A loss for words was present, 

8. The hill was to be paid - (at sight.) 

9. I told you this - - (at first , •) 

When the first time was present^ I told you. 

10. He is a poor tool - - (at best.) 

When his best ikUl is present^ he is only a poor tool. 

11. He made no reply - - (at all , ) to than. 

That isy he put no reply into their presence^ to all that passed, or 
to all that was said. 

12. He aims - - - (at this mark.) 

That isy his aim, or direction is in the presence of this mark. 

13. I shall not be there - - (at all events.) 

That is, although all the events which are calculated to take 
me there, should happen, should be present^ should come up before 
me, still 1 shall not be there. 

14. He purchased the gloves - (at a small price.) 

A price is a mark of value : there are various price nutrksy and 
sometimes for the same thing. The idea is, that these gloves were 
put into the presence of a small price mark. Whore did the gloves 
stand at the time of his purchase ? That is, against whait price 
mark did they stand 1 They were in the presence of a low price 
mark. 

15. I am - . - - - (at your service.) 

That is, I am in the presence of your service — I am not absent 
from your service ; but present with it. 

16. 1 am - - - - - (at your command.) 

That is, I am in the presence of your command — I am in the pre^ 
gence of your command to yield obedience to it. The idea of obe- 
dienoe is inferred from the declared presence. 

17. You shall return - - (at my cost.) 

That is, my cost^ my money shall hepreseni to pay the charges of 
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your return. Or mj money shall not shrink away, hut shall be in 
the presencB of the demand which may be made of yon for yoar 
return. 

18. It was done - • - (at his suggestion.) 

That isy his suggestion was present in the character of a cause^ 
and produced this act. 

19. He deserres well • - (at our hands.) 

That is, while he is in the presence of us, for ^ our hand^^ means 
tis, he deseryes well. Presence here, is business, or eoneera with. 

•Hr. Causative Insentensic Ex-e^ic-a-tory. 

20. He was surprised - - (at this statement.) 

That is, when this statement eame into his presence^ it oaused 
surprise." 

21. He was troubled - - (at this report.) 

22. He was much pleased • (at this event.) 

•ni. Vocaiiofial Inaentenric Ex-e^ic-Q'-iary, 

23. He is now - - - (at the law.) 

24. He is a student - - (at law.) 
25% He is good - - - (at figures.) 

26. He was good - - - (at engraying.) 

•in Hostile Insentensic Ex-^dio^-iory, 

27. He struek - * (at me.) 

28. They shot * - - (at him.) 

29. He laughed - - (at them.) 

30. They are - • - (at variance.) 

31. They have long been - (at swords' points.) 

32. Texas is - - - (at war.) 

33. He longs to be - * (at him.) 

Illustration of the diction of Aikwart. 

the sections which begin with I. Xiocai Rmdiotturr* 

aihwari. 

^ PoSITIOITJlX. IirSiEITTENSIC E-DICATORT. 

1. He advanced his miscreated 

front - * (athwart my way.) 

2. The fleet stood - - (atbw«rt our course.) 
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Illnstration of the diction of the 
sections which begin with before. Before. 

I. Local Radleatory. 

n. POSITIONAL INSENTENSIO E-DIOATOBT. 

1. He Stood - - . (before his desk.) 

2. He is not behind, but - (before me.) 

n. Pbesenck Insentsnsic E-dioatort. 

3. ^'Wherewithal shall I come (before the Lord.") 

4. Thej are now - - - (before this court.) 

*in. Respect Inscniennc Ex-e-dic-a tory, 
6. "Abraham bowed - - (before the people) of the land,^ 

*I1I. Choice Insentensic Ex-^-dic^ortory, 
1. " The world was all - (before them.") 

That is, it was all in their chmce. Milton here pats the entire wx>rld 
into the presence of our first parents, with the power to select such 
as would best suit them. 
1. He that cometh after me, 

is preferred - - (before me,) [above me] 

for he was before me. 
The syntax of this verse is not correct. The word, after^ denotes 
time^ and is an adverb not a preposition. In the second instance, 
the word, before^ means time, and is an adverb^ not a preposition. 
The pronoun me, then, should give place to / .- 

[He (that cometh after) (I come^) is preferred] (before me ;) for 
he was before) (I was.) When before means place^ preference^ or 
superiority f it is a preposition ; in other instances it is an adverb. 

II. Peeferencb Insentensio E-dicatort. 

1. « And he set Ephraim - (before Manasseh.") 

2. "He esteemed virtue - (before gold.") 

8. " Poverty is desirable - (before torments.") 

Illustration of the diction of the Behind. 

sections tvhich begin with behind. '• ^<»*^^^ Rmdicat^ry. 

11. Positional Insentensio E-dicatort. 



1. « Get thee 


• 


- (behind me,) Satan 


2. The book lies - 


- 


- (behind the table.) 


3. He sat - 


- 


- (behind that tree.) 


4. He rode - 


- 


- (behind me.) 


6. He rode - 


• 


- (behind , .) 


6. Look 


- 


- (behind , .) 
3* 
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II. Sub-attainment Insentensio E-skjatort. 

1. In Grammer John is - (behind his brother.) 

2. In history I am - - (behind nij class.) 

II. SUBRANK InBBNTENSIO E-DIOATORY. 

8. << I was Bot a whit - - (behind the very ohiefest apos- 
tles.") 

II. SiN-i-HSBD Insentensio E^bicatoby. 
4. " They oast thy laws - (behind their back.") Heb. six. 

Without heed Sinri with- 
out. 

II. Past Insentensio E-dioatoby. 

6. Forgetting those things which 

are - - - (behind , .) Phil. iii. 

6. We should not forget what 

is - - * - (behind , .) 

n. Future Insentensio E-dioatory. 

7. " And fill up that 

which is - - - (behind , > ) of. the afflictions 
of Christ in my flesh." 

8. Alas ! we do not know 

what is - . - (behind , .) 

9. Is there much eyidence (behind , .) 

yet? 

10. We know not what evidence 

is - - - (behind , .) 

n. Deficit Insentensio E-dicatory. 

11. There is a small sum (behind , , .) 

12. There are sixty dollars (behind , , .) 

n. Anti-abandonment Insentensio E-dioatory. 

18. He has gone, and left 

us - - - - (behind , •) 
14. He went there, but left 

us - - (behind , •) 

J^ote. — The omission of behind would convey the idea that he 
had abandoned us, totally deserted us : 

He has gone, and left us. 

The word, behind^ is a preventive against the idea of an aband<mr 
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ment — ^henoe tbe clasa to wbtch this section is referred, is denomi* 
nated an/t-abaDdoDoient. The word, behind^ in cases like tbe abote, 
bbows that there is not an abandonment of what is left, by the 
leaver ; as, I have left my trunk behind. Bat, then, I have not 
abandoned it even so far as this jonrney is concerned ; for, by the 
word, behind^ I show that I expect the trunk will be conTeyed to 
me. The trunk, then, is not ab^indoned by me. 

I went to New York, where I left my trunk, and proceeded to 
Boston. 

The idea here expressed is that, bo far as regards my journey 
from New York to Boston, there is an abandonment of my trunk. 
If, however, the preposition bthindf should be inserted after the verb 
leftf the sense would be that I left the trunk under the idea that it 
would, by some means or other, follow me to Beaton. I went to 
New York, where I left my trunk behind^ and proceeded to Boston. 
Behind puts the trunk on the way, on the road — and why should 
it be put upon the way if it is not to follow ? Let us illustrate the 
use, and power of behind^ in putting things on their way to places : 
« Why did your father not come V* He is just behind,^* " Ah ! 
he is coming, then." Behind puts things on their way ; and con- 
sequently, prevents the notion of an abandonment. 

In* illustrating the word, behind^ Mr. Webster says, <* A man dies, 
and leaves his estate behind.** But as there is no Bible doctrine 
that a man's property follows him into the other world } it is not 
right in theology, to express such an idea ! 

A man dies, and leaves his estate. 

Illustration of tbe sections which Below, 

begin with below, I. Local Radleatory. 

n. Positional iN^SNTXNaio fi-DiOAToar. 

1. The earth is - - - (below the heavens.) 

2. The chin is - - - (below the mouth.) 

3. Man lives - - - (below , f .) 

4. Man is the fairest one - (below , , .) 

5. He hit - - - - (below the mark.) 

•n. Mmus Insentensio E-bicatort. 

6* The water is - - - (below the mark.) 

7. The water is - « - (below the banks.) 

8. He purchased it - - (below the first cost.) 

9. This note is - - - (below par.) 
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♦ni. Sttbrank Inseniensic Ex-^dic-a-iory, 

10« Heis - - - (helow me) in the dsss. 

11. A lieutenant is - - (below a captain.) 

12. He appealed from the court (below » 9 .) 

[He appealed] (from the court) (which is (below this court.) 

Illustration of the sections which • 
begin with beneath. Beneath. 

I. X**cal Rudicatory. 

II. Positional Insbntbnsio E-dioatory. 

1. He stood - - (beneath the branch.) under. 

2. The earth is - - - [beneath the heavens.) under. 

3. He had a cushion - - beneath him.) under, 

4. The earth from « - (beneath , .) 

n. Unwobtht-of Insentknsio E-dicatoby. 

5. Has he conducted - - (beneath his station ?) 

6. This act is * - - (beneath a gentleman. 

7. He wa9 -> - (beneath her notice.) 

•n. Onerous Insentensic E-woATORr. 

8. They will sink - - (beneath their burden.) 

9. Did Milo sink - (beneath the ox) which he carried 

on his back. 

XL SuBRANK Insentensic E-dicatort. 

10. An ox ranks - - - (beneath a man.) 

11. Man is - - - - (beneath angels.) 

*in. Oppression Insentensic Ex-^-^lic-^J^tory, 

12. " Our country sinks - (beneath the yoke.^') 
18. We have sunk - - (beneath this taxation.) 

14. He was borne down - (beneath the burden) of his sins. 

Illustration of the sections which Beside. 

begin with beside. i. i-o«ai Rudicatory. 

n. Positional Insentensic E-dioatory. 

1. He sat - - - - (beside me.) 

2. They were seated - - (beside the stream.) 

11. Addition Insentensic E-dicatort. 
8, - - - - (Besides this), there is a great 

gulf betwem us, and you. 
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^he rich man makes application to father Abraham for mercy, 
Had in the application he desires Abraham to send Lazarus that 
Lazams may dip the tip of his finger into water, and cool the rich 
man's tongne. In verse 25, Abraham gives a reason to the rich 
man for not complying 

«< Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime reoeivedst thy good 
things ; and likewise Lazarus evil thinfi:s : bnt now he is comforted, 
and thou art tormented." 

In verse 26, father Abraham says, along with, or by the side of 
all this excuse, <<,for my non-compliance, you must place the fact 
that there is a great gulf between us and you, which prevents all 
intercourse." And as this last reason for the non-compliance is 
placed beside the first, the last is added to the first — hence the idea 
of addition which is so prominent in this preposition. Beside all 
thisy between us and you there is a great gulf fixed. That is, in 
addition to all this reason for my non-compliance there is a great 
gulf between us and you. 

FOREION-FBOH InSEKTEKSIC E-DICATOBT. 

4. " It is - - - (beside my present purpose) to enlarge 
upon this subject,^* 

How is it shown that « to enlarge upon this subject^* is Tk>/ my 
present purpose 1 By taking this act out of^ or away from^ my pre- 
sent purpose. And how is this act taken out of my present pur- 
pose ? Simply by removing the act out from the purpose to the side 
of the purpose. It is beside my present purpose to enlarge upon 
this subject. '* To enlarge upon this subject" is not my present 
purpose. How far do I remove it from my present purpose ? Just 
out on the side way of my present purpose — ^just far enough to show 
that this act is foreign to the purpose. 

II. Loss Iksektsksic E-aicatobt. 
6. John is - • - - (beside himself.) 
6. "Paul, thou art - - (beside thyself.") 

Whatever becomes useless is generally cast aside. Thus a 
broken, useless vehicle is often seen beside the street, or highway 
in which it was wont to be used. So it is with human beings who 
have become useless from the loss of their reason, or virtue. They 
are removed from themselves, and placed on the sideway of them- 
selveis. To show that John has lost his reason, and is consequently 
useless, he is taken out of himself, and put beside himself. This 
is one of the many ingenious contrivances with which prepositions 
abound. 
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II. £s-cLusiTE Iksentevsic E-DICATOKT. 

7. To all • - - . - (beside , ) as much an empiy 
shade. 

To all beside. That is, to all beside this^ to all except this ; to all 
but this ; to all ezolasive of this. 

8. I saw nothing - • • (beside this book.) 

That is, I saw nothing except this book. In other words, except ^ 
exclude^ take away this book, and I saw nothing. It may be well 
to make a remark, or two upon the source of this import of beside. 
This application of beside springs most naturally from the primary, 
the local import, of this preposition. Beside under its primary mean- 
ing, under its general signification, denotes a side place, or a place 
on the side ; as, James stood beside the street. 

Here, James is excluded from, kept out of the street by the 
word, beside. This word places James on the side of the street — 
and thus it excludes him from the street. Should the word, m, be 
used instead of beside^ the position of James would be quite dif- 
ferent ; as, James is in the street. 

In is indmive ; beside is exclusive. From the general capacity 
of beside to move one thing out from another in place this preposition 
has acquired the special power of denoting the exclusion, separation 
of one thing from another where there is no idea of place in the 
mind ; as, 1 have no property beside this lot. That is^ exclude this 
lot from my property, and I have no property. 

The word, beside^ however, may mean addition, instead of sub- 
traction, exclusion ; as, I have a lot beside this lot. That is, I have 
a lot in addition to this lot. 

Where beside is exclusive, but ^ except y or excepting can be sub- 
stituted for it ^ as, I have no property except this lot. 

Where beside is additory, except can not be substituted ] as, I 
have a lot except this lot ! 

Illustration of the diction of Beyond. 

the sections which beG[in with I. Local Rndicatory* 

beyond. 

II. Positional Insentbnsic E-dicatory. 

1. He went - - - (beyond that tree.) 

2. He travelled far - - (beyond that river.) 

3. My stick reached - - (beyond his , .) 

4. ^ihet no man go - - (beyond , , ) and defraud his 
brother.'' 
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•in. Future Inseniensic Ex-e^ic^a^tory. 
6. ["A thing] , , ) (beyond us) «cc»fte/br« our iea<A." 

Pope. 
*in. InfeaHble Imsentensic Ex-e^ie-a-tory^ 

6. To oomprebend ibis is (beyond my power.) 

7. Tbis doctrine is - - (beyond buman comprebension.) 

8. To pay tbis note is - - (beyond bis power.) 

•in Super Insentensic Ex-e-dic^a'tary^ 

9. Washington was great - (beyond any other man.) 

10. Tbis matter is mysterious (beyond any other , .) 

11. This night is dark - - (beyond all others. 

12. Let no man think that be 

is wise - - - (beyond what , ) ( , , ) ( , 
is written.) 

Illustration of the sections which By (near to,) 

begin with by. ,. I,.^^ R.dlcatory. 

II. Positional Insentensio E-dioatobt. 

1. He came - - - (by land.) on land. 

2. There have been great bat- 

tles - - - - (by water.) on water, 

5. We shall return - - (by water.) on water. 

I. Local Rndlcat«ry« 

4. His house stands - - (by mme , .) 

6. I was sitting - - - (by the fire.) 

6. I stood - . - . |by tbe river side.) 

7. Tbe man bad come - - (by this time.) 

That is, the coming of the man was 6y, or at tbis period of time ; 
the coming is represented as being as near to this particular period 
of time as I am to the fire, in the fifth example : I stood by the fire. 
« By this time tbe man had come." 

8. He just passed - - (by the window.) 

9. Who passed - - ' (^1 i '^) 

*n. Pbssenoe Insentensio E-mcatort. 

10. A gentleman was - - (by , ) a/ the time. 

11. Was any one - - " (by , ) at the time ? 

12. Joseph remained there " (by tbe space) of seven years.** 
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That isy he remfttoed in tho prennee of this amount of time. This 
may be illustrated by the following instanoe : 

<< John remained by hpile of thirty logs." 

Here there is a pile whioh is made up of thirty logs ; and John 
remained in the pretence of this pile. In the ease where Joseph ia 
represented as remaiuing in the presence of a pile^ the pile is not 
oomposed of /og«, but of years. Seven years are rolled togdher ; 
andy as John remained in the presence of the pile of logs, so JoBeph 
remained in the presence of this pile of years. 

It is worthy of remark that in order to -use by in cases like that 
in the 12th instanee, the tine must be made into KpUe^ a mass ; for 
we can not say, he remained there by sei>en years. This word, in 
such instances as the above, is not, as Mr. Webster, and others say, 
synonymous with during ; for we can, say. He remained during 
seven years. 

•HI. Obligation Insentensic Ex^-tHcHi-tory. 

Obligation is the binding power of a vow, an oath^ a promise^ an 
affirmationy or a contract. And to secure this power, the vow is 
made, or the oath taken by witnesses. That is, in the presence of 
wrtnesses. 

13. He swore - - - (hj hetLYen) to be just. 

That is, in the presence of heaven. 

14. He affirmed - - - (by all) that is sacred. 

That b, h,e affirmed in the presence of every thing sacred. Or 
in other words, be called every thing which is sacred into his pre- 
sencie to witness against him if he should diregard his affirmation. 
I affirnv in the presence of men, and angels that this was not so. 

Again. — ^He declared before his God that he would tell the truth* 
That is, he declared in the presence of his G-od. He called God into 
his presence to witness against him should he not tell the truth. I 
swear by earth. That Ih, I swear in the presence of earth that you 
may have a host of witnesses against me if I do not speak the truth. 
I swear by all that is good and bad. That is, I swear in the pre^ 
sence of every things that there may be nothing whioh will not be 
able to testify against me if I swerve from truth in my statement. 
Or I go into the presence of every thing, that every thing may ory 
shamey sh^-me, if I open my- mouth to utter a lie upon this subjeot. 

Because God oould swear by no greater^ he swore by himself. 
That is, because God could swear 'in the presence of no being 
greater than himself, he swore in the presence of himself that he 
himself might be a witness against himself in case of a failure to 
fulfil that which he bound himself by an oath to accomplish. 
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That hf denotes presence in the ahove instances, is obvious from 
ils sense in several compound words ; as, bf^tander. When tho 
oath is taken, beings, and things are called up as hy-tiandtn^ to 
witness the act. 

*in. Criierion Inseniensic Ex-t^ic-iEriarg. 
15 The stick b too long, (by an inch.) 

That is, the overplus expressed bj the words, too hngy occupies 
tho entire praenet of an inch* The philosophy of the process is 
this: 

We first express a redundancy, ^ too long*^ — and, because this is 
indefinite, we lay down ; or bring forth a definite measure, inch. 
And to bring this overplus alongside of this inch to measure it, we 
plaoe Ay, which means in the presence of, before this criterion. This 
is an ingenious operation, yet it is as simple as is that of measuring 
a board by a rule. The only difference between the two, is this ; in 
measuring a board the carpenter carries the rule into the presence 
of the board ; but in measuring an overplus in speech, the speaker 
brings the overplus into the presence of the rule. 

{overplus.) criterion. 

16. The tea is too heavy (by six pounds.) 

Here the writer is presumed to know the exact amount of the 
overplus ; and to communicate this amount to the reader, he, the 
writer, carries this overplus into the presence of the measure, 
six pounds^ by means of by. As much as to say — reader, there is 
too much tea — and if you will take this too much, and place it along- 
side of this standard, this measure, six pounds^ you will learn the 
exact amount of this overplus. In what way is the reader in- 
formed that this overplus is to be carried into the presence of this 
measure, six pounds ? By the word, by. The word means presence^ 
or presence of ; as, was any one by when he told you ? Was any 
one present when it happened 1 Was there any bystander f 

•III. Terms Insentensic Ex-e-dic-a-tory. 

The sections which fall under the Terms Ex-erdic^-toryj are, by 
the perch, by the yard, by the pint, ke. From a slight glance at 
th^se sections it may seem that Quantity is better calculated to ex- 
press the leading idea of these sections than Terms. The word, 
quantity, is certainly well calculated to denote the diction of the 
trunk word in such sections. But the diction of a word, and the diction 
of a section, are different thing;?. The idea of quantity is the mere 

.4 
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didhn of the word, pt/i/, perchf yard. But quaidity is not the 
diction of the seciion iu the following sentence : ^ 

« He works (by the perch.'') 

The point is not what does the single word, perch, mean ] but 
what does the eection, by the perch^ import. This section fixes one 
of the terms, one of the conditions on which the contract is made be- 
tween tho parties. 

" He sells brandy (by the pint.'') 

The single ^ordy pint, nieanaa certain quantity ; and the section, 
by the pint, converts this certain quantity into one of the conditions 
on which the person sells this liquid poison. 

By the day, by the year, by the job are all of the Terms ex-e-dio- 
a-tory. 

17. He works - - " (^y ^^^ perch.) 

That is, his labour, his price, his attention, and his contract is 
brought up, not into the presence of the whole road, the entire dis- 
tance, but simply in the presence of % perch. He is there, his pre- 
sence is confined to a 2>erch at a time. 

*ni. Conformity hisentensic Ex-erdic^ tory. 

18. This fact appears - - (by John's own statement.) 

That is, this fact appears even while we remain in the presence 
of John's own statement. Hence it is not necessary to leave John's 
statement for that of another person to make out this particular 
fact. 

19. Does he live - - (by any fixed rules ?) 

That is, does he keep in the presence of any fixed rules in living. 
There may be fixed rules which he may leave by living contrary to 
them. But when he adheres to fixed rules he remains by them. 
That is, in their presence. 

It may be well enough to remark that great attention should be 
paid to tho difierence between the diction of a word and the diction 
of a section. T\\q diction of the word, rule, and the diction of the 
section "6y rule," are verydifferent. The idea which " rule" raises 
in the mind, is that of a fpiide in action. But the idea which the 
section « by rule," raises in the mind, is that of conformity to. To 
be in the presence of a rule implies a conformity to it — hence the 
idea of conformity expressed in the section, << by rule," 
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ni. Immediate-Possession Insenfensic Ex-e-dicHiAory. 
« t bl r P e im ear p u j 1 ti m s. 

20. He has a cask of wine (bj him.) 

21. He had thirty dollars (by him.) 

That is, the wine is not only owned by him, bat is actually in 
his possession at this very moment. 

He had thirty dollars (by him) last week. 

A man in Philadelphia may have had thirty dollars in Boston^ 
last week, in this case, it cannot be said of him that he had thirty 
dollars by him^ for he had not immediate possession. 

•III. Solitarious Insenfensic Ex^e-dic-a^fory* 
si IrPesearpujltfrns. 

22. He lives - - - (by himself.) 

23. He sat - - - - (by himself.) 

24. Put this book - - (by itself.) 

Sections which begin with by^ are often used to show where some- 
thing is ; as, The book is by the chair. 

In this way the book is put into the presence of the chair. But 
when there is a thing mentioned, which does not appear to be in the 
presence of any other object, we put the thing into the presence of 
itself — hence, when a thing is put into its own presence, the con- 
clusion is, that it is alone^ solitary,. In the above instance, the 
book is put into its own presence : from this fact it is inferred that 
there is no other object into whose presence we can put the book ; 
and, as there is no other object near, the book, as said above, is 
solitary. 

*in. Support Insentensic Ex-e.-dic-a-iory, 

^tblrPesearpujlMms. 

25. " I shall stand - - (by him,) come what wilL^^ 
Here it is inferred from a declaration to remain in Vib presence^ 

that I continue there to aid, to protect, to support him. 

*in. Modos Insentensic Ex-e-dic-a-tory. 
si IrPemearpujlwms. 
26 I was at court - - (by my attorney.) 

There are two modes in which a person may be present. One 
is by being at the place in his own proper person ; the other is, by 
being at the place as a proxy, in a representative, in an attorney. 
« / was at court. ^^ But how, in what way, in what manner was I 
tkere ? Was I present in my own proper person ? No. My at- 
torney, was there, and I was by him. That is, my attorney wa-^ 
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toxLTtf BDd I was in his prtsenee. In what waj was / in hu pre- 
sence ? Was mj person^ in his presence ? No. The word J, here 
does not mean my person^ but mj tcilL . I was at court, then, in 
this manner ; mj attorney was at court, and my will was in his 
presence. /, my will^ was at court because it was in the presence 
of my attorney who attended court. 

<< We, the people of the United States are at Wafihington by our 
represenlativea," That is, we, our willy are at Washington, be- 
cause we are in the presence of our representatives who are there, 
•* Bat experience shows that it is a poor way of being at Washington ; 
for when we go to that place by appending our wUl to our repre- 
tatives, we are droppedhj the way ! 

N. B. The diction of this section is not that of medium, instm- 
ment or agent, but mode, 

•III. Supervision Inseniensic Ex-^^ic-a-^ory, 
siBrimeex^uilumB*. 

27. The temple was built - • (by Solomon.) 

28. These houses were built - - (by Stephen Girard.) 

•ni. Insirumenial Insentensic Ex-e^u^-a-iory* 
s iBrF eiinexp n }! » m s. 

29. He works - - • - (by a candle.) 

80. He saw the pin - - - (by moon-light.) 

•III. Order Insentensic Eaye-^dv^a-tory. 
siblrPeoexpujlwms. 

81. He travelled day - - - (by day.) 

That isy the days on which he travelled, were so near to each 
other that one succeeded the other. In other words, there was do 
time between the days on which he travelled. The expression is 
quite implenary. 

The idea, here expressed, is that ho travelled several days, and 
that these several days were so near to each other, that no day on 
which he did not travel, fell between any two days on which he 
did travel. That is, the first day on which he travelled was by the 
second day ; and the second, by the third, and the third, by the 
fourth, and so on. The idea may be seen by transferring tba 
sentence from days to persons. 

The company stood man by man. That is, one man stood by, or 
next to another, so that no one who did not belong to the cotupanyy 
was found between any two that did belong to it. Rendered pie* 
nary— [the company stood] (in the order) {of man) (by man.) 

rHe travelled] in the order) { of day) (by day.) [after day.] 
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aihXrtneoex^nj lumi. 

82. He counted his army man - (by man.) 

83. He commanded the army 

year - ' - - - (by year.) 

II. POSSESBTYE InSENTENSIC E-DIOATOBY. 

8 ihlrFe B ex^njlumB. 
1. How came he - - - - (by so much land ?) 

2« How came James . - - (by that house ?) 

The idea of presence, place, or nearness is entirely lost in that 
of possession. The lost idea, however, must have been the source 
of the possessive one. By^ originally means near to ; and because 
an individual who possesses property is generally by it, 6y, the very 
word which denotes this neamesSy has come to be used to aid in the 
expression of possession. This is natural ; for when a person is by 
a piece of property generally in the presence of a piece of property, 
the natural conclusion is that he possesses this property. For in- 
stance, if D. is seen day after day in the presence of any certain 
house, it would be natural enough to conclude that he was in pos^ 
session of this house. Hence it would be in exact accordance with 
the principles on which the application of words is extended, to 
employ the word which would be used to denote his local relation 
to the house, to express the notion of possession which had been in- 
ferred from this relation. 

IIL Active Insentbnsio Ex-e^dioatoby. 

« f bl r P 6 a 607 pu j 1 tf m s. 

3. This pen was made - - (by John.) 

4. This land is owned - - (by my brother.) 

5. The sinner is converted - - (by Christ.) 

6. I am commanded - - - (by the people) of the 

State of Pennsylvania, 

ni. OAUSATiVB Insentenbic Ex-e-bioatory. 

8 thlr he eexfVLJlumB. 

7. The grass was killed - - (by the frost.) 

8. He was hurt - - - - (by a fall.) 

4* 
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• fblraecexpujltfia*. 
9. He liM been injiured - - (bj the triekA) oftht Judgi^ 

III. Instbubocntal Inbentenbic Ex-e-dioatoet. 
ft blrPein earp a j 1 u m g. 

10. He waa killed - - - (bj a sword.) 

11. He law the pin - • - (by moon-ligbt.) 

12. They live - - - - (by Bpeculation.) 

13. They applied - - - (by a petition.) 

14. Do you know a man - * (by the name) of Paui f) 

That ia, do yon know a man who is distiDguished from other men 
by the name of Paul I or who passes by ike name of Paul. 

N. B. Where will you place (he following sections. 

9i blrPcitt expnji lu m m 

1. He reads - - - - {by a lump.) 

2. He counted his army man • {by man,) 

I have placed « by moon litfAt^' under the head' of Local Budio^ 
tion, under Presence E-didiony and Instrumental Exedictian* I 
have also placed *< by moon light'" under the Blaiik Local Rudio- 
tion, and Instrumental E-diction. I have done this to employ the 
perceptive powers of the student in deciding to which class this 
section be'longs. « By a lamjp^' «< by moon lightj'^ belong to the 
same class. 

Will you class the sections, by grace, in the following sentence ? 

(« Ry grace) are ye saved through faith.^') 

Illustration of the sections which Down, 

begin with dovm. I. I«ocal RudlemUtrj. 

* n. Positional iMssa^TENsio £-DioATOEir 

si IrPefj 1 ams. 

1. He is - - - - - (dpwn the country.) 

2. They went - - - . (down the hill.) ^ 

5. He went up and • - - ^(down , , •) 

The preposition dovm^ denotes that place which is opposed to the 
place signified by up ; as» lie is down the country, not up. 

Hence << down the country* is local in its diction. But the word, 
'nwny not only denotes place, but it marks a definite placci— cfovni 
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and not up. As doum points out a definite place, it shows the ex- 
act relative /K»n^ton of one thing to another; as, He is down the 
river. 

In some instances, the sections which commence with doum^ ooii- 
ye J the notion of space or distance ',m He went down the river. He 
went down the ladder. And to embrace this shade, the following ex«-e- 
dio-a-torj is employed. 

*in. Space Insentensic Ex-fdicHirtory. 

stf/rPesexpnj Itims. 

4. They went - - - - (down the country.) 

5. He eame • • • . (down stairs.) 

6. The squirrel ran » . . (down the tree.) 

7. The deer swam ... (down the stream.) 

Bown is an adverb ; as. He threw down the book, Hold him 
dwony He sat down^ He attempted to preach down folly. The banks 
are down. 

Dawn may be % verb, as, down with the bouse. That is, demo" 
lish it. 

Illustration of the seetions which 
begin with from. From, {place of beginning.) 

1. I««cal Rvdicatorr* 

•II. Ikoeptive Insbntbnbio E-dioatobt. 
Bilrie^ex pujlvms. 

1. Henry went * * • • (from Boston) to Texas. 

2. Separate the good • - - (from the bad , , .) 

3. Men go •■ - - - (from good , , ) fe bad. 

4. And - - - ' - (from bad , , ) to good. 

6, He looked down - . - (from , , ) , f ahove. 

That is, {firom the floes) {which is) above. 

s i 1 r e B ex i u j 1 tf m 8. 

7. Call the dog - • - - (from , i ) , , under the table. 

That is, call the dog (from the place) {which is) (under the table* 
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*IIL ScurcUive Insetiiennc Ex-e^ic-a^cry, 

silr in eB ex pnjlums, 
" (from the son.) 

• (from Adun.) 

- (from the earth.) 

- (from indnstrj.) 

- (from a nohle race.) 

- (from Qod. 

- (from that lamp.) 

- (from this , ) it aeems that he 

- (from that wool.) 



8. Light proceeds 

9. Men have all spmng 

10. Water spriogs 

11. Money is aoquired •• 

12. He descended 

18. All things sprang - 

14. This light is - 

15. "And - 

is not dead." 

16. This yarn was spun - 



17. Can any good thing come - (from Naiareth.) 

That is, can Nazareth he the source, the parent of any good 
thing ? 

Illustration of the diction of the 
sections which begin with in. In 

I. Iiocal Rttdtestory* 

n. Positional Inbbntbnsio E-dioatobt. 

si IrFe p u j 1 u m s 
- (in the stable.) 



1. The horse is 

2. The horse i? 

8. The horse is - 

4. The fork is 

5. Henry is good - 



- (in tihe harness.) 

- (in the carriage.) 

- (in the knife oase.) 

- (in deed.) 
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That is, Henry is not only good in repute, bat he is good in his 
Heeds, in his acts. In other words, let Henry remain wUhin his 
deeds f and he is a good man. Yon need not drag him out of his 
<ieeds into h\B reputation to make him good — standing in hb deeds 
be is good. There are many men who, to be made good^ moat be 
removed from their deeds into their reputation. 

The section, << indeed^^^ means tntth^ and that too with mnoh 
ease, and with striking proprety } fbr, if a man is good in deed^ in 
ad^ he must be good in truth. 

6. Washington was great (ia fact.) 

That is, he was not only great in reputation, but he was so in 
fact. The post-position of this section is important to the ezpros- 
sion of this exact idea ; for, if this section should be placed before 
the TRUNK the distinguishing peculiarity of the idea would be 
lost. 

In fact y Washington was great. This sentence eonyeys no allu* 
sion to what he was in reputation. 

The word fad^ strictly speaking means a deed done—hence we 
see why the section, ^< infact^^ is synonymous with tho section, in 
truth. 

*« Washington was great in fact.** 

Many are great when you measure them in their reputation^ but 
quite small when you measure them in truthy in fady in deed. 
Washington, however, was great in both places — in reputation^ and 
in fad. 

7. These balls are alike (in size.) 

That is, the similarity between the two balls^ lies in the siae* 
If you go out of the sizey no similarity is found. They are alike. 
But v>^e is the likeness 1 It is within the limits, the boundaries 
of the size. Outside of these limits, no likeness is found. The 
likeness, then, is in, or vrithin the size. 

8. God will judge all - - (in that hour.) 

That is, the act of judging all will fall into this specified point 
of time. In other words, this act will come within this measure 
of time. 

We put apples into baskets, but events into hours, days^ weeks, &o, 

9. One - - - - (in five.) 

The section ^^ infive^** as here used, moans ti family of five indi- 
viduals. The ezpressioQ, one out of five, is sufficient to show the 
local import ef the section in five. 
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10. He is - - - (in tbat office. 

That is, his provioee falls within the oirole of daties, which that 
office comprises. 

11. John is - - • (in sight.) 

*< In nghif*^ means that spaee over which the eye may extend tn 
the act of seeing ; and John is vnihin or tn this space. 

12. John did right - - (in replying) to me. 

That is, he did right in the ad of replying. Every person is 
either in or out of an act; he who does acts, is in them— -and he that 
does not do them, is out of them. There is, then, an tn, an out to 
an act ; and these places are large enough to hold the agent, 
whether he is a jSy, or an elephant. The tn is jast as large as the 
agent himself — and the out iB ns large as the universe ! 

in. Condition Insentensic Ex-e-dic-a^iofy. 

13. The4iorse is ... (in a good case.) 

In is the name of a place ; the in of a room, is all that span 
which falls within the walls that divide this in, this in space, from 
all other space, from all other spaces. The in of a stable is that 
place which falls within the walls of the stable. It is easy to see 
that a horse may occupy the in of a stable .; nor is it hard to see 
that a horse may occupy the in of a harness. But to see in what 
way a hos^e can be said to occupy the in of a good case^ the in of a 
good condition, demands thought. Nor is this the only point which 
demands reflection, for it is not easy even to find the in of a good 
condition. The in place of a stable is obvious, but the tn place of 
a good case is obscure, 

*« The horse fs in a good case?^ 

That is, he has a good coat of flesh on him — he is enveloped in 
a goodcoa/ of flesh. This envelope of flesh in which the horse is 
wrapped, is called a case. 

The fork is in the knife oase« 

It may be said, however, that the two sections << in a good ease/^ 
differ in diction. 

One section it may be said, marks the condition of the horse ; the 
other, the place of the fork. In what way does the writer mark 
the condition of the horse ? By putting him into a good case. 
From knife cases, we have formed condition cases. *^ In a knife 
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cose," marks in what case the fork is : and ** in a good cas^* marka 
in what case the horse is. One great difference between these two 
kinds of oases, springs from \he different mechanicshj whom they 
haye been formed ; one is constructed by the mindy the other by 
the hands. The knife case is made from wood^ and by the hands ; 
the condition case is constructed out of thoughty and by the ntind. 
But does it follow, because the condition cases are made of different 
materials, and by different workmen, ihB^i a horse can not be in them 
just as much as a fork can be in a knife case ? If a house is con- 
structed in tho mind only, has it not an in place ? and can not a 
man that is created in the mind only, be made to occupy the in 
place of this imaginary temple ? 

14. John is kincT • - (in sickness.) 

That is, if cases of sickness surround him, he is kind. In other 
words, where John's fellow-beings are in the condition of sickness, 
he shows his kindness, exhibits, manifests his kindness within this 
condition. 

15. He is - - - (in good spirits.) 

That is, he stands in the condition of mind, which is denominated 
<« good spirits,*^ 

16. He is - - - (in good health.) 

That is, he is in that state, or condition of body, which is called, 
« good health J^ 

17. Henry is - - - (in pain.j 

Is Henry in the pain, or is the pain in him? the pain is certainly 
in Henry, Hence Henry is in a painfvl condition. « In pain,^ 
does not mean pain, but this section means a condition arising from 
pain. Now, it is not the pain which is in this painful condition, 
but it is Henry himself ; hence to say that << Henry is in pain.^^ is 
both according to truth and Syntax. There is, then, a difference 
between the diction of the word ^atn, and the diction of the sections 
in pain. << Pain, '' means the sensation itself — << in pain," denotes 
the condition, which the sensation produces in the animal, or part in 
which the pain is. 

silrFeBexpnjlumB. 

18. The man is - - - (in a seyere fit.) 

19. John is kind ^ - - - (in sioknesj.) 
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30. He 11 * • - - - (in good spirita.) 

21. Henry ii - - • - (in a high fever.) 

22. He is - - - - - (ID good heart.) 

23. He ia « - • - - (in good courage.) 

24. He did il .... (in good &itb.) 

25. He was • • - - (in his right teason.) 

26. He is - - - - - (in the darkness) of ike night, 

27. He is - - - - (in doubt.) 

28. He was - - - - (in fear.) 

To the upright there ariseth light (in darkness.) 

29. I command you - - - (in the name) of the people of 

Pennsylvania. 
80. I got the wine - - - (in John's name.) 

In the first place, it seems important to arrive at the diction of 
the section, in the name^ as found in the above instances. ** In the 
name" is a syncedoche for it is a part put for the whole. The simple 
section, « in the name" stands for the entire paper of commission. 
It is the name^ the signature of him who imparts power, which 
renders the paper specifying the powers imparted, valid, efficient* 
Hence bis name is used as the entire commission. 

<< In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, I command yoti to 

rise up, and walk." 

That is, in the commission of Jesus Christ, &c. I command yen* 
Why is the section, << in the name," used ? because the efficiency 

of the entire letter of <]pmmis8ion, lies in the nume, in the signa^ 

ture. 

What is a commission ? 

1. A commission is, <' letters patent, or any writing from proper 
authority, given to a person as his warrant for exercising certain 
powers, or for the performance' of any duty, whether civil, eccle- 
siastical, or military." • 
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2. The date of tbat which Is entrusted ; is, *< The great seal 
was pat into commissianJ^ 

It maj be well for yoa to take partieular notice of the fact that 
Uie wordy commiuionf in the above, and in the following, means a 
itate, a eondUion, : 

3. The daie of being anthorised to aet, or to perform serrioe 3 as 
the ship is put into eammission. 

The power of the commission pnts the ship into a aiaitj or eoiM^t* 
Hon to act — hence this condition is called eommimon* The ship is 
put inio commvaion. That is she is pat into a state to aet in bay- 
iogy or selling, or in exporting, and importing, in the name of 
another person. Now, as we say, the ship is pat inio commission , 
so we say, the ship is in commission. And, as << in the name," 
means that stahy or condition which the commission produces, it is 
obvious '< in the name*' is just as much locals and positional in its 
diction, as is, ^< in the state," ** in the condition." 

1. John is t» a had state, 

2. Joseph is in a bad condition, 

A statCy a condition, is that which surrounds him, — that in which 
he is — hence we say in a state^ in a condition. If, then, you con- 
sider that " in the name'' means a commission, and that commission 
means a state^ a condition^ yoa will understand why it is that in is 
used instead of by. A man does not command by his condition, 
but he commands in his condition. A man receives power, autho- 
rity puts him into a condition to act j and, in this condition, not 
by it^ he does act. 

I got the wine (in John's name.) 

<< In John*s name" means that condition, or state into which 
John's cbmmission puts me to act. 



31. 


The apple is 


- (in three pieces.; 






*III. Bdonging-io Inseniensic 




1. 


There is carbonic acid 


(in coal.) 




2. 


Latent heat is - 


(in air.) 




3. 


There is nourishment^ 


(in bread.) 




4. 


We find the fishes - 


(in the water,) 




5. 


and the birds - 


(in the air.; 




6. 


There are 1000 pages 


(in the book.) 




7. 


There are three pieces 


(in the apple.) 
6 
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Illnfltrfttioti of the dictioii of tlie 
BeotionB which begin with into. Into, {in and /• ) 

I. I#ocal Hvdi eatery. 

IL Positional In8khtb]iiho S^pioasoBiT. 

8 i\ T F eB ex la M } I u m B, 
1. He west • . • ^iBto the house.) 

. 2. I put the knife - - (into mj pocket.) not in. 

8. << Water eaters - -^ (into the flue Teasels) of planU^'' 

4. I looked ... (into the rooo.) 

5. " Put these ideas - - (into other words.") 

III. ImTnersion Tfiseniensk Ex'-e^tMc-Of^cry* 
5 f 1 r P e Im ex p II j 1 z^ m Q. 

6. One river runs - - . (into aootiher./ 

. 7. <• Thej went down - - (iatq th^ water.") 
8. He plunged - - . (ip^ ^he snow.) 

III. Conversion Insentensic; Ex-e-dic-a^ofy- 

*ilrPeooea?pujlwms. 
.9. " He turned water - - (into wine.") 

10. '' Command that these stoneM 

be made - - - (into bread,) 

11. Make this leather - - (into boots. 

12. Reduce all these substances ^into obc mass.) 

IIL Infusion Insentensic Ecc-erdic-ortory* 
stlrPe ineorpujiums* 
14. << Put more animation - (into you composition*') 
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15. The kiBtillation of ttiowc (into the miad.) 

16. There is an infusion of 

zeal - - - (into the mind«) 

17. I dislike the infusioD of 

Gallioisms - - (into English) 

in. Mixture Inseniensic Ex^-erdioa-iory. 

silrPemiexpujlums* 

18. <<Pat other ingredients (into the cuuipound.") 

19« How many ingredients 

have been pat - (into this mediotnc.) 

« 

20. Yon should not put 

horses, and sheep - (into the same drove.) 

in. Condition Imentensic Ex'e-^uya'4ory 

.^£.t 1 r P e CO £^ p u j I u m s.* 

21. The child was frightened - (into fits.) 

22. Evidence puts us - - (into a belief) of truth. 

23. *fWe reduce many distinct 

substances • - (into one fpass.") 

24. Men are often enticed - (into the commission) of crime. 

25. "*< We are all liable to 

be seduced - - (into error.") 

26. The cup was broken • - (inte several parts.) 

27. The land was divided • -^ (into sizlofaB.) 

The whole land was placed in the six lots. 
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Illnstntion of tU diotion of the Off, 

ieotioDB which begin with off. ^- '••^»» Km4ic»t*»y* 

II. Inooovpanox Imssntknsig E-dioatory. 
• ilrPe Bexpujluma. 

1. James ie now « - • (off his seat.) 

2. James is now • - • (off his bed.) 

4 8. James was • « • (off hu guard.) 

*' On his guard*^ is a commoa expression. *' Off his gttard,^' 
and ^'on his guard^* are opponents in diction. What is the im- 
port of the word guard f This word mast mean something which 
a person can be on, — and, if it means something which a person 
can be on, it also means something which a person can be off of. 
*' He is on his goard.'' '' He is o^ his gnard. " 

Men saw that a boojc which is on a table, is sustained, held Qp« 
kept from falling by the table. From this result they have learned 
to plaee themselves on whatever they seek to support, to sustain 
or protect them. Hence they have come to place themselves on 
oare, not at care» on care, not under care, on care, not over care, 
when they seek care to sustain them, to keep them up, from danger, 
or trouble. The word, guards means that care, that heed^ that 
watching f that vigilance^ which is exercised to prevent surprise, or 
attack. The analogy between the table in sustaining the book, 
and the guard, the vigilance, in susUining, in protecting men from 
danger, is so obvious that it is easily seen why men place themselves 
on-their guard. A house rests on, not at, not under, its founda- 
tion, a man in danger rests on his guard. As the house is saved by 
being on the foundation ; so a man ia saved by being on his guard, 
n. NEiaHBOEHOOD Insentensic E-dicatobv. 
1." They were seen - (off the Cape) of Good HopeJ*^ 

That is, they were in the neighborhood of the cape, near ,the 
cape. 

Illustration of the sections which On. 

begin with on. I. Local Rndleatory. 

U. Positional Insentxnsio E-DicATonr. 
si IjrPese^pujlttms. 

1. The paper is « • (on the desk.) 

2. Some fell - - - (on good ground.) 
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3» The ball rolled - * ^on the carpet.) 
4 . Ho plays * - - (on the drum.) 

5. Joseph plays - - - (on the violin,) 

A violin is a musical inttrumewi — from this fact it wonld s«eti 
to be proper to use leith instead of tm. We do not say, he saws 
on a saw, he cuts on a knife, but he saws %Dlth a saw, he cuts with 
a kniffe. 

A violin is as much an instrument as is a saw, or a knife. Yet, 
we say, he plays on a violin ; but he cuts with a knife. And to 
understand why on^ and not twM, is used in insentensic sections 
which are founded upon a certain class of instruments, the subject of 
the relation of one thing to another, must receive considerable atten- 
tion, A section may be constructed, formed upon a thing which 
bears two different relations to that on which the trunk, or the 
insentensic section to which the section is conjected,is formed. For 
instance ; industry may be a source^ and an instrument , or means* 
Hence we may say with propriety, /rom industry, and by industry, 

1, <( These men aecawulate u^oney fnm industry." 

2. «* These men accumulate money by industry." 

In the first instance, industry is t9.ken as the source whence the 
money springs — in ^he seoond, it is taken as the instrumeni^ or 
means employed by these men in procuring money. 

The telatioa that the tbing on which the section is built bears 
to the thing in the super section, is a subject on which he who da- 
aires to beeeme a good writer, should bestow much attention It is 
from a clear comprehension of the exact relation whioh the sectional 
thing bears to the trunk, or to the verb thing, that one is able to 
form the sections of proper materials. The relations wUeh the 
sectional things bear toother things, are too subtle for the compre- 
hension of him who has no powers of reflection, and for him, also, 
who has these powers, but who will not exert them. 

1. « The fingets of hit hand are familiar with deeds of charity." 
{Of his hand.) 

2. '< The fingers on his handy are familiar with deeds of charity." 
(On bis hand.) 

* Both of these seetiees are eorreci. As the fingers bear a posees- 
sive, sectional felatton to the hand*— tbey b^long^ to thf han4' 

• 6* * Ti 
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Heiiee of may be used. And the fiofrers bear a local relation also to 
the hand — they are on the hand. Hence wi may be used. 

In the following instance, the sectional basis bears but one re- 
lation to the trunk. 

He outs (iriM a knife.) 

The knife is the sectional thing, or the sectional basis ; and, as 
it has an imirumenial ebaracter only, some preposition which de- 
notes the idea of ins tra men tali ty, or means, is the only one with 
whioh this section oan be commenced. . 

In general, the sectional basis bears but one relation to other 
things I and, in erecting a superstructure upon (his basis, we must 
commence with a preposition whioh will express this relation. To 
this principle, however, there are exceptions ; for there are in- 
stances in whioh the relation thai the sectional thing bears to the 
action, to the super section, must be entirely disregarded in constru* 
ing the section. This is the case where a particular section is 
founded on a mu9v:al tnstrum6ni : for instance, the drum. The 
drum is an instrument which is employed in the production of 
music — yet we do not commence the branch section which is founded 
on this instrument, with a preposition that expresses the relation 
whioh this instrument bears to the act oii producing the music. We do 
not say John plays yoitk the drum \ but we say, John plays on the 
drum. Men seem to have been so struck with the peculiarity of 
the fact that in making music by the instrumentality of the instru- 
ments, the hand, or lips, the bow, or sticks are uniformly placed 
an the instrument,that they commenced the section with a preposition 
expressive of this on position which the handy the lips^ the how^ and 
the sticks occupy in common, instead of one expressive of the i»- 
ttrumental bearing of these instruments upon the act of making the 
music. If the act of playing on the drum was done sometimes hy 
striking tn, sometimes under^ sometimes, against^ sometimes, on 
and Bometiuieii, at^ the drum, we might find all the following sec* 
tioB in English : 

' with the drum* 
on the drum, 
in the drum. 
John plays • • \ undv' the drum. 
against the drum. 
beneath the drum. 
at the drum. 

Was it common, howeyer, to place the sticks in all these |io5i« 
iwnsy it is quite probable we should find the following only z 
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with the drum. 



John plays 



6. John is - - • (on the horse.) 

7. " They depend - • (on him) to pay the note. 

The doctrine is this ; From seeing that whatever is placed on, is sus- 
tainedy supported, men have oouie to put many conditions^ and pri»- 
ciples on. The on position may be called the sustaining position* 
He that is on his horse, is supported by his horse. Men learned 
from observation, that the on position among tangible things, is the 
sustaining position ; they see that a house is on its foundation ; 
and they see that from this position of the house, it is sustained 
by the foundation. Having acquired this knowledge through the 
medium of the eye, they have oome to plaee ttH/an^/e things which 
they desire to sustain^ in the on position, or in the on place of 
whatever is made to render the support which is desired. Hence 
certein i>tates of the mind, as well as principles of art, and scienoei 
and events themselves, are placed on something. 

8. His cure depends - (on his care.) 

9. My dependence - - (on hioij is well known, 

10. •* Man should depend - (on the promises) of God.** 

11. Man's salvation de- 

pends - - - (on this condition.) ^ 

12. 1 agreed to go • - (on condition) that you would pay 

me. 

That is, the agreement was held in being by this condition. And 
to procure this support from this condition, the agreement is placed 
on the condition. Where is a house placed that it may derive its 
support from its foundation ? It is placed on its foundation. The 
agreement is to derive its support from this condition — what, then, 
is more natural than to plaoe the agreement on the condition ? 

13. I affirm - ^ - * (on my word) that he was well. 

Doctrine. — I attempt to support «y affirmation, not by proof, 
not by argument, not by circumstances, but by my word of honor. 
For this purpose, I make my word the basis, the foundation, and 
place my affirmation, not under it, not »» it, but oh it* 

14. He declared - - (on his honor) thai 1 should be well 

treated* 
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That 18, lie sustained his declaration by placing it on the basis 
of his honor. But honor is no% a solid foundation in all cases : it 
is not a rock. Hence a deelaraiion may not be sustained, though 
it is placed on a basis of honor. 

16. His blood be - - (on «s ;) 

16. and his blood 6e - - (on our children.) 

The diction of « o?i t«,'* and of « on our children^ is not so ob- 
▼iously /oca/, and positional^ as to render a discussion of the sub^ 
ject useless to the young student. To understand the doctrine 
of the diction of these two seccions, it may be well to recur to the 
occasion on which they were uttered : 

Pilate had just washed his hands in the presence of the people 
to indicate to them that he did not intend that any of the blood of 
Christ should be found on, him. And, when the people saw that 
Pilate did not intend that the act of putting Christ to death, should 
be traced to him, they said, 

Pilate, let " His blood be on us, and on our children*^* 

As it is obvious that the people did not intend that the blood of 
Christ should actually be put on them, the mind that is unschooled 
in the doctrine of sectional diction, is slow to admit that the die* 
tion of the sections, *^on us, and on our chUdreny^ is local. 

The doctrine is this: In deciding upon the diction of a Section, 
the representfdion^ not the reality^ is the rule for decision. We are 
not to ask, then, whether the blood of Christ has actually been 
put on the Jews, and their children \ but we are to inquire what is 
the ri^presentaiion in the language of the two sections on us, and 
on our children. If the realiiy, and not the Indicative import, is te 
be made the ground of deciding on the diction of the section in the 
moan, in the following sentences, is not local : 

« My chair is (in the moon.^^) 

Can it be argued that ^« in the maorC^ does not mean in the moon 
because the thing which is represented to be in this planet, is not 
in it ? Surely they who said to Pilate, 

*< His blood be on us, and on our children,'* 
did not believe that Pilate had the power to spat, to mark^ them 
and all their present, and future children with the blood of Christ ! 
But does this justify the position that << onus"' does not mean on us 
— and that << on our children^^ does not mean on our ckUdreh ? The 
Jews require the crucifixion df Christ.at the hands of Pilate ; but 
•Pilate manifests a want of their courage, and desire to perpetrate 
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this deed, aod they infprm him that they are willing to do the act 
in the yery face of the most indubitable, and lasting proofii of their 
guilt. Pilate says, 

*< I am innooent of the hlood of this just person } see ye to it,** 

They reply, 

« His blood be on us^ and on all our children^* 

That is, Pilate, yon may show to the world that yon are innocent 
of his blood by marking ns as his executioners. How mark them ? 
By patting his blood on them. What, put the blood actually on 
them ? So is the representation which is sufficient to settle the 
diction of the section. 

The preceding remarks proceed on the ground that the import 
of the language, << His blood be on uSf and on our children,*^ is 
that the blood is to be pnt on the Je^s as a token, as the means 
of identity, as a proof that the people^ and not Pilate, put Christ to 
death. I have taken this particular ground, not because I think it 
the theological idea, but because I wished to examine the doctrine 
of realityy and represerUationy as a criterion in deciding on the dic- 
tion of sections. Haying shown that it is the representation^ and 
not the realityy of the thing represented, which decides the diction 
of sections, I shall now attempt to establish the diction of this sec- 
tion ^< on uSf^^ upon the theological basis. 

17. ^* His blood be (on us,) and (on our children.") 

That is, let the consequences of putting Christ to death, rest on 
uSf and on our children. Put the consequences of his crucifixion 
into the sustaining position : we will pledge ourselyes to sustain, 
to bear up, to support, all the bitter results which you think will 
flow from the sacrifice that we intend to make. Put these conse- 
quences, therefore, on us, ** On us be all the blame." 

*n. Contact Insentensic E-dioatobt. 

18. << They will haye compassion (on him.") 

DooTRlNB. — ^They will touch him with compassion ; or they will 
bring their compassion in contact with bioi. The idea of position 
seems to enter the diction, for there is an intimation that 
the compassion is to be applied to the upper part of the person* 
The prominent idea is that of placing compassion in contact with 
him. 

Dr. Webster says that on meanSi 
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) of a ^Atft^ / and toft/( ii tlie Aftne of a thing-^ 
■ the fNMK of a 0faor. And, •• a noun is the 
ee, or thing, on ana uiuier are aa mnch ftoims as 



; la epnfoef with tho tuirfam or vpptf pait of a thing ; m, tt) 
book it oil the taUa." 

This is his first definition of on, and althoagh it is lax, it may answoi 
the parpooe of a Dictionary, Bat, although it may answer the parpoee of 
a Dictioiiafj, it will not Moooaplish the object of Grammar. Tlie word, on, 
b the name of a certain place which belongs to a great variety of objects. 
Theie is one place which belongs to a table, that is named on. There is 
another place which belongs to a table, that is named undetk A book nay 
occupy both of these places ; hence we may say, 

1. The book is on the table^ aBd 

2. The book is under the taUe. 

Now, hook h the name < 
but on as well as under is 
name of any person, place, < 
are hookt and table / 

Br. Webster says on is the sign of a eontaet, *'0n** howerer, is the 
name of a certain place the oeeupying ci which produeea a oontact. The 
word, on, is not tne name of Um contec^— on ■ the name of the place 
itself. It ii tme, however, thai contact is a pramineot trait in the diction 
of many Insentensic Section which begin with on. But this idea is a derived 
one : As the oecupetney of the place of which on^ under its primary mean- 
ing, is the name, always produces eontaet, the idea of poeitton, the idea of 
upper, is lost, and the notion of etmiact acqoirad ; as, he appears on pub- 
lic oecattons. That is^ he does not remain at home, but comes out, and 
connects himself with public occasions — ^he comes up to the occasions — ^he 
puts himself in actual contact with the occasions as much as does he who 
occupies the on of a stage, in contact with the stage. But, then, there is 
no uty)er to the public occasions— hmoe the positional idea is lost Tho 
local ide^ however, is still prominent, lor he is placed uptoiht occasiop. 

19. He preached • - (on last Sabbath.) 

I>ocTRnrB.--*-HiB act of preaching was hi contact with that portion, wit* 
that block of time, which is denominated* ^last SabbatkT Or faiv aotion 
was so placed, so located, that it came in eontaet with last Sabbath, We 
place matter in contact with matter, but events, ia contact with timt. 

He spake on the stage on last night. 

He on stage g spake on night. 

His action was on last night. 

That is, his action was in contact wi& the pleoo of time, wlikli b Ihsrt 

called, last night* 

He was on the stage« 

That is, there was nothing between him, and the stage, to ■eporalo him 
firom the stage — hence he was on the stage. 

The speaking was on last night. 

That is, there was neither a tliin, nor a thidk portion of time which pre 



They were 
33. He is - 

24. He was - 

25. They were 

26. He appeals 
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vented tliB jfMaikM^ ftom comiog ia wniaet wKh Um fi^fft/ hen men* 
kioned. 

In referenoe to tbfi places of things, we nae wkerCf tm, where is the 
book? on the /a^/Is. 

Bat, in relation to the place of events, we nee when; as, when was the 
book placed on the table 1 on last night. 

When, then, signifies place in /M»c^*-«Qd tcrA^re^ place in lefenooe to 
things, 

20. John retired - - (on your approach.) 

DocmiKB. — ^The act of retiring came in contact with the act of op- 
ffroaehtn^. That is, no portion <? time fell between the two acts. The 
act of retiring was so soon after the act of approaehinf^, that not a parti- 
cle of time fell between the two events: one came m contact with the 
other. 

21. "He was - - fon the look out) /or Atm." 

- Ton the alert.) 
» ^on duty.) 
T (on guaurd.) 

- (on Sieir guard.) 
• (on public occasions.) 

BocTBiHs. — ^Whenerer there is any pnblie occasion he comes in don* 
tad with it— Jie comes out lo it— he eonneete tumaelf with it. Bat he 
keeps himself detadied from all other oceasioQi. 

27. We find ruin - - ^on ruin.) 
88. Men meet with loss - (on loss*) 
1^. He suiTeied affltcticHt fon affliction*) 
3d. The ^Minder came peal (on peal.) 
31. He saw heap • - (on heap.) 

DooTHiiTE^— Ruin was so firequent that nothing fell between oas aoeni 
of min, and another— whence ruin came in contact with ruin. 

One pea] of thunder came so close to another that the second came in 
contact with the first. 

"Hec^ on heap." That is, heap was so dose to heap that theie was a 
contact among the heaps. 

If the idea, however, is, that one heap stoo^ on the top of another, the 
diction is not contact, bat positional: He heaped one heap on, or 
upon another. 

82* He came • • « Ton a sudden.) 
83. He came- • « Ton an errand) of hve. 
34. The ship is - ' - (on shore.) 

DocTHiirx. — His earning came in contact with oar want of preparation 
•—or his appearance came so near our state of unexpectedness thai his 
appearance came in contact with oar staie of unexpectednesa^ 
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2. Tbe omttd mm Irit tetmas ; and he kad ooao lo that bvui- 
neu — he wu at that hasinefls — ^jea, oiore> he was engaged in it — 
hoDoe he was in poniad with it. Can a man be in water, and not 
be io cofUaei with water I How^ then, can he be in basinessy and 
not be in coniad with bueinesa ? 

8. *' On shore/* That is, a gronnd. 

II. Progrestian Inseniemie Ex-^^it^a-iory. 

85. He ie now • - (on his way.) 

DOCTRINS. — He is now in oowlad with his waj, with his journey, 
with his act of travelling. And as he is in contact with his way, 
he makes progress on his way. 

86. He was then * - (on the road.) 

DooTBiNX. — The word, road^ may be considered, here, as mean- 
ing journey, or way. In this ease the doctrine of the diction is that 
he was then in coniad with his traveling. That is, there was not 
such a pause, such a cessation of action as is necessary to break 
one off from his journey, or to produce a want of contact between 
him and his journeying ad. A day's rest at a friend's house, is not 
sufficient to destroy the eontad of the traTcUer with his joumey-^in 
short he is in constant contact with it till his place of destination is 
reached. 

But, if the word, road^ as here used, means the highway over 
which he travelled, the doctrine of the dtetion is that he was in 
cdntad with the highway : he was on his road to Boston. Tbat is, 
he had left home, and entered the road with which he wae in contact 
when I saw hinu 

87. He is ' - - - (on the road) to fame, 
38. They are - - - (on their way) home. 
89. Henry was - - (on his way) to ruin.) 

40. He is always - - (on the wing.) 

41. H« was - • - (on the alert.) 

Where the idea is adion ; on the idert falls into the Progression 
Ex-e-dicatory, But where the idea is that of vigHance only, this 
section's diction is exhausted at the E-dic-^i-tory, 

Glass the sections in the following sentences. 

1. The house was - - {on fire.) 

2. He is bent - - (on mischief.) 

n. Contiguous Inskntensio E-pioatobt, 

42. The ship was - - (on Galveston Island.) 
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43. Jefferson City is - (on the Missouri river.) 

44. Vandalia stands - (on the Kaskaskia river.) 

45. The British fleet - (was on the American ooast.) 
That is, near the Amejipan coast. 

" The ship is on shore. That is, aground : contact. 

Illustration of the diction of the Over. 

sections which begin with over '• i«ocai Riidicmtorr» 

II. Positional Insbntensio E-dicatort. 

^tlrPepujlums, 

1. He held the umbrella - (over his head.) 

2. The smoke rose - - (over the city.) 

3. The fli^g was waving - (over our heads.) 

4. " The mercy-seat - (over the testimony.") 

5. There was a window - (over the door.) 

6. The hat hung - * (over the table.) 

m. Meta^ Inskniensie Ex-e^difi^ fory. 

9 1 1 r P e me eo; p u j 1 tt m 8. 

7. The cat jumped - (over the table) 

9. The deer jumped - (over the stream.) 

8. The water ran - • (over the dam.) 

10. The horse jumped (over the fenjoe.) 

11. The lad stepped - - (over the pin.) 

12. He went . - - (over y j)to England. 

X3. He went - - - (over , , ) fd Me other party. 
* Mela, from one side Xf> the oUier. 
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^ilrPemeezpujlums. 

14. « He remained - - (over night.") 

in. Coniad Insentensic Ex-e-du^a-fary, 

15. He sailed- - - - (over the lake.) 

16. They travelled - - (over all the earth.) 

17. The cap was - - (over his face.) 

18. We put cloths - - (over his hand.) 

19. Spread a counterpane - (over us.) 

in. Emersion Inseniennc Ex-erdic-a-tory. 

^ «ilrPeem«a;pujlums. 

20. The water was - - (over his head.) 

21. The snow was - - (over his boots.) 

in Causative Insentensic Ex-e-dic-a-tory, 

silrF e o exynjlu ma, 

22. << Devout men carried 
Stephen to his burial, 
and made great lamen- 
tation - - - - (over him.) 

They were looking down upon him — hence they were over him 
as much as the clouds are over our heads — and he was the cause of 
the lamentation — hence the positional, and the causative traits in 
the grammatical character of this section. 

II. Meta Insentensic E-dicatoby. 
stlrmeeBe^puj lum a. 
1 He remained with me - (over Sunday.) 

2. " He kept it fresh - - (over winter.") 

3. Will you stay - - - (over night ?) 

4. "They prepared for each 

day - - - - (over night.") 
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DooTRiNS. — The things prepared passed from the heginuing to 
the end of the night. Or, the prepared state began ou one side of 
the night, and went over to the other side. 

They went over the river. That is, they went from one side to 
the other, llie prepared state did not go over a stream of water, 
but it passed over a stream of time. 

I have placed this kind of section under the Local Rudicatory. 
But, from an apprehension that some might not see the local trait 
in its sectional character, I have placed it under the Blank Local. 
E-dicatory, under Local Ru-dicatory. 

n. Superiority Insentensio E-dicatory. 
in. Excellence Jnsentensic Ex-c-dic^-tory, 

1. Christianity has advantages (over every other religion.) 

2. Has John an advantage - (over Joseph ?) 

3. " Young Pallas shone con- (over the rest.") 

spicuously - - - 

4. What advantages has learn- (over ignorance ?) , 

ing - - - - 
6. What advantages has Texas (over the United States ?) 

III. Authority Inseniensic Ex^-dic-^-iory, 

6. Who put thee - - - (over us ?) 

7. " I will make thee ruler - (over many things.") 

8. " Thou shalt be - - (over my house.' ) 

in. Gtiai'dian Inseniensic Ex-e-dic-a-tory 

9. " Parents watch - - (over their children.") 

10. " His tender mercies are - (over all his works." 

11. " Dost thou not watch - (over my sin V) 

Over is frequently an adverb ; as, He will pay over the money to 
you. 

In many instances, however, where from a slight glance, over 
appears to be an adverb, it is a preposition ; as. How shall I get 
over? 

That is, How shall I get over the ice, the river, the lake. 

Will you parse the trunk word in the following trunk section. 

How will he get {over this objection ?) 

He wants to pass, but this objection is placed athwart his way. 
Was it a stream of water over which he desired to get, he would 
begin on one side, and work his way over to the other. We get 
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over objdotioDs, diffioalties, obstacles, and arguments nraoh m the 
same way in which we gel over rivers^ and seas ; we eonstniot 
logical steamboats, subtle packets, or some other cunning craft, 
and dash over the muddjf water with great speed, and sometimes, 
with a good graee ! 

Illustration of the diction of the 
Motions which begin with past. Past, (beyond.) 

I. Local RvdlcMory. 

' n. Positional Insentensic E-dicatobt. 

1. He was then - • - (past the tme line.) 

2. It is now - - - (past ten) o^dock. 

That is, the hour, the time, is beyond the mark of ten, which is 
on the clock ; X. Or the hour hand has gone beyond X. 

III. Lose Inseniensic Ex-e^v^a-tory. 

3. He was then - - (past feeling.) 

Doctrine. — He had travelled npon a yehiole of disease so far 
into a state of death that he was then beyond the state of sensation. 
How did he arrive at this place ? By a loss of the power, of the 
capacity, to feel. 

m. Infeasible Insentensic Ex-e-dic-uAory. 

4. He is now - - - (past recovery.) 

5. He was then - - (past cure.) 

Doctrine. — The trunk in these sections must be considered as 
meaning a condition^ a state. Hence the idea is that he is now be^ 
yond the state of recovery. 

. 2. When a diseased person is taken in a particular condition^ he 
may be cured. But in this case the disease had carried him be^ 
yond that condition, past the state of cure. How was he carried 
beyond that state, that condition 7 By the infeasibilityj the im- 
possibUityy to cure him ; the impossibility to cure him placed him be^ 
yond a cure. Or the impossibility to cure him placed him past a 
cure. 

Past may be adjective ; as, Past deeds may give us pleasure, or 
pain according to their character. 
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niustration of the sections which ' Through. (door.) 

begin with through. I. Local Rudlcatorr. 

II. Positional Insbntensic E-dicatorv. 
Ill, Passage Insentensic Ex-e^ioa-tory. 

1. He pulled the thread - - (through the eye) of the needle* 

2. The breath comes - - (through the glottis) o/MfitwW- 

pipe. 

Doctrine. — The leading idea of through is a passage place, a 
door. Indeed Home Tooke attempts to show that through is formed 
from a Saxon word which means doory a place for passage This 
etymology shows how this word has come to mean from end to enj^ 
as in the instance, he pulled the thread through the eye of the 
needle. That is, from one end of the thread to the other end. 

This account of through »\iowb also how this preposition has come 
to indicate from side to side^ and from beginning to end ; as, He 
bored through the board. He read through the book, He remained 
through the night. 

If the parent word of through means a doory an aperturCy which 
is ^Ued, or stopped, by a frame-work hung on hinges, the power 
of this preposition to denote from beginning to endy from side to 
sidey and from surface to surface is a legitimate descendant from 
its Saxon original 3 the doory the apcrturey of which the parent of 
through is the name, extends from one side of the wall to the other 
sidey from one surface to the other surface. 

I went through the fields, to the house of John. 

I made the fields the passage place, the door through which I 
passed in going to his bouse. 

3. " He went - - - (through the land) of Judea to Jeru* 

salem.'^ 

That is, the land of Judea was the passage place. 

4. The deer ran - - (through the forest.) 

The deer passed — and the passage place of them -was the forest. 
6. Fishes swim - - (through the water.) 

The passage place is in the water. That is, the door, tho pas- 
sage place, is not cut through a wally but through water. 
6. He bored - - - (through the log.) 
That is he formed an aperture ; he bored from one side, or from 
one end, of the log to the other. Through denotes a passage place. 
The passage place in this instance is in a log. But what is it 
which occupies this passage place*— what is it which goes through 

6* 
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the log — what is it which passes through this door which the i^fstdf 
through^ denotes ? It is the hole itself. He hored a hoU» But 
how far did the hole extend, how far did it pass. The hole passed 
ikrcugk the log^ 

7. Thej passed - - (tkroHgb the gate.) 

8. Thej oame - • (through the oanal.) 

9. All business must pass (through his hands.) 

10. He remained - - (through the night.) 

What went through the night? Did he go through the night? 
No : men do not go through time : events only, find a passage place 
in time. The passage place, the door^ for men, is cut in matter — 
and the passage place, the door^ for events^ is cut through time. 
Events may be located in a night, and at a night ; and they may 
even pass perfectly through a night. In the present case the event 
passed entirely through the block of time, which is called a night, 

11. I will go - - (through this business.) 

12. He has gone - - (through many hardships. 

Through indicates a passage place in the business^ and in mani/ 
hardships. The act^ denoted by go, is to occupy the passage place 
which is opened in business ; and the act denoted by gonej occupied 
that opened in hardship. That is, these two deeds travel on 
till they pass through the entire distance over which these things, 
business and hardships, extend. 

il. Passim iNssNTSNSid E-BiGArc^tr. 

18. They went - - (through the city) in search of their 

friend. 
14. « Their tongue walketh (through the earth.'') Ps. Ixxxiii. 

*Everywheref throughout the place. 

n. Medium Insentensio E-dicatory. 
1. By grace are ye saved (through faith.) 
DocTRiNB — From denoting the place for the passage of events, 
through has come to convey an allusion to the medium, or means 
by which events are produced. Hence in certain instances where 
the basis of the insentensio branch section, is the medium j or means 
by which the event, mentioned in the superior section, is produced, 
the medium character of this basis, is indicated by through ; as. Ye 
are saved by grace (through faith.) 

Now, faith is the basis of the insentensie branch section under 
consideration ; and this basis is the medium through which the 
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grace by which men Are sftved^is procured. The event, then, which 
is produced by the instrumentality of faith, is in this implied section 
— which is procured^ 

[Ye are saved] (by grace) {iokich is procured) (through faith.) 

2. " It will bud - - (through the scent) of water. 

Doctrine. — Job is here contrasting man with a tree : he says, 
Man is incapable of springing up anew y he must lie till Ood calls 
him forth. But of a tree he says, << Though the root thereof wax 
old in the earth, and the stock thereof die in the ground ; yet 
through the scent of water, it will bud, and bring forth boughs like 
a plant." 

3. << Sanctify them * • (through thy truth.") 

4. The gift of Qtod is eternal 

life - - - - (through Jesus Christ.") 

That is, [<< The gift is eternal life"] {which comes) (" through 
Jesus Christ.") 

5. But gome of them said He, 

casteth out devils - - (through Beelzebub.) 

6. He slew his brother - - (through thirst) /or ^o/tf, 

7. He sold his country • - (through a false ambition.) 

8. We see things - - - (through the medium) of the 

eye, 

9. The crime was discovered - (through the folly) of the of- 

fender, 

10. An artery is a vessel - - (through, which the blood is con* 

veyedfrom the heart to all parts of the animal body, 

11. A vein is a vessel - - (through which) the Mood is re- 

turned to the heart. 

The diction of many of the sections which begin with through^ 
demands close reflection. 

Instances of this description occur where the basis of the section 
is naturally a passage place ; as, canals^ gates^ tybes^ veinSy ar* 
terieSi&o, 

For instance : « Verily, Yetlly, I say unto you. He that entereth 
not through the door^ into the sheep-fold, but climbeth up some 
«other way, the same is a thief and a robber, (through tho door,) 

Is the door spoken of as the means by which the act of entering 
is effectuated, or is it spoken of as the mere place of entering into 
the sheep-fold? The diction of this section, cannot be determined 
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without a careful examinatioD of the context with which the ideas of 
thia versOy are oloseij connected 

I have substituted through far by : « by the door J' This sub- 
stitution, however, does not change the constructive character of 
the section ; for if we use the word 6y, the question would still be, 
is the diction of the section, instrumental ^ or is it local ? 

Illustration of the diction of the Throughout (through and out.) 
suctions which begin nith through- ^' ^oci Rndicatory. 

out, 

n. Passim Insentensig E-dicatoey. 
{Passim^ everywhere, in every part.) 

1. This measure was approved - (throughout the country.) 

2. This is a practice - • . (throughout France.) 

3. He has been consistent - - (throughout his political 

course.) 

Illustration of the sections which 
begin with to and with unto Toj Unto, (end,) 

I. liOcal Rndicatory. 

n. Final Insentensig E-dicatory. 

1. John went - - - - (to church.) 

Doctrine. — There are various places which belong to a church : 
there is the under of a church, the in of a church, the on of a church* 
the over of a church, the to of a church, the at of a church, the from 
of a church, h.Q.\ &c. Now, there is one of these places which is 
called by three, or more different names : these are fo, at^ from^ and 
in. When the act ends at this place, the place is called to ^ as, be 
went to church. 

When the act begins in this place the place is called from ; 
as, he came /rom church. And when the superior section speaks, 
not of one's going fo, nor of his coming from, church, but simply 
of his being there, this certain place is called at ; as, he is at 
church. 

There is a place about a door, which is called by two nan\e8^ 
aty and from. When the door is approached, this place is called 
to ; as, he went to the door. 

When the door is lefty this very place is called /row ; as, he went 
from the door. 

When a person remains in this to place, and this from place, this 
place is called at, or by ; as, he is at the door ', he was by the door* 
68 
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We are told that ioy from^ ai^ &o., are not naunty beoauae they 
are not the names^ the tigns^ of any person^ plact^ or thing ! 

He went to church. 

That is, the act of going terminaied in this place which has so 
many names — Yieutt final. 

2. <^ John is equal - - (to his brother) in talents. ^^ 

DoOTBiNl. — John has an equality in mind — and this equality 
ends at his brother. The equality of John does not extend beyond 
hift brother, but ends at him. 

8. Six units are equal - (to half) of one doeen» 

Where does the equality which belongs to six units, end 1 Does 
it end at half of a dozen ? Or does the equality of six units extend 
to a dozen units ? 

4. " He is going - -» (to a trade.")? 

Doctrine. — " To a trade*^ means a trade-learning place — Whence 
the idea is that his going is to end at this place. He is going. But 
where is he to stop ? He is to stop at the trade-learning place. 

5. They are rising - -> (to honour.) 

But where is their act of ascension to end t at honor. To con- 
yeys the act to Aonor as the stopping, as the terminating 

place. 

It may be asked whether Aonor is a place. Honor is not a place • 
nor is a table a place. Yet to a table has a place idea ; and /o honor 
has a place idea. This ;7/ace idea is the diction of the entire section 
•—the mere diction of tahle^ and honory has no local trait of eharac- 
ter. 

6. This business is suited - (to his health.) 

There is a suUableness which belongs to this business : but, then 
this adaptation does not extend to every thing : it ends^ it stops, x% 
terminates at his health. 

7. *^ She has a husband - (to her mind.")* 

Does the husband end at her mind ? O, no — his qualificationair 
dispositioUy talents^ age, manners, &c., come up to, and end at her 
mind. These things do not extend to the wishes of every woman 
— they end at this certain place which is called, *' to her mind.'^ 

She has a husband], (who is adapied) (to her mind.) 

69 
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8. These remarks were ad- 

dressed - - • (to a large audience.) 

What a circulation had these remarks before they ended — did 
they end at the ears of one person ? No — they ended at the ears 
of many. 

9. " They plcdpe their honor (to you.") 

Where does this act of pledgring their honor, end ? at you. They 
do not extend the act of pledging their honor beyond you : this 
pledging act, then, ends a/ you. 

10. « Go, buckle - - - (to the law.*') • 

"-Bi/cWe." That is, act with energy — but, then, you must not 
extend this energetic action beyond the law — you must not apply 
yourself closely to theology j to literature — you must let this close 
application act end at the law, 

11. Give yourself wholly - (to it.) 

But where is this act of giving yourself to end? at the law : bring 
the act Up to the /aw, but extend it no farther — carry it to nothing 
else 'f end the act at the law, 

12. Add virtue - - - (to your faith.) 

Where shall this act of adding virtue end? Shall I extend this 
act to every thing — shall I add virtue to the stars ? « Add virtue.'* 
But, to how many things shall I add it 1 The writer tells me 
plainly by /o, to end this work of addition vX faith : add virtue to 
your faith, 

13. " They met us - - (to the number) of three hundred.^^ 
They — how many ? where did the number embraced in the corn- 
pan}', alluded to by the pronoun, fhey, end 7 at three hundred. 
The number of persons, that composed the company, did not extend 
beyond three hundred. 

[They (who came up) (to the number) (of three hundred,) met 
us.] 

OTy 

[Individuals (whose number ended) (at three hundred,) met 
us.] 

To render this point still more clear, l|3t us ask if the number of 
individuals that compose the company, should bQ counted, where the 
act of counting would end. Would it not end at three hundred ^ 
And v/ould not the number end where the act of counting ends ^ 

TO 
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14. Six is - - (to twelve) what twenty 

15. is - - - (to forty.) 

What is it which goes up to twelve, and ends there ? It is the 
semi-proportion of six. The 5«»M-proportion of six, does not stop 
this side of twelve — nor does this proportion pass bj twelve ; six is 
the half of twelve only. Is it not obvious, then, that this semi-pro- 
portion which belongs to six, ends at twelve ? 

What is it which ends At forty ! Is it twenty? No: it is the 
semi-propoj'tion of twenty, which comes up to forty, asd which ends 
at this numeral place. If you understand these remarks, you are 
apt only prepared to comprehend this sentence, but to enjoy it 
also. 

" Six is to twelve what twenty is to forty." 

16. They vere engaged man (to man.) 

That is, the engagement of one man ended at one man. In other 
words — one man was not placed against two or more ; for they were 
pUced man against man : 

<< They were engaged man to manJ^ 

Did the action of one man extend beyond one other man ? no : 
A was brought up to B, not to B, and C. 

17. " It is ten - - (to one) that he will faiU^ 

That is, the chance^ for ity here, means chance, is ten to one that 
be will fail. That is, the chance that he will fail, is as ten are to 
one. That is, the probabilities that he will fail out-number the 
probabilities that he will succeed as ten out-numbered one. Thus 
much for the general idea of the entire sentence. Let me now at- 
tempt to find something to occupy the terminating place which is 
denoted by to. 

" iris ten to one that he will fail." 

What is it which comes up to one, and there ends ? The ten 
chances come up to one chance. There are in all eleven chances : 
one for success j and ten against it. These chances, then, when 
arranged /o/*, and against success, do not fall one against one ; but 
ten against onty as in Fi^re I. 
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The ten ohanoee sgaiBst buo- 
oess are brought up to the one 
^ for ftuooess ; and there they end, 
^ as exemplified in Fig L These 
ten chances do 9wt extend to 
tux) chances for success as they 
are seen to do in Fig, II. 



Figure II. is an cxenapliioa- 
tion of the following sentence: 

It is ten to two, that he will 
faU. 



18. ** Few of the Esquimaux 
ean count - - • 



(to ten.") 

With some of these people the act of counting oan continue up 
to ten — ^but this act with these people in general, must end before 
it arrives at this numeral place. 

19. <<The prince was flattered (to his ruin.'') 

That is, the flattery was continued down to the ruin of the prince, 
where it ended. << Ruin" and *^ to the ruin^^ differ very much one 
from the other. << JRi^tn'' means destruction ; but << to the ruin'' 
aignifies the place where the act which produced the destruction 
terminated. The first is the diction of one word ^ the second is the 
dictionof two words. 

20. Shave the end down - (to a point.) 

That ia, end the act of shaving at a point \ do not terminate the 
act this side of a point ; and do not extend this act beyond a point. 

21. The man was crowded (to death.) 

That is, the act of crowding terminated at the death of him who 
was crowded. The ipan was crowded. But to what extent did the 
act go ? the act went to his death. The word, deaths denotes the 
state in which the act left him ; but ^< to his death" denotes the 
piace where the act terminated. He might have been crowded be- 
yond this state, he might have been crowded, pressed, to thin sub* 
stance. But the writer says that the act of crowding terminated 
at the state of death. 

22. « He painted her - - (to the life.") 

She was the work of nature, of life ; her picture, the production 
otari; and the painter brought his picture up to life's own work. 
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Where life had made a deformity in the original, the painter oame 
up to that deformity in the pioture ; and, where life had made a 
beanty in the original, the painter oame np to that beauty in his 
pioture. In short the painter came up to the life in all respeoii, 
and there he stopped. 

23. "This is it - - (to a hair.") 

That is, the adaptation, tho fitness, of the thing, ends at a high 
degree of minuteness.^ The Word, Aatr, as here used, means great 
exadnus ; and to indicate that the adaptation of the thing, runs np 
to this great exactness, 

24. << He is alive «- - (to the sufferings) of his children.** , 
That is, the passion which is indicated by the word, a/tfw, ceamt^ 

terminates, at the sufferings of his children. If you go hefond the 
suffering of his children ; or, if you stop this side of the suffering 
of his children, this passion is not felt, not exhibited. He is o/tve. 
But to what extent in the range of beiogs, and things, does thia 
passion go ! no farther than to^he suffering of his children. He is not 
said to be alive to the suffering of his friends. 

25. We will keep this seat (to ourselres.j 

That is, we will appropriate this seat to ourselves : the act of ap- 
propriating the seat shall come up to us ; but it shall not extend 
beyond us. The act of appropriation shall end, not only at od 
number, but at our identity. 

26. «Thii is the key - (to that door.") 

That is, this is the key which is appropiated to that door. It is 
not appropriated, so to speak, this side of that door ] nor is it ap- 
propriated beyond that door. Hence the act of appropriating the 
key, ends at that particular door. 

27. It 18 sweet - - (to the taste.) 

That, is, the attribute of sweet does not extend to the sight, to 
the hearing, nor to the feeling, but ends at the tasts. 

28. I have his word - (to the contrary.) 

That is, his word conies up to the contrary of what you say, and 
ends at this place : it does not extend to your side of the subjeot» 
and support it ; but it, (his word,) ends on the side which is con- 
trary to your side. 

29. << Marks, and points out each 

man of us - - - (to slaughter.") 

That is, the object, the purpose, of pointing out, ends al slan>ghier : 

7 
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ibe pointing out hta no purpose this side of blatigbter ; no'' fan it 
any beyond slaughter 

It is important to obsenre bere, ibat it is not tbe ad of pmrding 
out each man, which ends at slaughter : The preposition, to indi- 
cates the ending place ; but to does not say what ends. Generally, 
the act itself ends at the to place. But, in this case, it is not the 
ofi which ends at slaughter, but it is ike nsotiTe, the purpose^ of 
him who does the act. 

80. « He is deaf - - (to our cries) /or relief.'* 

That is, be is not deaf before be arri^s at our cries : nor is be 
deaf after be goes beyond tbem ; he can bear well enough at all 
places except ai our cries'; consequently his deafness ends at our 
cries. 

81. He has a strong dislike (to Mr. Jones.) 

That is, his dislike ends at M!r. Jones ; it comes up to Mr. Jones \ 
and to indicates that it ends there. To implies that his dblike 
does not extend beyond Mr. Joaes ; tOf then, marks the houndary 
lino of his dislike. 

82. The Scriptures say - - (to the sinuerO " J^a0 is the 

day of salvation.** 

That is, the'arf of saying, « JVbw is the day of salvation,*^ ends 
at the sinner ; this language, from its very natttre^ Is appropriated 
to tbe sinner ; it is nbt extended to the saint. 

There is another point of view in which it seems important to 
consider all similar instances. To raise a local idea in the mind, 
some name of a plaoe must be employed ; ss in^ at^ toy under ^ 
overy &o. 

This, boweyer, is mere dioHoi^. Not the diction of a word, there 
must not only be a place pomted out, but a thing must be found to 
occupy this place ; as, I am in this room. 

In names a place, and I indioaies what occupies this place. 

«« To the sinner** raises the idea of a place. What, then, oocu- 
pies this place ? There are two things which occupy thfa place) 
viz., the act of saying y and what is said. 

" The Scriptures say to the sinner." 

That is, the speaking of the Scriptures cmes up to the sinner ^ and 
ends there. 
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« The Soriptures mj to the Bmner, < JVbio is Me day of salvor 
tim: » 

Tfa«t is, the Scrip tares ^ri'mif this simple fact up io the tinner^ in 
a Wiile framerwork of words. Bring what simple fact to the sin- 
ner io a basket composed of worcU ? Why this — 

«< JVbw is the day of salvation.^* 

These words form the little hasket in which the Scriptures bring 
tbe following simple fact to the sinner^ namely, 

The present day is peculiarly well adapted to his salvation. The 
man that is a sinner tO'day^ cannot be saved on any day that is 
past ; and, as he may not live to see any day that is yet to come, 
Uie great Author of salvation, has brought to the sinner the simple 
fact, that the present day is the only sure day for salvation. The 
Seriptures say to the sinner. That is, they brinsc to the sinner. 
Whi^t do they bring to him ? This fact: «< Jfow is the day of sal^ 
vation.^^ What do the Scriptures bring this fact in ? they bring it 
in tk fretme-tDork of ujords. Do the Scriptures leave this fact with 
the sinner ? Yes — at the place which is raised in the mind by the 
section " to the dnner^^ the thing ends : So say to, 

« The Scriptures say, < jYow is the day of salvationy^ to the sin- 
ner." 

That is, they bring this fact io the sinner by speech. 
I. To is, an adverb^ where unto can 7iot be used for it ] as James 
went to get the book. 

Here^ unto can nqt be substituted for to ; for we can not say. 
James went unto get the book. 

n. 7e is an adverb, at the end of the trunk section, and at the 
end of a insentensic section ; as. He was spoken to^ and I was called 
to. (In these instances, unto may be used.) In short, to is an ad- 
verb in all cases except where it begins an insentensic section, where 
it is. always a preposition, 

ILL. The word, to, signifies the endings terminaiing place ; as. 
He went from Philadelphia through New Jersey, to New York. 

To, in » half section, is an^i-imperative, or an/i-petitionative ; 
aa. To write letters, to forgive our sius. 

That to is used in the first, to prevent a cominand^ is obviotts 
from the fact that without to, a command^ would be given ; as. 
Write letters. 

And that to is employed in the second, io prevent s^ petition^ is 
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elear from the hoi that the ommianoii of io, permits t^pMiion-, as, 
Forgive our sins, 

Heiiee it if OTideni that to, in the half aeetion, b an/t-imperative? 
and an/i-petitioDatiTe. 

The grammariaot of the old sebool illastrato the oharaeter of to, 
by oallio^ it a prtpoiiiion^ and the $ign of the infinitive mode ! 
A prtposttion is that which stands before : as, I went to the table. 

Does to stand before table ? or, does the stand before table 7 
* They surely. Whioh, then, is the preposition to the table f 

The old school grammarians say, 

<< ^ prqKmiion ia a word placed before nonnsy" &o. 

Bat to is not placed before the noon — to is placed before the 
article, the ! Can it be said that Monday precedes Wednesday ? 
Surely not. Why? because Tuesday throws Monday back from 
Wednesday. To make to a preposition, the must be omitted } ns, I 
went to table ! Or, I went the to uble ! ! 

But the old school grammarians say that to is a sign of the infi- 
nitive mode ! Is this an illustratioti of the syntax function of to 
where it is placed before a verb 1 As well might a philosoper at- 
tempt to define a cloud by aaying, A elond is a sign of rain, as a 
grammarian, to define to by affirming that ^To is a s^ of the «n« 
finitive mode /" But what renders this attempt at a definition of 
to by the old school grammarians, peculiarly ridiculous, is, that they 
themselres do not know what the infinitive mode is ! ! They say 
that 

*< The infinitive mode expresses a thing in a general, and unli- 
mited manner ;" as, Jones is to be hanged. 

Here the expression is so very general^ so entirely unlimited^ that 
no one can tell who is to be hanged ! ! To.be handed is in 'the in- 
finitive mode. That is, it expresses an event which is not restricted 
to any person, 

« Jones is to be hangedJ^ 

Who is to be hanged? The generalness of the expression is too 
great to allow an answer! ! All that can be said, is, that to is a 
sig7i of the infinitive mode^ and that the infinitive mode is an expres- 
sion so much diluted with generality^ that it applies to no person, 
place, or thing in partieular \ as, Jones is to be hanged, 

ly. From a slight glance at the character of fo, in the half sec- 
tions which are causative in their diction, it may seem that^o itself 
means cause ; as, He went to get his book. 
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The caas&tlve idea which, from a mere glance, some would be 
very likely to attribute to /or understood, is suggested by /o expres- 
sed ; as, << He went to get his book." 

That is, as some hold, he went/«r to get his hook« 
Formely, the preposition, for^ was generally expre98cdy in all 
such eases ; as, " What went ye out /or to see f* 

In modern times, however, it is common to omit for ; as, What 
went ye out to see ? And, from the long omission of /or, by modem 
writers, we have come to attach the causative allusion which was 
formerly conveyed by for^ to the adverb, to : hence it may be 
aaid that to actually imports eanae ia all the half sections whose 
diction is of the causative character ; as, << He went to France (lo 
see his friends) who reside in Paris," 

1. Toy imports end ; as he went to France. 

2. To, denotes cause; as, He went to see his friends. Why did 
he go f 

3. TOf is used against a commandy and against a petition ; as, 
He went to see his friends, To forgive oar enemies is demanded by 
the best of beings. 

Without to^ ^*io see hu friends*^ becomes a command ; and *^to 
forgive cur enemies/^ a petition ; as, See his friends^ Forgive our 
enennes. 

Toward^ Towards. 
II lustration of the diction of the {to and ward,) 

•eotions which begin with toward^ »• "••«** Rudicaury, 

towards, 

n. Direction Insentknsio E-dicatort. 

I* S« rede - - - (toward London.)* 

2. The men eame - • - (towards me.) 

3. He looked • - - (towards his sister.) 

4. «« He set his face - - (toward the wilderness.") 

n. CONOBENIKO InSENTEKSIO £*DIOilTORY. 

5. " His eye shall be evil - (towards his brother.") 

6. His conscience is void of 

offence - - - (toward God,) 

7. and - - - - . (toward men.) 

8. « Thou hast love - - (toward all the saints.") 

9. « Haat thou faith - - (towards God V) 

1* 
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IL Txia>xiror-TO Bi8ehtin8io E-dioatobt. 

to. He gave five dollars - (towards the sun.) 

11. <«This is the first alarm 

which Snglaad re* 

reoeived • - - (towards aoy tromble.") 

Clarendon. 
n. Nkaklt Inbentsnsio £-pioatobt. 

12. I am «* - - - , (towards nine years) old, — Swm. 

IHnstratioQ of the sections whieh Under, 

begin with under. t. i^««i R«4icatorr. 

II. Positional Inbxntensio E-dioatobt. 

!• He stood * - (nnder the umbrella.) 

2. Henry was carried - (under the ice.) 

8. The iron is - - (under water.) 

4. These 'Creatures lire (underground.) 

5. James sat - - (under the brow) of a hill.) 

6. It is not like any 

other thing - (under the heavens.) 

7. We found him walk- 

ing ... (nnder a heavy load.) 

8. The whole duty of 

man may be treat- 
ed of - - - (under the head) of Eeuqion. 

That is, this head, Bxligion, is put on the page j and the dtseut' 
iion of the duty of man, is placed under it. 

* 9. «T^« duke may be 

mentioned • (under the double capacity) of a poei and 
a diviue.'^^-^VMLltOBi. 

1 am not wilting to let this applioation of the word, under^ pass 
irithout censure. There is not an idea in the entire sentence, whfeh 
calls for <<tin</er." He acts << under a oapaeity," whether double 
or einghy is a strange perversion of the proper use of this preposi- 
tion. What, can we inquire, under what capacity a man aets? 
And can we say, Jones went under the capacity of midshipman ? 
In what capacity, is English; hence the period which forms. the 
9th example, may be rendered English by putting in for under : 

^ The duke may be mentioned in the doable capacity of a poet 
and a divine.'' 
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II. iNFiiUJEnoi Imumivrbeo B^bbqasokt. 

1. They are - • - (under onr laws.) 

DooTBiNS. — ^As when we wish to snstain a thing, we put it on, 
so when we desire to irifluence a thing, we pat it under. On 
marks the Mtistaining position ; and under the influencing position. 
To sustain a house we put it on something ; as, he built his house 
en a rock. 

And so also to sustain our word, we put it on something ; as, He 
declared on his honor, He affirmed on his oath. 

Men saj that a tangible thing which is put on another tangible 
thing, is generally Bustained, as a book on a table, a house on a 
fouiMdation. 

Heaoe they hare eoma to put untangible things on untangible 
things in order to procure support for them ; as. He told me on the 
honor of a man that he was my friend. He told me on his honor. 
That is, he placed the veracity of his word on the hatU of honor 
that he might snpport it. Or, he put kis word on the hmm of 
honor to promure a support for it. « 

From seeing among tangible thiDgs, as has already been said, 
that the one which is on, is generally sustained by the other, men 
bare come to place untangible things which they desire to support, 
on untangible things, as the tndh of an affirmation on an oath. 

And from seeing among tangible things, as has already been 
■uggested, that the one which is under^ is generally influenced in 
some way, or other, by the other, men have come to place whatever 
they wish to influence^ under that from which they wish to derive 
the influence. Hence we speak of men under sin, uniier law, under 
necessity, &c. 

Men had seen that whatever they put on a rock, is . generally 
sustained by the roek, before they attempted to place the tfuth of 
an affirmation on ao oaih. They had seen too that whatever is placed 
under a rock, is generally influenced in some way, or other, by the 
rock, before they attempted to speak of men as under laws, ttnJer 
sonditiona, &c* 

2. He entered his office (under these .conditions.) 

DooTRiNE. — ^We speak of untangible things as being on untangi« 
ble things, and of ^untangible things as being unJer untangible 
thinors. Hence we say, 

<<You were put into office on the condition that you would 
favor no party measures ; and you are now under this condition. 

That is, your eleotion to your office rested on this condition, and 



n«ir lei j<nir adMiaUirftiton, yoorpoUoj, bo under tbia conditioB. 
la other words ^ we supported jou on this condition, and let us 
now infiuence your policy by this condition. When w« «pe&k of 
one thing being tmder another where nothing bat the infiuence of 
one upon the other, is intended, the idea of pltree is not entirely lost. 
We say, John is under, or, in some way, affeeted, influenced, by 
the thing which is over him. For instance— -.A man who is umder 
an uinbrella, is influenced, affected, by the umbrella ; he is kept 
drier cooler, or wirmer from being under it. So too a man who is 
under a tree, is in some way, affected, influenced, by the tree ; he 
ip somewhat sheltered from the rain, somewhat shielded from the 
sun, and somewhat protected from the wind, from being under it. 
In short) the under of a thing is the great in/{uenci77g-Ga«|seof post* 
tion ; hence men have come to use under where nothing but inia- 
enoe is intended ] as, 

^ They enok the blood of those they depend on, {under thejpre- 

livf) of service and kindnesa.'' 
* 
That isi, by the influence of the pretext, they raek ^be blood. 

8* Yet be does this *- (under the name) oi friendship. 

4. This argument was 

evaded - - (under some plausible distinctions.) 

6, Joseph is - - (under a tutor.) 

The influence here is the eontrol exerted by the inter. 

6* These colonies are - (under the British govenmeat,) 

7. James is now * - (under a guardian.) 

8. - - - - - (" Under God,) this is our only 

safety." 

9. They are all - - (under sin.) 

10. He is - - - (under some restraint.) 

11. What man is not - (under cooderanaties T) 

12. He was . - - (under favor) of the Prinec. 

13. Saints particularly are (under the Ueseingi) of God, 

14. We live • • - (under the gospel dispensation.) 

15. « Nuns are - . (under Tot&) ^ cha^Uy.^^ 

16. « We should have for- 
titude - - - (under the evils) of life, 

17. "We should behave 

like Christians - (under reproaches.") 

18. " Have patience - (under pain,") 

19. He was then - - (under the penalties) ofihe lam. 
^. I live * ^ ^ (nnebr mLtrem^ ^p^ession.) 
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21. The ftrmy was - (ander ibe eoamaod of GtuuvX /fcfc. 

21. The American revo- 

lutioD commenced - (under the administration of Lord 

In illustrating the different applioationa of under^ Pr. Webster 
gives the above example ; and bj way of a eommentarji he prefixes 
the following : 

<< During the time of." 

In attempting to show that under means the time toAen, he has, 
hj an improper use of during^ showed that ttn(/er signifies the time 
how long I He says that under is synonynoos with during* If 
BO during oan be substituted for under ; as, 

The American reyolution commenced during the administration 
of Lord North ! 

That IB, the yery ammeneement of the American revolution, be- 
gan at the very point of time at which the administration of Lord 
North began, and terminated at the very point at which the ad. 
ministration of Lord North terminated ! In other words, the cohu 
meneement of the American revolution, and the udmiuieiration of 
Lord North, were of the $ame age! The commencement must have 
been unusually «/ong/ or the administration^ remarkably ihorit 
But I am bound to take Dr. Wxbstkb as he means, and not as he 
saye. He presumed that during, and within mere synonymous, and 
employed during^ for within. Nor is this error singular — Dr. 
Wkbstkb is not the only man that has dug too long at the roote to 
know what the branches yield ! The following will express Dr. Wb 
meaning. 

Within ** the time of." ** The commencement of the American 
revolution commenced under the administration of Lord North." 

What ! Gould it be said of a son of Lord North, who was bom 
some time within the administration of his father, that he was bora 
under^ the administriition of his father ? Not unless the adminis- 
tration of his father exerted some influenoe on the birth of this son. 
We can say that the temple of Janus was shut under the adminis- 
tration of Augustus, because his administration closed the doors. 
But we cannot say that Christ was born under the administration of 
Pontius Pilate ? Did the administration of Ifilate exert any in- 
fluenoe in bringing the Son of Man from heaven to earth? Better 
would it be to say, that Christ was born under the adminiBtratioa 
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of aio ! li «M tin vUob koifhi Cko baU of BothlelMm to tkt 
manger of Btraw, Under ^ then, b more ajnonymouB witk «n/AtJi 
than wif Atn b with during. 

23* Here ii a deed • (under his hand,) 

24. and - - • (under his seal.) 

DooTRlNK. — ^The handy and seal sanction the deed : withont 
these the instmment would not be binding upon any one — it Kould 
hare no legal foree— the hand^ and sea/, then, exert a powerful in- 
fluenoe over the deed. 

25. << He has left us evi- 
dence .- ~ * (under his own hand/') 

That is, his own hand infnnes into the evidenee a sanotion— the 
evidence, then, is under the infineneo ef the hand^ the name the 
signature, mentioned in the sootion, 

26. *< Morpheus is repre- 
sented - - - (under the figure) (^faboy a$ltief^^ 

In what way is Morpheus under the iniuenoe of this figure ? the 
figure /anas Morpheus-— a beholder of this figure, has Morpheus 
created in his mind, by the figure. 

27. He wittes - - (under the name) of Lacke^ 

A name, a signature, gives, in most oases, asa«c&ofi to whatever 
is attached ; and it, in all instances, fixes . the article, or paper, to 
which it is attached, to an author. And because the ngnature ex- 
erts this influence over an instrument of writing, aome attempt to 
give a sort of influence, a kind of sanction, to their produotions by 
the use of distinguished names, as Locker Bacon, Jokuaony Jeffkrmmy 
Franklin^ Clintony &e. 

Whether such writers accomplish the object which ^ey #eom to 
wish to accomplish by the use of these names, has nothing to do in 
the decision of the indictative character of the section in which these 
names are used. These names are used in imitation of instances 
where the signature actually exerts an influence over the paper to 
which it is attached — hence under is properly applied. 

28. « These men trade - (under the firm) of Wright Sr Co.^ 

That is, these men sanction their oontraots, their business tnns^ 
actioaSt by this title, by this name, by this signature. They do 
not use their separate, their individual, names in their businoss 
tranaaotions, as the means of giving these transactions a binding 
fof 00 ; but thej emplc^ the firm ef Wright 4r Co.f far this purpose. 
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Well, tben, may it 1>e said that they trade under the inilaenee of 
this firm. 

29. For I am a man - (under authority^) 

30. having soldiers - (under me.) 

BoOTRiNE. — The centurion vho is the author of these words, 
found Jesui at Capernauniy and addressed him as follows : 

** Lord, my servant lieth at home siek of the palsy, grioTousIy 
tormented.'' 

To which Jesus replied, 

*< I will come and heal him." 

The centurion answers, 

« Lord, I am not worthy that thou shonldsteome under my roof} 
but speak the word only, and my servant shall he healed." 

The centurion presumed that Christ would he glad to know by 
what means, he, the centurion, knew that the disease of his servant, 
might be made to leave him, the servant, by the mere command of 
Christ ; hence the centurion proceeds in the 9th verso to give the 
means by which he knew that Christ could heal his servant by sim- 
ply speaking the word : 

9. For I am a man under authority, having soldiers under tne ; 
and I say to this man, Qto ; and he goeth ) and to another, Come ; 
and he cometh, and to my servant, I>o this ; and he doeth it. 

As much as to say — the soldiers obey me who aot under the in*- 
fluence, or authority of Ccesar — ^henoe I infer that the disease will 
obey you who act under the influence, or authority of God hjmaoUL 

I would not undertake to say that the centurion was right in con- 
-sidering that Christ acted under the cotnmistion of God. From the ' 
language of the 9th verse, it is obvious that the centurion did not 
presume that he had met God himself vX Capernaum. Had the 
oentnrion known that he was addressing the (j^od of the universe, 
he would not have said, as Lvke gives it, and as Matthew might 
have given it ^ 

« For I also am a man set under authority," &o. 

But he would have said, 

For / who act under a commission^ and that too from a mere 
tfrMwre^ say to this soldier, Go ; and he goeth ; and to that, Come ; 
and he cometh — and surely you who are Godhimseff^OBix call off this 
palsy by tha mere utterance of the command. There is nothing, 
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th«B, to justify the idea ad?anoed by GtLL, that the centurion was 
aware that be was applying to God himself to call off this disease 
from his serrant. The word, alsoj as used by Luke is not the sign 
of differenoB in situation between Christ, and the centurion, but a 
distinct token of similarity in situation between them. << For I 
oito am a man under authority.'' That is, /, like yourself, aet under 
a commission. Hence from what I can do under the authority of 
my superior, I have some knowledge of what you can do under 
yours. 

81. The ship was then - (under way.) 

DooTBlNK. — ^The word, loary, as here used, means action. To say 
that a ship is under tmiy, is to say that she is under the influence 
of action. And, as a ship moves on, under the influence of regular 
progressive action, tho inference is that a ship which is under the 
influence of such action, makes progress. There is a time when a 
ship is not under the influence of regular progressive action ; and 
it is in reference to this time, or it is in reference to the state in which 
she is at this time, that we use the section, ^^ under way,^^ Just 
after a ship has been put under the influence of a regular progres- 
sive action, we say — « She is uruier way.^^ And just before she is 
put under the influence of such action, we say — She will soon be 
under toay. That is, she is not now under the influence of a regular 
sea action, so to speak, but she soon will be under it. 

II. StTB-RANK IN8ENTEN8I0 E-DIOATOBY. 

82. ** It fDos too great an 

honor for any man (under a duke.") 
88. A lieuteoanoy is an 

office which is - (under a captaincy.) 

In these instances, under does not mean place ; nor does it si^ 
nify influence. The sense in which uttder is here used, is Tory pro- 
bably derived from the fact that what is under is generally /ess, inr 
f trior ^ stdfj in size than the thing which is over. The apple is under 
the batdf Xhe cellar is under the Aouse, the man is under the tree. 

From the fact that whatever is under, is generally less in size than 
the thing which is over, under has come to be used where one per- 
son is less in rank, in official dignity, than another^ as in the above 
example. 

n. Minus Insentensio E-dioatobt. 

84. <<The effect of medicine 

is sometimes - - (under its natural strength.") 
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From the fact that whatever is under is generally less in size 
than the thing which is over, vnder has come to be used where i«- 
feriority in j-ank, price, age, effect, &o., is the leading idea. 

35. *• There are parishes 

in England - - (under forty pounds) a year,-^ 

36. "He left, three sons - (under age.") 

37. « They would not sell 

the horse - - (under forty pounds*") 

38. " Several young men 

could never leave the 

pulpit - - . (under half) , a dozen conceits.^* 

Swift. 



The basis on which I place the application of under in these in- 
stance s, is the transfer of less, of inferioity, in size^ to less^ to in-- 
feHbrity, in other particulars, or respects. But it may be urged 
that the thing which is under, is not in all cases, less, inferior, in 
size— for instance, A bridge is under John when he crosses it — the 
carpet is under him when he walks, or stands on it. To this it may 
be replied that, if these expressions are taken according to their 
true import, they furnish no exception to the general principle oa 
which I have attempted to account for the use of under where infe- 
riority in rank, a^e, price, &c.^ is the leading idea in the diction 
of the section. Where it is said, t< The bridge is under John when 
he crosses it," the meaning of the word, bridge, is much circuiu* 
scribed by that figure, which is called by the old school grammarians 
sy?iecdoche 

The word, bridge, in the above example, does not comprehend 
the entire frame-work; it signifies that part only, over which John 
actually passes. True, we use a noun which, in its natural appli- 
eatiojn, means the entire frame-work ] but, then, the circumstances 
of the case show that this noun is not used with any reference to 
its native signification, but with a direct reference to. an imputed 
one. The Scriptures, and all other writings, abound with striking 
instances of the figure which here reduces the word, bridge, from 
the entire frame-work, to a mere part of it. For instances, " Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature " 

In this command the whole is twice put for a me-^e part "a// th^e 

8 
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worlds* << tvtry creaiure.^^ Here, tbe entire universe is put for the 
earth, and all oreatares, for the liuman race. 

A negro is white in his teeth. 

In the tmnk it is affirmed that a negro is white. In the 
Bootion whioh follows, this error is oorrected. Upon what pxinei- 
ple is this error oorreoted ? Upon the principle of what is called a 
synecdoche totis \ patting the whole for a part. The word, negro^ as 
here nsed, can not mean the whole person, the entire body, since 
such a view of the sentence would go to affirm that a negro is trAi/^, 
that a black man is a white man ! The word negroy as here used, 
means that part of the person which is composed of his teeth. 

Thus it appears that we can make the word, negro mean teeth, 
A negro is white in his teeth. If, then, we can make the word, 
negro, mean teeth, may we not make the word, bridge, mean a part 
of a bridge ? 

It is true that the thing which is under is not in all instances 
smaller than that which is over it. For instance, one of twd sil- 
ver dollars equally large, may be under the other. But I say, is 
general, the thing which is under, is inferior in size, and from this 
inferiority, under has come to be used in the prepositions whose 
leading trait in the indicative character,is inferiority in age, price^ 
rank, &c., &c. Upon the same principle too, under has come to 
denote inferiority in oases like the following : u/i(/e7M>fficers, under' 
agent, unc/er-sheriff, &c. 

There is another peculiarity that a thing which is under, gene- 
rally derives from this position ; viz., concealment, a hidden state. 
From this under has come to mean secret means, clandestine msQ' 
ner, fraud, &,o. ; as, in underhanded conduct, underhanded work is 
always mean, and often fraudulent. 

Underneath. 
Illustration of the sections which {under and neath.) 

begin with underneath. i.jLocai Rndicatorr- 

II. Positional Insentensio E-dicatobt. 

1, "He found it - - (underneath this stone.") 
Q. « The mole runneth - (underneath , , •"} 
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Illustration of the diotion of the Up. 

sections which begin with up. '• ^^^^ Bndicatorr. 

n. Positional Insentensio E-dioatobt. 

T. "He is now - - (up the river/') 
2. .« The squirrel is - (up the tree.") 

If down the river ^ is good, up the river y is not bad. 

II. Space Insentsnsig E-dioatobt. 

1. "He was walking - (up the hill.'M 

2. " The squirrel ran - (up the tree.' ) 

Up is generally a preposition. (See down.) 

Illustration of the sections which Upon^ On. (up, and on.) 

begin with upon, on. l. Local Rndlcatory. 

II. Positional Insentensio E-dicatobt. 

The sections which begin with on, and upon are not positional 
unless the indicative idea is that of location upon the surface as 
in the instances under the head of Positional e^dicatory, and 

under the head oi Subject exedicaiory, 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



James was seated 
I was then - 
Was he then 
His hat was 
" He has his coat 
The basket hung 
We are now 
The gun was 
He had a ring 

10. I put my hand - 

11. Lean your head - 

12. I have often been 

13. I have never 



seen finer 



(upon a high hill.) 
(upon the house.) 
(upon bis horse V) 
(upon his head.) 
(upon his back.") 
(upon his arm.) 
(upon battle ground.) 
(upon his shoulder.) 
(upon his fore-finger.) 
(upon his shoulder.) 
(upon my arm.) 
(upon these waters.) 



wings - - - - (upon any bird.) 
In all the above instances on is as good as upon. 

III. Material Subject Insentensic Ex-erdic-a^tory. 

14, He struck - - (upon the table) with his hand. 

DocTBiNE. — From the circumstance that the upon place, the sus" 
iaining position, which belongs to the thing that is generally in some 
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way affected, influenced , by the thing which occupies this place^ upon 
aa well as o», has come to be^in sections whose-souns are the names of 
things which are the subjects of some materiai, or mental operation ; 
u, ** Have you couio out (vpon me) with staves as {upon a thief V^) 

What is a subject ? 

*< A subject is that on which some material, or some mental opera- 
tion is performed." Hence that on which a surgeon operates, is 
called his subject — hence too that upon which one thinks^ speaks, or 
urites, is called the subject. 

15. They struck - • (upon the ground.) 

16. They beat - - (upon the house) /i// »Y ye//. 

17. They struck him - (upon his head.) 

18. « The rain came down (upon us) in torrents.^' 

II. Vague Insentensic E-picato«y, 

19. If you expect punctu- 

ality - - - (upon our part.) 

20. I trust that you will be, 

punctual - - (upon yours.) 

21. He is - - - (upon the other side) of the river. 

22. He is now - - (upon this side) of the Delaware. 

In these, and similar instances, the diction of the sections 
which begin with upon, and on, is general only. "There is no posi' 
Hon indicated. Take the section in the first of the above in- 
stances. 

1. If you expect punctuality upon our part, I trust that you ^^^ 
be punctual on your part. 

Upon our part, simply points out a place where punctuality is 
expected to be found. But, then, there is no intimation that the 
punctuality is to be found occupying any certain position in refer- 
ence to our part. In the following sections, there is not only the 
idea of place, but of a definite place, in reference to the sectional 
thing : 

1. The book is (under the table.) 

2. The pen is (upon the ink-stand.) 

But where we say that we will show punctuality upon our party 
we do not attempt to point out the exact position of this punctua- 
lity in relation to our part — the idea is, that the person addressed 
may depend upon finding punctuality somewhere about our part^ — 
but whether it will be located under, over, against^ or in this part, 
is Lot decided by the language of the section. 
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** John is about the housed* 

The exact position of John to the house, is not pointed out. He 
is somewhere ahout the house ; he may he in it, he may he out of it; 
he may he U7ider it ] he may he upon it ; and he may he over if. 
But the section, g,botd ihe hou^e^ does not decide his exa.oi positioHj 
any more than does the section ^^upon our part, ^^ decide the exact 
position of the punctuality mentioned in the superior section. 

The diction of the sections which hegin with upon, and on is 
positional^ only where the idea is that of location upon ihe surf ace^ 
as in the following — • 

1. There were dark spots vpon his skin. 

2. There were red spots on the under cuticle of his feet. 

3. He hent upon the drum. 

Now, this does not mean that he heat upon the head of the drum 
— it means that he struck upon the -surface of the drum. 

And, as the svrface is a kind of skin which envelopes the entire 
instrument, a hlow on any portion of the exterior^ is a hlow upon 
the drum. 

4. John is upon the other side of the Delaware river. 

There is no positional idea in the section, << vpon the other side ;** 
for the idea is not that he is upon the surface of the other side. 

5. John was hurled << upon the other side^^ of the Delaware 
river. 

What, huried upon the surface ! this is not at all prohahle. In 
such instances the idea is that the person mentioned in the inferior 
section. He may he under it, over it, or in it. His exzQi position 
in relation to ^he thing in the section is left vague. 

23. I have made an im- 
provement - - (upon that lamp.) 

This does not mean that the improvement is placed t/pon thesz/r- 
face of the lamp — hut that it is somewhere aJxmt the lamp. This 
sense is prohahly derived from the general idea of the words from 
which an, and upon have come ; approaching, coming towardsy and 
even cogging to a thing. 

III. Material Subject Insentensic Ex-^-dic-a-^ory. 
24 'I have performed an operation (upon his arm.) 

25. « The Philistines he - - (upon thee,) Samson,^* 

26. They came out - * -- (upon me) vrith clubs. 

27. I am engaged - - - (upon this job,) to-day. 
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I II. CoXTACr IXSENTENSIC E-DICATOEY, 

(See ^Yoie under Example 18, which begius with. on.) 
28. They were discharged (upuu the first ddy) o/* June. 

(See doctrinal notes upon Example 19, under on. Contact 
IiisuiitcMsic E-dicatury.) I 

21), " You do this - - (upon pain) o/(f6a/A." I 

(Examine the doctrinal notes upon the sections which begin with 
on. Edicatorj.) 

30. What was their con- 

duct - - - (upon this occasion.) 
(See the notes upon Example 25, under on,) 

31. They will have compas- 

sion - - - (upon him.) 
(See Example 18, under on, C. Mino.) 
82. John will retire - - (upon our approach.) 
(See note under Example 20, which begins with on.) 

33. He was - - - (upon the look-out) /or /Ac^Ai)?. 
(See Example 21, which begins with on.) 

34. They were - - (upon the alert) all night. 
(See " He is on the alert," Ex. 22 ) 

35. He is - - - (upon duty.) 

36. He was - - - (upon guard.) 

37. They were - - (upon their guard.) 

38. He appears - - (upon all public occasions.) 

39. We find ruin - - (upon ruin.) 

40. Men meet with loss • (upon loss.) * 

(Read those notes upon these instances which begin with on,) 

41. He suffered aifliction - (upon affliction.) 

42. The thunder came peal (upon peal.) 

43. He saw heap - - (upon heap.) 
(See notes upon ^^on heap^" Ex. 31.) 

44. He came - - - (upon a sudden.) 

45. He came - - - (upon an errand) o//ow. 
(See note upon « on an errand,^^ Ex 33.) 

46. The ship is - - (upon shore.) Not good — on is good.) 

HI Menial Subject Insentensic Ex-e-dic-ortory* 

47. My reflections - - (upon your situation) Aavc been pain' 

fuL 
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(upon the matter,) beforehand, 

(upon the affair) since. 

(Upon his treatment) toward me. 

(upon the thing.) 

(upon this one point.) 

(Upon what , ) is he? 

(upon a bold enterprise.") 

(upon the banks.) 

(upon this subject,) I will remark. 

(upon the diction) of prepositions, 

(upon the pre-emption act.) 

(upon Texas.) 

(upon this point) of the law in your 



- (upon common law.) 

(upon the laws) of nations f 
(upon this part) of the theme. 
(upon which) / desired to add one 



48. Consider well 

49. I have not thought 

much - - - 

60. I shall not saj a word - 

51. I will retire, and dream 

62. His mind seemed fixed - 

(What [is he] upon ?) 

53. «< He sent the officer 

54. The legislature is now - 

55. While lam - - 

56. I'have given many notes 

57. Congress is now 

58. This is a treatise - 
69. I have reflected much 

case,) 

60. Blackatone has written 

xiiuch 

61. Who has written a sound 

work - - - 

62. In his speech he enlarged 

63. The point 

Vford, is this, 

64. He is bent - - -. (upon mischief) 

Some sections which begin with on belong to the following Edi* 
catories, although these edicatories are not mentioned under 

on : 

1. Basis, Subject J Presence, Belanging-^o, Vague. 

HI. Progression Insentensic Ex-e^dic-a-^tory. 
66. He is now - - (upon his way) home. 

Examine all the notes upon those sections which commence withan 
under the head of Progression Insentensic exedicatory. 

- (upon the road.) 

- (upon the road) to fame, 

- (upon his way) to ruin. 

- (upon, the wing.) 

- (upon the alert.) 

Where the idea is aciiotiy upon the alert falls into the Progression 
Insentensic Exedicatory. I3ut where the idea is that of vigilance 
only, the diction of this section is exhausted at the Edicatory. 

1. The house was - - {on fire.) 



66. 


He 


was 


then 


. 


67. 


He 


is 


- 


- 


68. 


Hei 


Qry was 


- 


69. 


He 


is al 


ways 


- 


70. 


He 


was 


- 


- 
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NoTK, — ^The omission of on, in instances like the following, was 
not intended — ^hence yon will bring these sections, when they com- 
nience with ouj under the Local Rudioatoby, Contact EDiCii- 
TORT, and Progression Exedieaiory. 

71. The horse came - - (upon the full jump,) 

72. The horses were - - (upon a hard trot.) 
78. My horse was - - . (upon a slow walk.) 

74. His horse was • . (upon a gallop.) 

(On the full jampy) (on a hard* trot,) (on a slow walk,) (on a gal- 
lop > 

NoTS.— It may be well to say also that in treating of the sections 
of the insentensio diction which begin with on, there is no illustra- 
tion of on in the Bslonqinq-to E-dioatobt. 

I. James is • - (on the democratic side.) 

n. GoNTiQUOUB Insbntbnbio E-dioatobt. 

75. My father was - (upon my right side^) 

76. and my brother - (upon my left.) 

That is, near to my side. 

77. " There is a village - (upon the Thames.") 

78. " JeflFerson city is - (upon the Missouri river.") 

On is as good as upon in these instances. There are instances, 
however, where on must be used to the exclusion of upon. We do 
not say the ship is upon shore, The house is upon fire. 

11. BBLONQiNa-TO Inskntensic E-dicatobt. 

79. James is - - (upon the other side.) 

80. Joseph was - - (on the whig side.) 
That is, he belongs to the whig party. 



n. Basis Insentensio E-dioatob7. 

1. " John depends - (upon me) for money J^ 

DoOTBlNE. — There are various local qualities, place attributes, 
which belong to things as much as do fomty size-j colour^ &o. For 
instance, a table has an on as much as it has size ; and this on is 
as much a quality of the table as is the size of it. WattSy and others 
who have written much upon the subject of qualities, define a qua- 
lity as follows : — 
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<f A quality is that property whrcli can not exist in, and of itself, 
but is always esteemed as belonging to, and as subsisting by, the 
help of some substance which, for this reason, is called its subject." 
Does not the on of a table depend as much upon the table as does 
the size of it? Can that place which is named on be separated from 
the thing to which it belongs any more than the size, form, color, &c., 
&c. ? I should be glad to see ^philosopher attempt to separate the on^ 
the under, the o<oer, the at, the to, the by, the from, the through, 
the in, the beside, the beneath, of a table from the table, and to 
make them exist in, and of themselves ! He who attempts this 
work of abstraction, will find that the on, the under, the above, &o. 
of the table, have too strong an affinity for their subject to leave 
it, and to set up a separate, a distinct, existence for themselves ! 
Let the old school grammarians, then, call on, under, over, &c., 
adjectives ! An adjective is a word which expresses a quality — 
and a quality is that which cannot exist independent of a subject, 
a being-i^iving basis ! Now the local quality, the place attribute, 
of which upon is the name, or of which upon is the noun, (for nafne 
and 7ioun are the same,) is the great sustaining place, the well 
kDown basis position of a table, a chair, a foundation, and all other 
things. The house is erected upon, not under its foundation. 
From being the name of the place whicti iS always occupied when 
the subject to which this place belongs is made the basis, the foun- 
dation, the support, of another thing, upon, and on have come to be 
used where the sectional thing, instead of having smj place quality, 
any local attribute of uny kind, bears a bais, a foundation, a sus" 
taining, relation to something mentioned in the superior section ; 
as, John lived for weeks upon bread alone. 

Here the bread is the basis of the continuation, of John's life. 
And upon begins the section where bread, the name of this basis, 
is used, because upon, in its local character, is the name of that 
place which must be occupied in order to make the thing to which 
it belongs, a basis. 

2. I will remain - - (upon these conditions.) 

That is, these conditions arc the basis, the support, of my re- 
maining. 

3. «* We hope to be 

forgiven - - (upon our repentance.") 
The basis of the hope is the repentance. 

Why is upon used where the sectional thing has no such local at- 
tribute as upon, and on, under their primary ineanino-, denote I 
Because the sectional thing bears the same basis rclatiou to some- 
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thing mentioned in the super section, which the thing that has this 
upon place occupied, mast bear to the thing which occupies it 
*' The book is upon the table. " 

The book oeoupies the upon place — Whence the table bears a bans 
relation to the book. And, as the occupying of the upon place 
renders the table a 6am, upon is used before things which do not 
possess the t^n plaoe which the table has, provided they bear the 
oasU relation to something in the super section, which the table 
bears to the book that occupies the upon place of the table. la 
brief, the doctrine is this — From denoting the basis position, upon, 
and on^ have come to conyey a basis allusion, a foundaiioti im- 
port. 

4. << If is wrUitnj Man shall 

not live - - - (upon bread) alone. 

6. but - - - - (upon every word) thai proceeddh 
out of the mouth of Crod,^^ 

6. Wt think ... (upon the whole) (that he wUl be 

able to pay hu dtbts. 
That is, the whole matter is the from of this opinion ; this opinion 
is founded upon the basis of the whole matter. 

7. " He borrowed money - (upon his lands.") 

8. I will loan money • - (upon real estate security.) 
'9. <<H6 was put - . (upon his good conduct.") 

10. << He was acquitted - (upon some informality) in the pro- 

ccedings.^' 

11. « Cattle live ... (upon grass.") 

12. ' Paupers came • - upon the town,) like hail upon the 

ground.^^ 

13. Hooker took it - - (upon himself) to pay his brother^s 

debts. 

14. We cannot have a stable 

government - - (upon this principle.) 

15. << His cure depends - (upon his care.'') 
That is, his care is the basis of his cure. 

16. He affirmed • - (upon his honor) that he would re- 

turn. 

17. He declared - - (upon his oath.) 

That is, he placed the truth of his affirmation upon the basis of 
an oath. 

In the illustrations which I have attempted to give of cm, the in* 
stances like these are presented under the Local Rudicatory. 

(See Example 13, and 14, under on.) 
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18. '< He came - - (opon an hoar*s time/') 

DoCTRiifE. — Every action requires ^tme ; for no action can be 
performed, or done, without a longer, or shorter, time in which to 
act. Hence, every action depends upon time — therefore it is not 
very irrelevant to consider time as a kind of baaia on which actions 
are necessarily placed. Every event, as has been said already, 
depends upon more, or less time — for without time^ no event can 
happen. Hence we are constantly appropriating different portions 
of time to different events. This action will require an hour's time ', 
that, a day, &c. » 

He will draw the deed vpon a day^s time. 

That is, he will not make the act of drawing the deed depend 
upon, rest upon more time than one day's time. 

<< He came upon an hour's time." 

That is, this action did not rest, did not depend upon a day, a 
year, but upon an hour. Actions must depend upon time— hence 
time become a basis on which events are placed ; and, as time be- 
comes a basiSy upon, hud on may begin sections which contain the 

nouns that denote this kind of basis. 

• 

Will you refer the sections which begin vnth upon, or on, in the 
following senienceSf to their proper edicatories ? 

1. <^ While Peter thought (upon the vision,) the Spirit said unto 

him. Behold, three men seek thee." 

2. << Remember, sir, that 

you are - - (upon ywir oath) here." 

3. What is said here is 

said - - (t^Nm oath.) 

4. << And he put himself (upon his country) for trial, which oonii- 

try you are." 

5. There should be 

another man -* (upon the jury,) 

6. What judge is now (upon the bench ?) 

7. I have my doubts - (upon that subject.) 

8. He commenced - (upon thi other house) last week, 

9. << Is there not a God 

who looks down (upon tts) in mercy 1" 

10. << Did not men cast 

reproaches - (upon the Son) of man ?" 

11. << Some seed fell - (upon stony places) where they had not 

much earth." 
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12. « And they spit - (vpm himy) and took the reed, and 

smote him (upon the handJ^) 

13. <<Then were there 
two thieves cmcified 

with him, one - - (upoji either side.) 

14. He fell - . - (upon his face.) 

15. He is now - - (upon his trial.) 

1^* " " " - (Upon the same principie^) every man 
may violate the laws with iiupuoity. 

17. Have you any thing - (upon your books)^ against me ? 

18. ^* This is the strangest 

thing - - - (wp(m/A€///c€)of the earth." 

19. This is now - - (upon the docket,) and can not be 

removed. 

20. The horse has a scar - (upon his back.) 

21. That ox has a fly - (upon his ear.) 

22. " I shall proceed - (upon the ground) that it will he ad- 

mitted (upon the other side,) that a lawful tender had been 
made of the money which they now demand." 

23. « He knows - - (upon which side) his bread is but- 

tered." 

24. The rain beat in] - (upon us) with great severity. 

^^* " " - - (" Upon the first day) of the week, 
very early in the morning, came Mary Maedalene." 

26. « The angel of the J^ K« *«n«r 

Lord« came and rolled 
back the stone from the 
door, and sat - - (upon the stone.') 

27. He has made a great 

improvement - (upon your lamp.) 

28. He has improved - (upon your plan.) 
29 His plan is a great 

improvement - (upon your plan.) 
30. The fit is now - - (upon him.) 

Illustration of the diction of the Within. (With, and in.) 
sections which begin with within^ '• i-ocai . Radicatory. 

II. Positional Insentensic E-dicatort. 

I. There is no man - (within these walls.) 

The word, with-4n, is the name of that place which falls within 

seme boundaries. The first part of this word, is vnth ; the second 

is m. Ihese two parts are used as distinct words more generally 
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than they are in connection in the compound word, wUhtiK I 
walked in the fields with my umbrella over my head. 

The first element of this word, withrin^ has been formed from 
withe. Withe is the name of a small sapling which some fanners 
use for bringing^ and binding one stake to another in constructing 
fences. From being the name of the instrument with which one 
stake is brought^ and bound to another, vnihe without the <| has 
come to denote the act of bringing one thing to another, as, in the 
following instances : 

1 . Make me a coat with buttons upon the cuifs. 

2. I walked in the field wUh my umbrella over my head. 

1. That is, withy he, or bind buttons to the cuffs as the fence* 
maker tnths one stake to the other. 

2. That is, wiih^ or bring the Umbrella over my head as the 
fence-maker withsj or brings one stake to the other. (See With.) 

The element, wUhj in the word, within^ has the import which 
the word, toithy has in the above instances. The idea of bindings 
bringing J or fixing^ which, withy as an element of withifiy denotes, 
is not readily apprehended. This, however, arises from the imple- 
nary state of the sentence, which may be seen in the following 
instances : 

1.1 He came within my reach. 
2. He was then within sight. 

Rendered plenary : 

1. He came with thou him into my reach. 

2. He was then with thou him into sight. 

1. That is, bring or with thou him into this place just as the 
fence-maker brings one stake to the other by a withe. But, bring 
him into what place ? into the place over which my reachy my arm^ 
can extend. 

2. That is, brings or with thou him into this place just as the 
fence-maker bringSy or withs one stake to the other. Bring or 
with him into what place ? Into that place over which the sight of 
the eye extends. 

2. The pious man finds happiness (within his Bible.) 

That is, bringy withy or put the pious man into his Bible. — What 
then ? why he is happy. Yes, withy bindy bringy or fix y the pious 
man into his Bible as the fence-maker, withs^ binds^ bringSy or^/ia?c» 
one stake to the other, and he is happy : 

9 
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The pious man finds happiness (wUh in , , his Bible.) 
8. John will return - - (within a year.) 

Thai isy with, bring , or fix his return in the limits of a year. 

4. His attempt died • - (within itself.) 

That is, with, or bring the death, or the dying of the event into 
the CTent itself. 

6. *• Keep your expense - - (within your income.") 
That is, urith, bring, or put your expenses into your income, 
(lie that can see that <* in-^ome" b formed in idea, and in 

materials too, from in, and cofne^ can comprehend within aa 
formed from with, and in.) 

• 6. ** The wound festers - (within , , .") 

7. «< Ills from - . - (within , , ) thy reason must 

prevent. 

The difference between in, and within. 
Upon a mere glance, in, and within seem to be as much alike, 
or as nearly synonymous, as on, and upon. A close examination, 
however, will show that this is not the case. Generally, on may 
be substituted for upon, and upon for on. But in cannot be ex- 
changed for within, and within for in, in many instances. For in- 
stance, in the expression, « there was a family in the house,'^ within 
cannot be put for in. In conveys the idea that the family belongs 
to the house as residents — within would convey nothing of this kind: 

1. There was a family in the house. 

2. There was a family within the house. 

In the first, the idea is that the family belonged to the house. 
In the second, the idea is that the family did not belong to the 
house. 

1. Latent heat is in air. 

2. Latent heat is within air. 

In the first, the diction is that this heat belongs to the air as oHe 
of its parts. In the second, there is no such idea. 

He is in my sight, is very different from He is within my sight. 

2. He is in my reach } is different from He is within my reach. 

3. There were many cattle in that field, is quite different froukf 
— There were many cattle within that field. 

In the one case, the idea is that the cattle belonged to the field 
in which they were. In the other, the idea is that although they 
were in the field, they might not have belonged to the field. 
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1. There is gttile in every man's heart. 

2. There is guile within every man's heart. 

In the first, the idea is that guile belongs to the hesrf, and exerts 
an influenoe over it. In the second, the idea is that although guile 
is in the heart, it has no connection with the heart, except this 
local relation. Within, then, does not express the full relation 
which guile bears to the heart — hence it is not well ased. 

1« One difference between in and within, seems to be this : In 
indicates that whatever occupies the place which in points out, is 
more or less peroianently located; as, Some family is in the 
house. 

2. One difference between in and within, is this : In indicates 
tbat whatever occupies the place which in points out, has some sort 
of right either from use, tittle, or fitness, to that place ] as, We 
find fishes in water, Birds in air. 

3. One difference between in, and within, is this : In indicates 
various relations besides that of place, or local, which the thing 
that occupies the place which in points out, bears to the thing to 
which this in place belongs ; as. There- are 100 pages in that * 
book. 

Here the idea is, not that the one hundred pages are merely in- 
side of the book, but that they belong to the book as its component 
parts. But, if we substitute within for in, nothing but the naked 
local idea is conveyed to the mind concerning these pages : There 
are 100 pages within the book. 

These pages make no part of the book^— there is a book inde- 
pendent of these 100 pages ; and within thu? book these 100 pages 
are placed. ^ 

4. One difference between in, and within, is this : Within, in 
some instances where the sectional thing, is time, brings that time 
closer to you so to speak, than in ; as, I can walk a mile within an 
hour. 

This is quite difierent from, I can walk a mile in an hour. The 
hour which is alluded to in the first instance, is a definite hour — it 
is that which is withed to you — it is the hoar which is brought up 
to, withed up to the present moment. 

The preceding explanations of the difference between in, and 
tvithin, are offered, not as a full illustration of the subject, but as 
a mere commencement of snch an exposition. This mere beginning, 
however, is enough for him who can, and who willy think for him- 
self ; and ft)r him who cannot think, or who, if he can, will not, for 
a mere introduction is better than a full book. 
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Illustration of the diotion of the Mwem, Mwixt. (two.) 
•eotioDS whioh begin with atween, 

aiwixt. I. Numeral Hu-dlc. 

n. DUAX* InBENTENSIC E-DIOATORT. 

1. « Does all go right - (atween us ?'') 

2. « Is all right - - (atwixt him), and his Maker V^ 

III. Positional Insentensie Ex-e-dic-Ortory. 

8. ** The victim nailed - (atween two thieves/*) 

4. ** It eame out from - (atwixt the two clifts) of the rock," 

The preposition, a/ioeen, and atwixt, are very rarely found in 
prose. 

Between, Betwixt, 
Illustration of the sections which (twain, two,) 

1>egin with betwun, and betwixt, i» Numeral Ha-dic. 

II. Dual Insentensic E-dioatobt. 

1. There is a difference (between the two horses.) 

2. There is a discord - (betwixt the two brothers.) 
8. <<What is the distinc- 
tion - - - (between right,) an(^ uroitg?" 

4. These two men hold 

the land - - (between them.) 

It is observed by Mr. Webster, and others, that these preposi- 
tions may be used where there are more than trvo things. Mr. W* 
gives the following instance in support of his position. 

« Twenty proprietors own a tract of land between them." 

In this use of between, there is a perfect disregard to the dm 
import which this preposition derives from its parent word, twatJi' 
If we can say between twenty men, what is the difference between 
among, and between ? If there is none ; we may say, among tb^ 
two men ! among him, and me / 

«« Twenty proprietors own a tract of land between them." 

« Between them'^ should give place to the adverb, tog^her,^ot 
among should be put for between, 

1. Twenty proprietors own a tract of land together. 

2. Twenty men own a tract of land among them. Or, twenty 
men own a tract of land among themselves. 

That is, the ownership is distributed among the twenty. 
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in. Poaiii^nal Ituentensic Ex-e-dic-a-tory. 

5. He sat - - (between the rocks.) 

6. The stream ran - (betwixt the two cities.) 

7. I stood - . (between him|) and thee, 

8. << The nose is - (betwixt tbe eyes.") 

Illustration of the sections which •Against. 

begin with agaitut, ^ l- AdrenaUvo R«-dlea. 

n. Disapprobation Insentensic E-dioatory. 

1. <<Iam - - (against your pillows.'') jC^r. xUi. 

2. << His hand will be - (against every man.'') Gen. xit. 

11. KEPUaNANOE Ins£nten6io E-dioatort. 

S. ** That is a decree - (against law,) 

4. - . - - (against public opinion,) 

5. and - - • - (against reason itself.") 

n. Competition Insentsnsio E-dioatort. 

6. This horse ran - . (against that , .) 
. 7. Harrison ran - - (against Van Buren.) 

S, *^ The Whigs are - (against the Democrats.") 

9. There are ten votes - (against mine.) 

n. Local Insentensic E-dicatort. 

10. "The ship is - - (against the mouth) of ike river.^^ 

11. Aaron lighted the lamp 

over . - - (against the candlestick.) .ATum. viiu 

12. He leans - -> . (against the wall.) 

11. Unpropitious Insentensic E-dioatory, 

13. The change of mea- 

sures is - - - (against us.) 

14. The choice of officers 

was ... (against them.) 

II. Antioipative Insentensic E-dicatory. 

15. They should get good 

wood ... (against winter.) 

16. All should lay up some. 

thing - T - (against time) of need. 

17. << Urijuh made it - - (against king Ahaz who came from 

Damascus. ' ^ ) 2 Kings xvi. 
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IL RiXBDiAL Inssntensio E-DICATOET. 

18. Cold water is good - (against a cold.) 

19. ** Alkalies are good - (against the heart-barn.") 

II. GOXPKNSATION InSJENTJBNSIO E-DIGATO&T. 

20. ^ How will yon change 

horses ? I will put 

mine - - - (against yours.) 

.II. Prevkntivx Inskntensio E-dioatobt. 

21. *''! have endeavoured to 

guard - • . (against a cold.") 

22. I shall guard - - (against thieves.) 

n. Hostile Inssntensio E-dicatobt. 

23. He raised impious war (against the throne,) 

24. and - - • (against the monarchy) of God. 

Illustration of the diction For. (from, fore.) 

of the sections which begin '• Adrersatire kanUca. 

with /or. II. Value Insbntensio E-dicatobt. 

1\ He gave a dollar - (for the knife.) 

Dootrine. — That the learner may understand the indicative 
character of the sections which begin with for^ with ease, I have 
attempted to illustrate the primary import of for itself. This at- 
tempt is made in the following cut : 

Being Fared. Faring 




FoTf primarily, denoted the act of approaching an individual 
face'vnae, as is seen in the above cut. The person who forSf or 
joreSf is placed by the very act of faring^ opposite to him who is 
foredy or approached. And, from the fact that /or was primarily 
the name of the act out of which the adversative position grew, ^r«, 
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abridged to /or, has oome to be used where one thing is put opposite 
to another in value. Henoe some of the sections which begin with 
JoTy convey the idea that the sectional thing is placed against the 
other thing in value 5 as, *< Buy us, and our land for bread.'' — Gen. 
zlviii. 19. 

The bread is placed against ns, and opr land, much in the same 
way as he who forSy is placed opposite to him who is fored. The 
difference between the two cases is that, in one the opposition lies 
in place; in the other, it lies in value. In one, the opposition is 
produced by bringing one person against another in position ; but 
in the other, it is produced by putting one thing against another 
in value, 

2. - - - * (^^ I'or my life) I cannot understand the 
man." 
That is, though I should place my life against this knowledge, 
even with this high price, I can not get it. 
8. I will give my hor^e (for yours.) 
That is, I will put my horse against yours in value* Or, I will 
set the value of mine against the value of yours. 

4. " He gave cattle - (for horses.") 

5. << They gave him ten stripes (for each offence.") 
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DocTRimE. — The penal code has fixed a certain penal value to each crime 
much in the same way in which the businesa system has fixed a particular 
^ue to each article which ia purchased, or exchanged in the market. Hence 
punisbnents are spoken of as being set off against crime. Or punishment 
is spoken of as being given in exchange for crime, or against crime.^ And 
although from a slight view, this may seem anomalous ; yet from a dose 
examination, no eccentricity wiU be found in it To him who is ignorant 
of the true import of y^, the expression, " Pennsylvania gives severe punish- 
menta yor crime" conveys the idea that Pennsylvania inflicts punishment 
to /procure crime — and, that she is bent on promoting, instead of preventing 
a violation of ber laws ! But to him who understands /ur as meaning 
. against, this expression is just, and beautiful. The sections in the 
following sentences^ have the same grammatical imjMrt : 

1 . Pennsylvania gave D. imprisonment/or his crimes. 

%, Johnson gave D. cash /or his com. 

In both, the idea is that, one thing is set off against another : in the first, 
die imprisonment ia put against the crime ; in the second, the idea is, that the 
cash is put against the com. It is in both cases a matter of exchange : 
Pennsylvania had received the crimefe of D. and she gave him imprisonment 
in exchange, Johnson received the com of D. and he gave him cash in 
azcfauige, 

0. "And if any mischief 
follow, then thou 

. (for life,) 

- (for eye,) 

- (fortooth,J 

- ?for hand,) 

- (forfoot.")^ar.xxi. » 
Fife a 

- (for many.") Matt, xx. 

That is, to set his life off in the character of an equivalent, against the 
many who were lost in the fall of Adam. 

12. *• Or what shall a man 

give in exchange - (for his own soul ?") Alark viii. 

II. Resistive . E-dicatort. 

13. This root is good - (for a cough.) 

That is, this root is good to oppose, or subdue a cough. As he who /brs 
another, is opposed to him in place, so is this root opposed to a cough in 
action. 

14. ** Alkalies are good - (for the heart-burn.") 
That is, they are good to resist (he heart-burn. 





shalt give life - 


7. 


eye 


8. 


tooth 


g. 


hand 


10. 


foot 


11. 


"To give his 




ransom - 
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15. Every man should 

provide clothing - (for winter.) 
That is, clothing to resist the cold of winter. 

This, 15, may seem to many to &U nnder the Asaptxihto E-bi 

GATORT. Upon this point, I shall make a few reflections nnder this 
dicatory, 

n. Pbbventiom E-oioatory. 

16. "She wrapped him 

close - - - (for , catching) eold.^* — Sbak. 
That is, she wrapped him close to prevent the catching of a cold. 

17. **And, - - - (for the time shall not seem te- 

dious.") SUAK, 

That is, as a prevention against the time's seeming tedioos, Su, This 
application is obsolete. 

n. Obstacle £-dicatory. 

18. " John will go where 

he pleases - - (for all) me." 

That is, John will go where he pleases, even when all which I can do 
stands against his act in the character of an obstacle. The plenary state 
will do the reader no harm : 

fJohn will go where] (he pleases) (for all » t ) 

(f » f »)( » ^^') 
John will go where he pleases (tor all the opposition') {which can 66 
made) {by mc) 

19. •* Joseph Boston may 

be in Philadelphia, - (for any thing) that I know." 

That is, nothing which I know can be put against this &ct to prevent, to 
disprove it. 

20. The roads are bad, 

indeed, but - - (for all) that I shail go. 

But r snail go even against this obstacle. Plskart : But I shall go {fi^f 
against all the impediment) {which th&tfact can produce,) 

II. Substitution E-oicatory 

21. John acts - - (forme.) 

That is, John is set off against me, as a substitute for me. 

22. " He gave up the law (for divinity.") 
That is, he substituted one profession for the other. 

23. He translated the 

poem line - - (for line.) 
That is, he set off a line of English, for instance, as a substitute, againitf 
•r for, a line of Latin. 
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n With RinmiscB-TO jS-oicatobt. 

S4. It was a great turn - - (for John) io give. 

That is, when this amoant is placed oft against John, mach as he 
who /oft, is against him that is fored, it is great By the side of John 
this sum is large — bat by the side of Stephen this sum is small. 

25. ** It was young counsel - (for these persons,) 

26. and violent counsel - - (for the matters.") 

n. With RErxBEarcx-TO E-hzcatort. 

1. I have many apprehen-' 

sions ... (for him,) 

2. I have no apprehensions - (for myself.) 

DocTBiirs. — ^From being the name of the act of approaching face- 
wise, /or has eome to convey an aUasion, in certain cases, to an ap- 
S roach without any regard to the manner ; as, I have many appre- 
ensions for him; but I have no apprehension for myself. 
That is, when I for, or approach him, I have many apprehensions, 
bat when I for myself, I have no apprehensions. Hence comes the 
idea expressed in the distinctive title, " Witu Refkbkkck-to." 

3. Thus much - - - (for this trait) in the character 

o(for. 
That is, all the above note approaches, or fira th!s trait, the with 
refartnee to trait. 

4. *• Thus much - - - (for the progress) of the de- 

luge.'' 

IL Ix THK Chabacteb-op Ru-dicatobt. 

5. I took him - - - (for a good man.) 

6. They were taken - - ^for brothers.) 

7. "I hear- - - - (for ceriain,) mid do speak the 

/rM/A."— Shak. 

8. *»He quivered with his 

feet, and lay - - (for dead.") — Dryden. 

9. We took you- - - (for the President.) 

10. " Let her go - - - (for an ungrateful woman.") 

11. "I took this note - - (for the messenger) of love.'* 

Doctrine.— To pl&oe for at the beginning of insentensic sections that 
describe the character in which the thing mentioned in the superior 
section, is taken, is not inconsistent with the primary import of this 
preposition. Primarily, it was the province of /or ' to denote the 
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person faeetoiK. From thU parUadaritu in the chwaOer of the spproftoh- 
ing aot^ for has come to convey an allaaion to characta; ' Hence /^r hw 
come to be the first word in the insentensio sections which mentioa the 
exact character in which a person, or a thing is taken ; as, I took this note 
fhr good money. 

That is, I took it in the character of good money. Or good numeyiM the 
character in which I took the note. 

Had the primary import of for been the act of approaching an indivi- 
dual in various eharaeters, or vuays^-or had this woi^ been applied to the 
act of approaching without any particular manner^ or eharaeter of action, 
there is no probability thatthis preposition would now be employed to con- 
vey an allusion to the character in which a thing is taken by a person. 

^11. Destination Etdxcatory. 

12. " We sailed from Boston - - (for Texas.") 

13. *« We sailed from Peru ' - - (for Chioa.") 

14. " We sailed directly - - - (for Genoa.'^) 

BocTRixx. — ^The word, Chirut, is the name of a cibr, a place. This 
word without for conveys no idea at all of a place of daiination* The 
abdictive import of the word, China, is quite diJOferent from the condietive 
import of *'for China." " China" signifies a city, bat **for China," as used 
above, signifies a place of destination. 

The word, /or, primarily, was the name of an act which always had a 
destination; ror he who was forcing, approaching another face^wise, was 
bound to a certain port, so to speak : the other person became a sort of place 
ef destination : the foring person wae constantly uuikxag f or fOif ortvarda to 
the other individuaL Besides^ the formality of the act of lerwg, is indi- 
cative of some fixed purpose. The act was done faee^wiM-^faee toward 
facey as is seen in the cut 

Thia formal act would naturally raise in the mind of him who was finred, 
the idea of a fixed purpose in him who wae foring. The act of foring, then, 
was connected with a particular placet a special port, and with a fixed pur- 
pose. And, as these are two things which constitute a destination^ with 
what marked propriety is for employed to convey the notion of destination ? 
Design, and place are the elements of destination. 

^ n. CONDUCIYE-TO E-DICAT0R7. 

15. It would be . - - . ({ot his heMk) to exe? 

cise. 

16. To be just is - - - - ^for the general good.^ 

17. To withdraw would be - - (for his honour. V 

18. It would be - - - • (for his comfort) to re- 

tire. 

DocTBiiri. — Originally, y&r in the form of fore, signified the act of 
approaching an individual, not in the direction of his si£, nor in the direc 
tion of his back, but in the direction of his face. And, as the face is a 
token of favour, of good, for has come to be used where the sectional 
thing is to receive some good from the act, or measure, mentioned, eilher 
before, or after the section ; as. To tell the truth is for his credit. 
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IVt ti. to tell the trath k for fhegood of hii credit Or, (he telling of 
ihe truth will not be against, but in favour of his credit. 

That the froa ia emplujed aa aa emblem of good, of favour, is obvious 
fium tha IbUowiiig inatancea: 

1. ** Hide not thy face from thy servant because he is in 

great trouble^." 

2. ** Wilt tliou for ever cast ns off, 

And still neglect our cries t 
Why should we seem like men abhorred, 
Or banished from thy /ace?" (from thy favour.) 

It waa the/oee that conducted him who fored, to him who was fored. The 
act ot faring f then, bad much to do with ihrnfitot ; and ^hdfaee has much to do 
with the/ai!Ottr, jpood— much to do with the idea of promoiine the object for 
which one approaches, or fan another. For if I approach an indiyidoal foraid, 
and he tn^ns his /oec iVom me, the conclusion must be that the attempt at pro- 
curing aid from him, will be fruitlesa. The moment hisyhc^ is turned frum 
me, the idea ia indicated that my approaching him for favour, will not be 
eoHduehe to the object for which I approached him. The &ce, too, has 
much to do in giving, and denying favour by its clear expressions either foi 
or against the appeal. The face, howevpr, is never used as an emblem of 
iiif of ffie^ttf ion— it ia indicative of good, of favour, in all instances where 
it is employed. And, aa tlie act of faring leads tp this emblem of goodj 
so the word, far, has eome to ba used as ue sign that the act, or measure, 
mentioned in connection with the sections, will lead to the good^ 
to the favour of this thing ; as, it is lor toe cause of general education to 
astabliah publie achoola. 

Faring leada a penon to ih& faxt—^bie face is a prominent token, or enn 
blem oifavouTt of ^oorf— 4ienea far ham coma to convey the idea of one 
thing's conducing to the good of another. 

II. NeOATION £>DICAT(»17. 

19. ««He is able to walk - - - (for aught) Iknoto.'^ 
That is, nothing which I know ia a negation of the idea that he can walk. 

20. (For aught) is generally 
known, John Boston is honest. 

21. •« The President is in the city - (for aught) is known.** 

n. Benefit E-dicatoht. 

9.2. I write (for Mr. Adams.) 

DocTRiirx. — ^The face is often alluded to in the scripture, as a token of 
fiivour. And, as far was the name of the act of approaching, which ia 
closely connected with the face of each person, far, like the face itself^ has 
oome to convey an idea of favour. From conveying an allusion to favour 
It has naturally come to make an allusion to benefit. It was doneyor me. 

Thttt is, for my benefit 
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li you Will not go for him, you will certainly go for ycuf' 

self. 
Thai is, if you. will not go for his besefit, yoa will certainly golbr th« 
benefit of yourself^ 

23. He works. - - - . - (for hia brother.) 

24. " For be loyeth our nation ; and he 

hath built a synagogue - - ffor us.*') 

25. Will you carry this note - -(forme?) 

26. *' I will go to Boston - - (for you) for ten doU 

lara,^* ' 

II. InFaVOUR-OF E-DICATOTIY. 

III. Support Ex-e-dic'Cirtory. 

27. Is there a good reasbn - - (for this course) of con* 

duct? ... 

28. Is there a good cause - - (for this distinction) 

antong men? 

29. "But this argument does not make (for the defendant.") 

30. " There is a natural, imtputable, 

and eternal reason . - - (for that , ) which we 

call virtue^ and against that which we call vice. " 

^ BocTBT vs. — ^The idea is that the reason here nientioned,ybrff, appfvaehest 

comes up to virtue, much as one person was said to for another. And the 

reason fors virtue, presses up to virtue, to support virtue— hence the idea of 

mfinourvf. 

The act o( foring from its very nature placed face opposite to face. It 
was an act the manner of Which was controlled entirely by faces. Hence 
for, the very name of this act, has come to-be used as the face itself 'n fre< 
quently used, as a sign of favour* ** Hide not thy face from thy servant 
because he is in great trouble." 

Foring is iface action— -the yaclc id a token of favour — ^hence the name 
of ihia face act, has come to be employed much as the face itself^ 

III. Partial Ex-e'dic^a'tory. 

31. I am - - - - - (for a free trade.) 

32. He was ----- (for a republican go- 

vernment.) 

33. Is he • - - - - (for a ' limited mo» 

narchy ? 

34. "Aristotle is - ^- ,- ,- (foj poetical justice. ") 

35. In this country, every man is - (for himself,) 

36. and all - - - - (for the government, i 
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n. PotfOM E-tMCATMT* 

III. Benefit Ex-t'die-^Hory. 
97. Wag this instninieiit made - -.(for James T) 
88. Were men bora ... hot kings,) 
80. as beasts are - • - - (for men ?) 

Dqctrirx.— >Th« idea of porpoie ia ({aite naturally derived from the ae 
^faring. The act ilaetf is indicative of parpoee. 

III. Procurative Ex^eidie-ortory 

40. I went - - - - - (for my*book.) 

41. He is ever waiting • 

good.) 

42. " I am looking • 

rfoy." 

43. I apply to this court - 

44. and 

46. He was sent to me - 

46. «« He wrote 

47. Men generally write • 

48. I am ready ... 
49., I have prepared 

50. He is now in search - 

51. Let him recur to jantiquity - 

HI 



(for some expected 

', (for my brother) eveiy 

ffor redress,) 
ffor protection.) 
(for money.) 
(for money.") 
(for fame.) 

!for you.J 
for you.) 
for arguments.) 
for examples.) 



Use-of Ex-e-dic-a-tory* 

- rfor the head.) 

- (for John Boston.) 

- (for that room.) 

- (for pens.) 

- (for nothing.) 

- (for twigs,) 

- (for the mill.) 
• (for me) to control the 



52. Hats are made • 
58. This coat is • 

54. This glass is - 

55. This knife is good 

56. That knife is good 

57. The osier is good 

58. and the poplar - 

59. «« It is not- 

sea:' 

That ii, this tMe of me, ao to speak, is not the purpose for which I was 
intended. 

n. Lot E-mcATORT. 

60. It was reserved - - - • (for America) to haa 

the world to democracy. 
That is, it was tiie part, fiite, or division, which fell to America as her let 

61. It was not - - - . (for Adam) to with' 

stand the temptation of the forbidden tree. 
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62. It was - - • • - (for Christ) to redeem 

the lost race, 

63. It is not (for me) to dictaie to 

you, gentlemen. 

64. It is not (for bim) to control the 

seas. 

II. AuxQJART Inskhtsnbio E-dicatokt. 

65. " Moral consideration can no way 

move the sensible appetite, was 

it not (for the will.") 

That is, did not tb« wiU for, or come up to the aid of moral oonsideration, 
moral eonaideratioii oould not moye the sensible appetite. 

In some instances, for exerts its influence oyer the section of the insentensie die- 
tion thing; and in others, oyer the section o£ the tmnk order or tha yerb thing : 

1. Henry cried out /or anguish, 

2. He gare a dollar for the book. 

In the first, for renders the angntsh the causr of the crying ont In the 
second, for exerts no inflaenoe oyer the book, the section thing, but exhausts 
its influence upon the dollar, a section of the trunk order thing, in. causing *t 
to stand against the book in yALUx. 

In the instance, "for thr will," for exerts its powers upon the will in bring 
ing it up to the aid of the will in moying the sensible appetite. The will FORk 
the appetite to bestow a help, a good, a fayour, upon it in aiding it in the work 
of moying the appetite. 

66. He conld not pay his debts, was 

it not - - - - (for his friends.) 

That is, he conld not pay his debts did not his friends for him, and fayoar him 
with their aid. 

67. I shoold go was it not - - (for my brothers.) 

That is, was it not that my brothers press np to me, or for me with their aid in 
helping me not to go. This section, however, except in form, belongs to the prr- 
TXMTioir Inskhtjbssxc Edigatory. 

II. Causative Insentensio E-bioatobt. 

68. "He cried out- ... (for anguish.'') 

69. He cannot pay- - - (for the want) o/ meaw*. 
TO. (**For this reason) I 

cannot believe the report" 
71. '* With fiery eyes sparkling • (for very wrath. '') 

12. ''That which we - • - (for our unworthiness,) 

are afraid • 

13. to crave, our prayer is that God - (for the worthiness) of 

his Son would vouchsafe to grant" 
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f4. The tnh&bitants floffered • (for provision,) :> - . :» 
T5. and - - - - (for wood. )- 

DocTRnnfi — ^The act of Jbring seema well calcnlated to raise the 
idea of a cause. The act is a formal on^ ; face a?aifast face^ as 
in the cut. This formal act would hardly "be performed without 
some certain cause to produce it. Nor is it at all likely that the per- 
son fored, cDuld witness this' formal approach without some mental 
inquiry into the cause of the event. From having heen the nam^, 
the sign, of an act which is replete with causey for has come to be- 
gin sections whiok are founded upon the cause /^s, << The man was 
hanged /or the crime of murder," John was afraid /or to return 

76. He was afraid ... (for to meet his opponent.) < 

<< To meet his opponent ^^^ i| the oause of the fear, and is taken as 
a trunkcated, half section. 

n. PaSJBINO^THROUGH InSENTENSIO E-DIOATORY. 

77. " Henry travelled - - - - (for three hours) to- 

gether, » 

78. They hold their offices . - . (for life.) 

79. "They rode . - - . - (for miles togtether."3 

80. His nod has decided all causes in Sicily (for these thrae 

years.) 

Doctrine. — The import of the distinctive word which is com- 
pounded of passing, B,n^hrough, is aptly derived from the action ' 
of which for^ or forey was primarily the name, or sign. To /or» - 
was to pass from the place of departure through all that space 
which fell between the foring, lind the /or«rf person: Hence for 
has come to mean passing through the entire time, or the wht)le / 
space in distance; mentioned in the section. JPar denoted passing; 
nay, more, it signified passing through. To for an individual, was 
to pass through all the space which lay between him who was to /or, ^ 
and him who was to be fored. For demanded the performance of ^ 
the eniirey the whole act. ' " . * 

Remark. — For is the only preposition which can be conjected to 
a section. And where it is so conjected, the whole is taken as 
one section ; and the half section part is the noun to' which /or is con- 
jecled ; as, He went to Boston for to see his friends. 

' In such instances, the whole section, is a trunk section, of the 
trunk order, having as clear a indiciive character as any other 
section which begins with for. Generally, however, this kind of 
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section is for the Purpose Edicatory, and Procuraiivt Exedicatary; 
M, « What went ye out ftn' to see V^ 

2. For ia often an adverb ; as. He was called for^ 

Glass the t'ollowing sections which begin with /or. 

« It is for us to show that our religion, is the religion of the 
Bible.'^ 

2. " There are tears for his lowy joy for his fortune^ honor for 

his mloTj and death for his anUniion.^^ 

3. <* As I slew my best lover /or ths good of Rome, I roserye the 

same dagger for myself^ whenever RoQ)e demands my 
death." 

4. << Now, for so many glorious actions done,^ 

For peace at home, and for the public wealthy 
I mean to crown a bowl for Ocssar*s health*^ 

5. " He digged a place /or the vinc-vaf,** 

6. " A motion was made (for an order) (for a writ,) [for the eiee* 
tion) of a burgess (for to serve , , , ) in parliament (for the 
borough) of Old Sarum." 

7. Will you work {for me) for six days) for t%oo dollars {for each 

day?) 

8. I have a hat (for each man.) 



Illustration of the diction of the Of Source^ — {from off*) 
sections which begin with of 

I. SonrcltlTe Ra-dlc. 

n. Material Insentensic E-wcatort. 
1. " This cloth is made - - - (of good wool.") 

Doctrine. — Of denotes that the following 
thing is the source of the preceding one. It is 
thought to be a contraction of off^ with which in _ 
one respect it is nearly synonymous. *< The if 
fruit o/" the vine.'* " 

That is, the fruit which has sprung off from 
the vine. The word, of seems not only to in* 
herit the significant character, of its parent, off^ 
but to possess hUos^sourdtive one for which it is 
indebted not to off^ but to the power of custom. The truth is that 
men saw the convenience of having a word in our language, which 
would express not only the idea of one thing coming &om another 
thing, but that it comes from the other thing as its source. Off 
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denotes the idea of departure, but not that of source — and to f atr 
niah thii word, they have dropped one / in o/, which njakes 
of. And to give of its import, they have retained the import of 
oj^,and added that of source. The figure which has been selected 
to represent this word (of) is the sun, the great source of light,^ 
heat, &o. &c. 

Of imports source — and as the sun is the source of so much, the 
sun is presented as the general meaning of of, 

Thie cloth is made of good wool. 

** Of here means souree, and is used to show that the wool, called 
good, is the souree off from which the cloth sprung. This cloth is 
made, Uken off from good wool. Now, as light and heat, spring 
off from the sun, sp does the cloth spring off from the wool. At- 
tend to the following remark : 

As the sun is the source of light, and heat, so is the thing men- 
tioned AFTE& of, the source of something mention-ed bkfore of. 

2. This hat is .ma4e - . - ,(o£ fine fur.) 
8. This is a man - - (of genius.) 

That is, his mind has been derived principally from genius. Or, 
genius is the source whence his mind, or his powers of mind, have 
been formed, constructed made. The word, maUi as here used, 
does not include the person, the body of the individual — it includes 
the mind only. It is an instance in which the whole is put for a 
part. It is a synecdoche — a common figure in which ajpar^-only 
may be put for the whole, or the whole for a part. 

It is held by the old school grammarians, that the leading idea 
of this section, is that of possession. From a slight examination 
this notion seems plausible enoilgh. 

*^ ThiB 13 tk mB.n of gBnitts.^* 

Well, say, they, if he is a man oi genius t he roMsi possess genius. 
This mode of reasoning, however, would lead to very absurd results; 
for every thing which is formed out of materials, must foe in pos* 
session of the materials from which it is made. . Hence the section, 
« of leather j^^ in the following period, is possessive in its diction : 

<< These shoes are made of leather.^* 

That the shoes which are made from leather, possess leather, 
cannot be questioned for one moment. But it may well be questioned 
at all times, whether the; notion of possesnan^ is the expressed idea 
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in tbB s««tioii vhioh'. mentions the material from wImcIi the tbiog is 
made by the. maker. 

"The shoe is made o//caM«r." 

The expressed idea is that the leather is the m^/en'or/ out of which 
the shoe is derived. The inferred idea is the shoe possesses the 
leather. This is a natural result — who does not know that a 
shoe which is constructed oiit of leather, has leather in, and about 
it? The kind o^ posseisiony however, which is here inferred by the 
mind, is not legitimate possession. To render the possession legiti* 
mate, the shoe should be formed, and exist independent of the leather 
which, the oM school grammmartanis say the shoe possesses. Legiti- 
mate possession o( leather by a shoe, does not require that the shoe 
should be formed out of leather; it may be made of cloth j of silky 
of paper. The shoe .must be made before it can begin to possefrs 
leather, or any other thing. Hence it may be made of cloth^ and 
possess leathery just as quickly, just as soon, aa it would was it cod<- 
8 true ted fr^m leather. If the shoe is made of cloth, it will possess 
leather as soon as leather is put into its possession ; and, if it is 
made of leather it will nol possess leather till leather is put into its 
possession. A' thing cannot be -said to possess that of whieh it is 
made ! To give a shoe legitimate possession of leather, a piece of 
leather must, in some way or other, be placed within the shoe. 
This, however, cannot be done till the shoe exists, hence a paper shoe 
may posses^ leather as well as a leather shoe ! 

Again, does it seem likely that the word, of^ has been formed 
from off to mark possession^ Has it ever been known that off^ the 
parent of q/*, conveys any allusion to possession f- The truth is that 
the mind, in matters of words, net un frequently performs a sort 
of legerdemain operation upon itself: from the ease with: which it 
comprehends the inferred idea, it adopts the inferred one for the 
expressed- The mind generally cheats itself in this way in in- 
stances in which the inferred idea is not inconsistent with the gene- 
ral notion of the sentence ; and the expressed one is 'more difficult 
to apprehend. To prevent this fraud of the mind upon itself, the 
reader should give his sole attention to the expressed idea. It is 
hot difficult to see in what way the old school grammarians have come 
to the conclusion that the section in the following sentence has a 
passive import by expression r 

" This is a man of genius. ^^ 

They have unwittingly neglected the expressed idea, because no 
absolute harm could result to the general idea, from substituting 
the inferred one for the expressed one. The expressed idea is that 
genius is the source, so far as the material constitutes the source , 
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of the miod. Not that the mind is ail geniuBt fant that mare of tb» 
scarce ingredient, has been used than is generally employed id 
in forming minds. Is the shoe that is naid to be made of leather, 
aU leather ? Certainly not — it is made np of ihrtad^ pegs^ doth, and 
Uather. The main material is leaiher — hence we say the shoe is made 
of .leather ; or, the shoe is a leather shoe. 

Before of had been formed, men must have felt the necessity of 
having a word with which to begin those sections that mention the 
m'fterial out of which the thing, named in the trunk word, and in the 
trunk section, is made. In providing such a word, they fell upoa 
off as the material out of which to form it. They mast^iave selected 
off as the material for o/, for two reasons. First, off required but 
little alteration to render it suitable inform — the omission of one 
/. But secondly, and mainly, they selected off from which to form 
suoh a word, because off had a meaning which they desired the new 
word to have. And of^ like offf in all instances, denotes the idea 
of springing from, coming from. To this idea of from^ men oon- 
joined that of source ; hence of was made such a word as men saw 
was necessary in the expression of thoughts concerning that source 
from which things are formed, or derived. 0/, then, signifies that 
the thing mentioned in the section which of begins, is in some 
way, in some sense, or other, the source of the thing mentioned in 
the superior section. 

4. ** He is a man - - - (of decayed fortune.*') 

That is, he is a man, so far as his condition is concerned, of s 
new creation. From whose hands has he now fallen ? From those 
of a decayed fortune. In condition^ he is a new creature — and, 
with propriety may it be said, that he is the son, the offspring of a 
decayed fortune. . 

He is a man whose condition is that of a decayed fortune. 

That is, whose conditbn is that condition which has proceeded 
from a decayed fortune ) or which has been formed out of a decayed 
fortune somewhat as a shoe is formed out of leather. In other 
words, the decayed fortune is the material out of which the condi- 
tion is formed, much in the same way in which the leather is the 
njaterial of which the shoe is formed. The expression is k figure 
in which the man himself is put for his condition. It is what the 
old school men call a mkonymy. 

A metonymy is a figure which mentions one thing 

with a view to point out another with which it has an index rela* 
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Hod. The man is mentioned as an index to his condition, . <<He 
is a man of decayed fortune" 

5. *<John Brown is a man - - (of straw.") 

If the old school men . are correct, the idea here is that John 
Brown possesses straw ! But, if the new are correct, the idea is 
that he is made of materials which are ahout as efficient in the pro- 
duction of a man, as is the straw of which human scare^crows^ some- 
times placed in Ifields of corn, are constructed by farmers. Tq show 
that a shoe is not good, we may show the materials o£ which it is 
made : so to= indicate that a man is not effident^ we may show the 
materials of which he has been made : he is a man of draw. 

Then again, to indicate that a man is a man, we may mention the 
materials out of which he is formed: he is a man 6f ^enii^, and 
judgmetit. That is,^a man whose mind has been oolisti'ucted ott 
of the very best materials. 

6. "He is a man - - (of an unblemished character.'') 

This, too, is mdonymy : the man is mentioned in order to arrive 
at his reputation. He is a man of an unblemished character. That 
is, he is a man whose character is formed out of an unblemished cha- 
racter. Every man's character is not made out of such good stuff. 

7. " The wickedness - - ^ (of the human heart) is obvious." 

Here, by the human hearty is meant the leading passion of the 
human heart. Hence the" idea is that wickedness is the material of 
which this passion is mado; or formed. 

8. « They are - - - - (of this opinion.") 

TAcy, here, means their doctrine^ their belief their sentiment. 
Hence the ideli is th&t this opinion is the material out of which their 
sentiment is formed. 

9. " If he found any - - - (of that way.'') 

That is, if he found any person whose religious doctrine wasmade, 
or formed, out of that way. That is, out of that way, or system, 
which Jesus Christ revealed toman. 

10. He has a knowledge - -. (of man.) 

That is, man is the material from which this knowledge is formed. 
But the word, man, as here used, does not mean the human race — 
it means ihe nature of this race. Hence the true idei& may be better 
seen from the following : 

He has a knowledge of the nature of man. 
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That is, the nature of man is the material from which the know- 
ledge in qnestion is derived. Some bow or other, the nature ib 
worked up into ideas ; and these are knowtedf^e. But is the nature 
worked np into ideas as leather is worked np into shoes ? O, no ! — 
nor is this partioniar method of working the nature np into Ideas, 
necessary to render the nature a material. The mind, some how or 
other, extracts, draws, the nature of man from man, into itself, and 
eonstrneta, by ito own operation upon this nature, such ideas oot 
of it, as are denominated knowledge. Saj for instance, that one 
of the ideas whieh are denominated a knowledge of the nature of 
man, is that the human heart is prone to evil. Now this pronene$s 
must be the very material from which this idea is formed. 

11. <<The foundations were made - ^of precious stones.") 

12. ** The first foundation was - (of jasper.") 

13. « The second , was - (of sapphire.") 

14. << Does he faithfully discharge the duties - (of his office ?**) 

His entire office is cut np into parts, and thus made into di£Ferent 
duties. Each part is the material from which a distinct duty is 
formed. 

15. ** The state - (of moral purity) is a happy condition^* 

That is, the «/a/e, the condition.^ which is made from the material^ 
called moral purity^ is a happy state. 

16. « This lad goes by the name - (of John.") 

That is, he goes by that name which is made out of the material, 
John. Or, the word John^ is the material out of which the name 
by which this lad goes, is made. 

17. A binominal root is composed - (of two parts.) 

18. " They platted a crown - - (of thorns.") 

19. I saw a sea - - - . (of glass.) 

20. " They made clay - - - (of the spittle.") 

21. " Ye are .... (of this world.") 

That is, your leading character is a composition of worldly 
material ff. 

22. He has a singular kind - . (of nose.) 

A kind is a class, made up of individuals, having the same 
characteristics. Hence these individuals are the source of the 
kind — the source^ inasmuch as they are the materials out of whioh 
the kind is made, or formed. 
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23. ,6ive me a loaf - - - - (of bread.) 

That is, a loaf which is made out of the material that b called 
bread* 

24. James got a loaf - - - (of sugar.) 

This loaf it seems is made, not out of bread, but out of sugar. 

25. Give me a pound - - - (of tea.) 

Give me a pound — but from what shall this pound be derived I 
What material shall be used in forming, in making, this pound ? 
tea. The pound, then, shall be made out of tea. 

26. « I saw the body - - - (of Samuel Jones.'') 

From what material was this body made, which I saw ? from the 
human matter, called Samuel Jones. Samuel Jones, then, is the 
source of this body, by being the material of which the body was 
formed, or made. 

27. " I live in the eity . - (of Philadelphia.'') 

«« Live in what city ?" I will answer your question by telling 
yon the material out of which the city is made : I live in the city 
of Philadelphia, That is, the city in which I live is that city which 
springs off from, or out of, that place which is called Philadelphia. 

28. Henry lives in a house - - (of stone.) 

Lives in what house 1 Let this question be answered by naming 
the materials of which the house is constructed. " Henry lives in 
a house of stoneJ*^ 

29. << Language is the principal vehicle (of thought.") 

GooLD Bbown's Grammab. 

The impropriety with which this sentence is marred by an im- 
proper use of o/, has led to its introduction in this place. It has 
been said that in matters of words, the mind not unfrequently 
cheats itself by unwittingly substituting the inferred meaning of a 
sentence, for the expressed one. This instance by Mr. Goold 
Brown, is well calculated to sustain this position. Men, in gene- 
ral, upon reading this sentence, would disregard the expressed idea 
of it, and, from the nature of the subject, fix upon an inferred one. 
The inferred idea is that language is a vehicle which is employed 
for the purpose of communicating thoughts. The expressed idea, 
however, is that language is a vehicle wfalch is made out of thought^ 
much as a carty or any other vehicle is made out of wood^ and iron. 
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1. « LftDguage is * vekicU oftkougktj^ 

2. A river is a -^ . stream of fresh water ^ &c. . 

Does the section, of fresh watery indicate the purpose of the 
stTeain? 0, no— ^this section tells of what the. stream is made : a 
river is a stream of fresh cnaier. A river is a stream- a stream 
of Wkat 1 Tiiat is, what matter iis it of which this stream iis formed t 
Is the stream made of brandy ? .No. . Is it made of cider ? No. 
Is it made of liquid metal ? No. The stream is made of fresh 
water, 

1. << Language is a vehicle of thought.^* 

2. A river is a stream of fresh water, &o. 

Will the reader examine these two sentences in juxtaposition ? 

A stream is something which mnst be made oat of some material 
^-hence^ *^ of fresh water^* is subjoined,' to show the material of 
which this atroam is made. 

A vehtcle, too, is a thing which must be made out of some ma-- 
terial — and, as << of thoughP^ is subjoined to vehicle^ in the same 
way in which " of fresh water^Kis subjoined to stream^ is it not as 
obvious that the thought is presented as the material out of which 
the vehicle is constructed, as it is that the fresh water is presented 
a's the matter, or material from which the stream is formed ? 

This is the first sentence in the preface of Mr. Goold Brown's 
compilation on English grammar,' which he calls " His Finishbd 
Labours." But this i» not the only instance of an author's having 
finisJied his. laboxirs before his task of qualification had been half 
completed ! Of is rarely used in that section which is fonnded 
upon a purpose. In speaking of the purpose of a building, one would 
hardly say, A house of corn ! He, who had not been led astray 
by Mr. G. B.'s Grammar, would say, A house for corn. Nor would 
any one, not taught by Mr. G. B's ** Finished Labours,'' be likely 
to use of in speaking of the purpose of an instrument ;' as, This is 
a knife of caring! He would probably say, This is a knife for 
carvings— Or, this is a cann/ig knife. Now, language, like a knife, 
is an instrument^ and, in speaking of it in reference .to its u<e, for 
must begin the section \ as, Language is a vehiole for the coiu* 
uiunication of thoughts. 

, But in speaking of this instrument in rofcrence to the materials 
of which it is made, of must begin the section ; as, Language is 
a vehicle of articulate, sounds, and alphabetic characters* Or, 
language is a vehicle of signs* > 

30 Where did he get this amount - (of cash?). 
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By being the material oat of which the amount is made, the cash 
is the source of the amount. An amount derivedy made from, what f 
Is the amount formed, derived, from wood, from Aay, from buttery 
from papery or from money f from money. An amount, a number, 
a company, a family, 4rc. are things which must be made from some 
kind of matenais — and, when we speak of these things in reference 
to the materials of which they are formed, the section begins 
with of. Of is the great, the distinguished, sourceralluding prepo- 
sition in the English language. The amount, the number, the familj, 
is the thing, made, is the piece of mechanism, formed ; and the 
section which follows, is employed to mention the material, used in 
the formation of this thing. 

31. There is a number - - - (of men) here. 

<i2. There was a family - - - (of five persons.) 

33. There was a convention - - (of Pennsylvanians.) 

34. There is a society - - - (of ladies.) 

35. Should there not be a convention - (of nations ?) 

36. There was an assemblage - - (of boys) in the streets 

37. There is a large collection - - (of water) here, 

38. Three individuals - . - (of the jury) are out, 

39. Four > - - - (of the company) returned. 

That is, four individuals of the company returned. From what 
did these four individuals spring f They sprang off from this 
company. The company, then, is spoken of in the light of a ma- 
terial from which these four individuals have been derived. The 
side of leather is that from which the shoe springs — the side of 
leather affords, gives, yields, the shoe ; and the entire company 
affords, gives, in the capacity of a material, these four individuals. 
But in what sense does the company afford them, give them ? Does 
the company create them, form their bodies, and souls ? 0, no — 
in the act of the creation of their bodies, and souls, these four in«> 
dividuals were given to themselves. They, however, for some pur- 
pose, or other, had united themselves with others in the formation 
of a company^ an artificial being, compounded of several entire natu- 
ral beings. These four natural beings, therefore^ \^thdrew in a 
certain sense from the community, and became mere parts of an 
artificial being which became a member of the community from 
which the four individuals, and all the others in the company, had 
withdrawn in the creation of this company. These four individuals, 
while members of this company, were to the company, what the 
fingers, the arms, or the ears of a human being, are to himself. 

11 
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They were not irAo/e beings — fts members of the company, they 
were not individuals, but mere parts of the ariificiul frame-work of 
this compound being. But on leaving the company, these mere 
parts of the artificial being, became entire natural beings. Here^ 
then, is a new creation — four of the frones, so to speak^ of the arti- 
ficial being, were converted into entire natural beings. These four 
bones, these four simples, in this point ni view, became the ma- 
teriaJs from which the four entire beings were formed. 

40. A company . - - (of thirty individuals) was formed. 

A company was formed. Out of what ? out of thirty individuals* 

41 /A company - - - (of thirty individuals) 

42. - - . - - - (of Philadelphia) was sent. 

From what materials was this company formed ? from thirty indi^ 
viduals. And from what materials were these indidviduals formed ? 
from Philadelphia. What, from the place^ called Philadelphia? 
O, no — but from the people who reside in this place. The shoe is 
taken out of the side of the leather ; the nail, out of the bar of 
iron ; the coat, out of the roll of cloth — and this company, out of 
thirty persons ; and the thirty persons are taken out, made out, of 
the Philadelphians. Who does not hear the remarks, that our 
legislature is composed of had materialsy that our congress is made 
of the wrong stuff ; that this, or that jury is formed of mixed ma- 
terials ? But it may be replied that these are figures. Admitted 
— so, too, are the instances on which I am commenting, figures — 
they are figures, however, which have sprung out of the close 
analogy between the material^ employed in the formation of a shoe, 
a nail, a house, a table, 4rc., and those beings, or individuals of 
which, or from whom, a company^ a society^ a number^ Src. is made. 
Thirty individuals, then, are presented in a figure of speech, as th« 
materials out of which a company is formed. And the Phila- 
delphians too, are presented in a figure of speech, in the character 
of the materials out of which the thirty individuals who are worked 
up, who are manufactured, into this company. I ask for nothing 
more from the old school grammarians : I desire nothing but the true 
character in which things are presented — and it is of little moment 
to my purpose, whether that character is presented in a figure of 
speechj or in a litej-al expression, in a golden tankard, or in a tin 
basin. 

43. This is a matter - (of business. ) 

44. This book is a system - - (of English Grammar.) 
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45. " A part - - - - (of the planetary system) 

can be seen only^ by the aid of a telescope,^^ 

46. He has paper - - - - (of every kind.) 

47. They have hats - - - (of all descriptions. 

48. He lives in a singular kind - (of house.) 

49. I will call in the course - (of the day.) 

That is, I will call sometime within the entire course^ entire 
amounty which is made out of this day. 

60. " This child is the very picture - (of his mother.*') 

In .what way is the mother the material out of which the picture 
is formed ? The mother herself is put for her features which are 
the materials out of which the picture is formed. The mother's 
features have been communicated to her child j and these features 
constitute that resemblance of the child to the mother, which is 
called the picture. That is, the resemblance is called the picture. 

51. This is the portrait - - - (of John Banks.) 

That is, John Banks has been worked up by the painter, into a 
portrait : his features^ his form, size, &c. <$*c. have been used as 
. the materials out of which the artist has made, has constructed this 
portrait. 

52. "John went to Boston in the year (of 1840.") 

1840 is the matter, the material, out of which the very year 
in which John went to Boston, is made. 

53. His conduct was a course - - (of deceit.) 

The matter, the material, of which this course was formed, was 
deceit. 

54. A system ----- (of general education.) 

55. " We have toiled all - - - (of the night,) and have 

caught nothing." 

That is, all the time which is made out of the night. 

II. Actor E-dicatory. 

56. << He was led up - - - - (of the Spirit.") 

The spirit was the source of this act ; hence of is properly em- 
ployed. Of is better than by — Was by used, the exact idea might 
be more easily lost. By the use of of we are informed that the 
Spirit was the very actor ; for of signifies that the act of leading 
was derived directly from the Spirit. And, as this precise notion, 
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or fact, oould not be expressed by 6y, tbe translator bas used tbe 
right preposition. To say, tbe house was built by John, is not to 
Bay that John did the vxn'k of building it. This is obvious from the 
numerous instances in which by is employed in sections which 
are founded upon those merely paid for the work, or who merely 
superintended, either directly, or indirectly, the general, or several 
acts which accomplish what is said to be done in the superior section. 

1. << These houses were built by »ibephen Girard.'' 

2. <^ The temple was built by Solomon." 

3. " This house was built by the government." 

In thoHO instances, the sectional beings are not the actors. 

57. " Being forty days tempted - (of the devil.") Luke iv. 2. 
68. « And ye shall be hated - (of all men) for my name^s sake.'^ 

59. << My house shall be called - (of all nations) the house of 

prayer.^* 

60. " They were baptised - (of John.") 

II. Author E-dicatory. 

61. "Salvation is • . - (of the Lord.'') 

The source character of the Lord lies, not in his being the ma- 
terial, not in his being the actor^ but in beiog the author. An 
author is more than an actor. 

62. " This is the grammar - - (of L. Murray.*') 

That is, L. Murray is the source, not the owner of the book. 
And, as the sourcitive relation to the book, lies in his beiog the 
author of it, this section is of the Author E-dieatory. The 
word, author^ indicates the way in* which he is the source of the 
book. 

63. " This lad is the son - - - (of Mr. Jones.") 
That is, this lad sprang off from Mr. Jones, he, Mr. Jones, being 

the lad's parent^ or his author. Mr. Jones is here presented as the 
author source, as the parent source, of the lad. 

in. Character Ex-er-dic-a-tory. 

64. « Mr. Jones is the father - - (of this lad.") 

It is not here pretended that Mr. Jones himself is the offspring 
of the lad : it is contended that only the father character of Mr. 
Jones, is the offspring of the lad. Hence this lad is the author 
source of i\yQ fathership^ so to speak, of Mr, Jones. Whence is the 
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fatherskip of a man derived t from his ohild^ his offspring — no man 
can become ^father — the offspring alone gives the /a/Aer character. 
The offspring is the sovrce of the fathership, inasmuch as it, the off- 
spring, is the author of the fathership. 

€5. Mrs. Mary Davis is the mother - - (of Miss Jane Davis.) 

That ia, the mothership of Mrs. Mary Davis has been, derived 
from Miss Jane Davis Miss Jane Davis has given, or produced, 
this mothership — hence she is the author of it. 

66. « Mr, Jones is the /flfMcr - - (of this lad.") 

67. "Miss Mary Davis is the mother (of Miss Jane Davis.") 

"0/ Miss Jane Dans,^* tL plenary unbroken section, sourciUve 
rudictory, author E-dicatory, character Exedicatory, 

tt/ii-relation,belonging to its super aeotion Sense Beading: 

" Miss Mary Davis,is the mother of Miss Jane Davis,'^ « Sourci" 
tive^^ indicates that Miss Jane Davis is the source ; author indicates 
that she is the source by producing something ; and " character^^ 
indicates what it is which she as an author has produced. She has 
produced the mother character. 

68. Mr. James is the /a^er - - (of three sons,) and 

69. (of two daughters.) 

It may be said that these instanees prove too much, and conse- 
quently, destroy the whole 5 no man can be three fathers, much less 
ean he he five! Each offspring must render Mr. James & father — 
hence the three sons, and two daughters must render him five 
fathers ! Ah I and is the man who is mhde president of any society, 
by five different elections, and at five different times, multiplied 
into five presidents ? Nor does he who is president of five different 
societies at the same time, suffer such a numeral increase as to hc" 
eome five presidents ? True, he has derived & presidency from each 
society. 

Mr. James is the father (of three sons.) 

That is, each of the three has given him the father character. 
Mr. James has derived the father Character from three distinct 
sources. Says Mr. James,^" I am the father of that boy, of this 
one, and the one between these two." 

That is, I am father off of that one, off of this one, and off of 
the other one. 

70. Genral Harrison is President - ^ (of the United States.) 
He derived his presidency from, out of, the United States, the 
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United States having been the author of this official station, or 
character. His presidency has sprung off from the United States, 
hence the United States is the source of it. 

7h " John is the brother - - - (of James.") 

Of what is James the source ? of the brother character. Let it 
be supposed that for ten years John wasan 07i/^ child. Under this 
supposition was he a brother 7 

Again, let it be supposed that the birth of James happened im- 
mediately after John became ten years of age. Would not JoAn, 
under this view of the case, become a brother at the age of ten 
years ? Surely. Is not JameSy then, the source^ the author ^ of the 
brother character of John ? 

72. Mr. John Davis is th« grandfather (of this young lad.) 

73. Mr. Nathans was the uncle - (of Mr. Sanderson.) 

74. " This lady was the aunt - - (of James Harper. '') 

75. " Abraham was the father - - (of Isaac") 

76. « David R. Porter is now the 

Governor - - - - (of Pennsylvania.") 

That is, the governor relation is derived from Pennsylvania. 

77. John B. Purcell is Bishop - - (of Cincinnati.) 

78. This gentleman is a Bishop - - (of the Episcopal church.) 

That is, the Episcopal church is the source whence the bishoprick 
has sprung. 

79. Henry Jones is a merchant - - (of Philadelphia.) 

In order to become a merchant, it is necessary that the buyer 
should have purchasers — purchasers, then, are the source of that 
business character which is called merchant. He that has no pur- 
chasers is not a merchant. But Mr. Jones has purchasers in the 
Philadelphians — hence the Philadelphians are the source^ the 
authors^ of the merchant character of Mr. Jones. 

80. " Joseph Hewet is the jmpil - (of John Foster.'") 

The only source from which a person can become a pupil, is a 
teacher. Pvpilage is not natural — it is something which must be 
derived from a source. Whoever teaches becomes the source of a 
pupilage — hence John Foster is the source of the pupil character of 
Mr. Hewet. 

81. I am the teacher - - - (of this school.) 

My teacher character is derived from this school. The teach&r 
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cbaraoter of a person must be derived from hivof or th^m, whom he 
teaches : there must be some one taught, or there can be no teacher. 

82. James is the apprentice - - (of two masters.) 

His apprenticeship sprung from two masters — two masters, theD, 
were the source of it. 

III. Property Character Ex-e-dic-a-tory. 

83. This house is the property - - (of Jane Foster.) 

That an uncleship of Mr. Nathans (73 Ex.) was derived from 
Samuel Sanderson, is obvious, for the birth of Samuel Sanderson 
rendered Mr. Nathans an unole to Samuel Sanderson. True, Mr. 
Nathans may have been made an unole long before the birth of 
Samuel Sanderson, but, then, he had not been made UDole to Samuel 
Sanderson before Samuel Sanderson made him so. The uncleship, 
so to speak, which is mentioned in the seventy-third instance, is the 
very uncleship of which Samuel Sanderson is the source the author, 

*< This house is the property of Jane Foster j^ 

What does this house derive from Jane Foster ? 

Mr. J^athans derives an uncleship from Samuel Sandersotu But 
what does this house derive from Jane Foster ? The house derives 
A property character from Jane Foster. There is but one means of 
rendering a house^ a knife, a booky or any other thing, property. 
This means is an owner. If a house can be found for which there 
is no ovmery it is not property — for property is that which is 
appropriated^ disposed of, conveyed to some being, or thing as its 
owner. And from this being, or from this thing to which the thing 
is in some sense, or other, ceoveyed, appropriated, the thing itaelf 
derives a property character. A knife in, and of itself, is a mere 
instrument — but in relation to its owner, it is property. Its 
property character, then, springs out of an owner. In order to 
show to whom the house belongs, we show from whom the property 
character of the house, has sprung ; as, (<This house is the property 
of Jane Foster:^ 

That is, this house has become property from Jane Foster , she 
being the proprietor of the same. But by what means has Jane 
Foster made this house, property ? By appropriating it, in some 
way or other, to herself. 

The old school grammarians, however, attempt to maintain that of 
means possession. Hence, they contend that Jane Foster is presented, 
not as the source of the property character of the house, but as the 
mere possessor of the house. And the ground on which their 
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positioQ is lyistaiDed, is the simple fact that ^< Jane Foster's house," 
uxkd the house of Jane Foster^ are the same id diction. But as 
this mode of reasoning proves too much, it proves nothing, Upoa 
this principle, even for may denote possession ; as, << Have yoa 
any hats /or boys ?" 

Now, can it be said, because you may substitute the following 
construction without being misunderstood in the general idea, that 
for denotes possession f 

Have you boys^ hats ?" 
The possessive case, boys\ can be substituted (or for in this instance, 
as well as for of in the other : 

1. « The house 0/ Jane Foster." 

2. " Jane Foster's house.'* 

« Have you hats for boys ?" 
*' Have you boys' hats ?" 

The idea of possession, is a matter of inference^ not of expression. 
When a man becomes the avihor^ the squrce^ of the property 
character of a thing, he generally takes possession of the thing — it 
is generally delivered to him ; hence he becomes the actual possessor. 
From this circumstance, of the very word which is employed to 
express the man's sourcitive relation to the property character of the 
thing, is presumed to mean possession. Of however, does not 
express any notion of possession — this preposition expresses the fact 
that the sectional thing is the source^ the author of something ; and 
it is the business of the hearer, or the reader, to ascertain by the 
means of his judgment^ what this something is, of which the 
sectional thing is the source ; as, 

<' The house of Jacob shall possess their possessions.'' 

It is indicated by of that Jacob is presented as the source of 
something: and it is the province of the reader to ascertain what the 
something is, of which Jacob is the source. Of does not tell the 
reader what has sprung from Jacob. The reader must help himself 
to this fact. A child says to his father^ 

*^ Papa^ some man is coming.'' 

The child, however, cannot tell what man is coming — this the 
father may ascertain by employing the proper means. Of says to 
the reader that Jacob is here presented under the relation of a 
sourte ; but of leaves it for the reader to find that which has sprung 
from this source : 
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« The house of Jacob shall possess their possessions." 

Is Jacob here presented as the source of a real house ? 0, no, — 
the house of Jacob is mentioned as an index to his children who 
were reared in the house. Hence from the context, from the 
nature of the subject, the reader ascertains that Jacob's children 
are the things of which Jacob is here presented as the source. 

84. The colour . - - (of that cloth) is good. 

The colour is spoken of under a property character : it is not 
mentioned in ,the abstrlLct, not mentioned simply as colour, but as a 
property which belongs to that cloth. If the colour did not belong 
to anything, could it be mentioned as the property of anything 7 
Surely not. From what, then, does colour derive its property 
character f From the subject, from the thing, which is the proprietor 
of the colour. 

85. " The length ... (of the stick) i^ great." 

86. The buttons - - - - (of the coat) are silver. 

The buttons are not spoken of as buttons^ but as a property of 
the coat. To speak of the buttons merely as such, would be simply 
to say — silver buttons. 

87. The eyes - - - - - - (of the buttons) 

(of this coat») 
S8. Is the man - - - - - (of the house) within ? 

To find a man to each house is nearly as common as it is to find 
buttons to coats. The man mentioned here, is not spoken of as a 
mere human being, but he is mentioned under the property character 
of which this particular house was the source. Is the man — what 
man 7 the man who is appropriated to this house as the head of the 
house. ** The many^^ then, means the head. The head of what ? 
the head of the house. To speak of a man merely as a man, would 
be to say, ^ man. But to speak of a man as property f would be 
to subjoin to the words, "a man^" that section, that which mentions 
the source of his property character ; as, A man of the house. 

N. B. 1. When a thing is spoken of in relation to itself only, it 
is spoken of as itself ^ and not as property ; as a man^ a hook^ sl poi^ 
colour^ heighty beauty y deformityy an individualy individuals, rocky 
window. SfG.y SfQ. 

2. But when a thing is mentioned as appropriafedy it is mentioned 
as property ; as, 
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]• This gentleman is the man of the hoase. 

2. This is a book of John. 

8. This is the pen of James. 

4. The colour of this ehair is fine. 

5. The height of the wall. 

6. The beauty of this lady. 

7. The deformity of his foot is obvioas. 

8. An individual of the company was present. 

9. "Four individuals of the company returned." 

89. « The birds (of the air) are for 

manJ* 

90. The warmth - - - - - (of the wa^er) is per- 

ceptible. 

91. <* The life (of man) is short.^^ 

92. *^ The foundation - - - - (of the house) tvas 

stoneJ*^ 
98. The captain ----- (of the ship) t&a^ /os/. 

94, *< Four individuals - - - - (of the company re- 

turned.^' 

<< Of the company^^ is presented under the material head E-dieatory. 
But, as it may be considered as naturally enough falling under the 
Property Character Exedicatory, I have placed this section here 
also. This section may be construed as follows : 

" Of the company, ^^ a plenary^ unbroken section, sourcitive . 
Hudicatory, material E-dicatory, property character Exedicatory, 
um-relation, belonging to its superior section. 

EH. Propria Insentensic Ex^e-dic-a^tory. 

95. John went ----- (of himself.) 

A person may be the author of a thing, in Aw own proper person; 
and he may be the author of it in the person of another, or by 
proxy. When John himself acts, he acts in Propria Persona^ in 
his own proper person. But if John acts in the person of another, 
he acts by proxy. In some instances it becomes necessary to 
express in direct terms, that the agent acted in his own proper 
person — hence a section is often added indicative of this idea ] as, 
" John himself is the writer of the note." 

The basis of the trunk word of this propria persona section, is some 
word ending with self or selves. The section is generally implenary 
except where it has a post place ; as, 

John ( , himself) went, John went {of himself) 



98. 


God - 




author of the ui 


99. 


I - - - 




there. 


100. 


I was there 


101. 


, John 




at court. 


102. 


John was at court 
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96. <^ As the branch cannot bear fruit (of itself/*) 

That is, the branch cannot be the author of fruit in propria 
persona^ in its own proper selfy for it must receive aid from the 
trunk, 

97. God is the author of the universe (of himself.) 

98. God - - - - • - - ( , himself) w the 

rse. 

- - - ( , myself,) woe 

- (of myself.) 

- - - ( , himself vxia 

4 

- (of himself.) 

How, in what way — was he there in Propria Per»o7ia — or was 
he there by proxy ? 

In the Grammatical Eeader, 1 have attempted to show that 
the trunk words, himself ^ themsdvesy he,, are not used for emphasis^ 
as the old school grammarians teach. In the same work, I have 
also attempted to show that these trunk words are not in the nom- 
inaiive case, but in the objective. 

John himself went. 

Here himself is parsed in the nominative case to v>ent. Himself j 
however, is in the objedivey after of understood 3 as, John of 
himself went. 

II. Thxme Insentensio E-dicatory. 

103. "He spake (of his parents.") 

The parents were the theme^ the subject — hence they were the 
source of what he said. Theme indicates in what way the parents 
were the source, 

104. Did John say any thing - - (of himself?) 

105. « I shall speak - - . - (of that afifair) 5oo»." 

106. He will give a history - - (of the Jews.) 

107. He spake very highly - - (of the services) which 

Jackson had rendered his country 

108. << And he charged them that they 

should tell no man - - (of it.") 

That is, that they should not make it the themej and consequently, 
not the source of any information — that they should not make it 
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the thtme sonrce of any remark, because Lb would tend to gire 
publicity to the event. 

109. « These gentlemen told me - - (of it.*'} 

That is, thej niade it the theme source of information. All 
information is derived from something. It is derived from the 
informer as author^ and from the l^me as subject. Hence that of 
which one speaks is one source of the information given. 

110. "I have heard - - - - (of his troubles.") 

That is, his troubles have been the theme source, not the author 
source, of information to me. 

111. << I have been informed - ( that) the 

President is in the city." (o/that.) 

That is, viz. " the President is in the ciiyy^ has been made 
the theme source of information to me. 

112. Nothing was said - - . ^of his sons.) 

113. He spake well - - - - (of Thomas Jefferson.) 

114. "When Pilate heard - - - (of Galilee,) he asked 

whether the man was a Galilean." 

115. " And when ye shall hear - - (of wars,) 

116. " and rumors - - - - (of wars,) be ye not 

troubled, ^^ 

II. Compensation Insentsnsio E-dicatokt. 

117. « Wherefore that field' shall be 

called the field - - - (of blood.") 

118. All strangers were buried in the 

field - - . - - - (of blood.) 

Judas betrayed « the innocent hlood of Christ for thirty pieces 
of silver." This traitor, however, repented, and, not being willing 
to retain that which had induced him to commit this great sin, he 
returned the thirty pieces to the chief priests and elders. Judas 
having thrown down the thirty pieces of silver in the temple, the 
chief priests took them up, and said, " It is not lawful to put them 
into the treasury, because they are the pride of bloodJ^ Upon 
consultation; they came to the conclusion to purchase with these 
thirty pieces of silver, " the potter's field," in which to bury 
strangers. "Therefore, that field was called the field of blood 
unto this day." 

The blood of Christ, then, became the source of this field, 
inasmuch as it was given through the silver pieces^ as a compensation 
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for it. Hence the* blood of the Redeemer was the compensation 
source of the potter's field. The Jews derived possession of the 
potter's field — they derived k title to this field. From what source 
did they derive this title ? from innocent blood. The blood, then, 
is the compensation source of this title to the potter's field. This 
is the only instance, I believe, in which the cmnpensution given 
for a thing, is presented under the character of a source. We do 
not say, this building is the house often thousand dollars! Nor 
do we say, " This is the house of much labour. Yet the labour 
is a source of the house. But we do not speak of the labour under 
its source relation to tlje house. Nor do we speak of the $10,000 
under the source relation which this money bears to the building. 

n. Purpose Insentensic E-dicatory. 

119. This is the field - - - - (of battle.") /or. 

120. " Peter and John went up at the 

hour ----- (of prayer.") /or. 

121. " After this there was a feast - (of the passover.") 

122. " The heavens must receive him 

until the times - - - - (of the restitution) of 
all things.^ 

"Field of battled' 

That is, a field which is so far derived from war, from battles, as 
to be prepared, or set apart, for the purpose of fighting battles. 
For the purpose of fighting, a field has been procured, prepared, 
and set apart. Hence this field is derived from its purpose: a 
thing which is formed, procured, fashioned, or set apart, for a 
particular purpose, owes, in a high degree, its derivation to that 
purpose. Therefore the use for which a thing is formed, or 
provided, becomes the purpose source of the thing. 

<« The hour of prayer." * 

That is, the hour of whose particular designation, grayer was the 
purpose source. The setting apart of this hour from all other hours, 
finds its source in the purpose of prayer. 

" A feast ofthepassover.^^ 
The passover was a great event : in smiting the first-born of the 
Egyptians, God passed over the house of the Israelites, which were 
marked with the blood of the paschal lamb. For the purpose of 
commemorating this event, the Jews instituted a feast. If it is 
asked, then, What is the purpose which has given rise to this feast, 
the answer will be found to be, the pass over, or the commemoration 
of the pass over. 

12 
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n. Quantity Insentevsio E-dicatobt. 

123. This man is worthy - - - (of great praise.) 

Doctrine. — " Great praise^^ is the source from which the reader 
derives the extent to which this man is worthy. The section, << of 
great pi aise^^ is the measure by which the reader ascertains how 
much the writer intends to ascribe to this man. Hence this section 
is a rule^ astandardy a criterion — the source of the quantity intended 
by the writer. What the yard-stick is to the roll of cloth, the 
section, ^^ of great praise" is to the worth in this man. And what 
the yard-stick is to him who attempts to ascertain from it the 
amount of the entire roll, this section, « of great praise," is to him 
who desires to ascertain what amount of worth there is in this man. 
•To the man who measures the roll of cloth, the yard-stick is a source : 
not, however, the source of the cloth, but of the determination of the 
amount of the cloth : the yard-stick is the source of the knowledge 
which he who measures the cloth, derives as to the quantity in the 
entire roll, inasmuch as it, the yard-stick, is the rule, the measure, 
the means, the criterion, from which this knowledge springs. 

To give the sentence under consideration to the reader, without 
the quantity section, would be to give the roll of cloth to A, B, or 
0, without any yard-stick, without any criterion stick, without any 
criterion source, from which he could derive the knowledge of the 
amount of cloth in the roll : 

« This man is worthy,^ 

Now, if we add the criterion section to the trunk section, the reader 
will have the source from which he can derive how much worth the 
writer intends to ascribe to this man. 

Quantity Insentensic Source section. 

124 " This man is worthy ^ ^ ^ (of great praise.^^) 

124. This subject is worthy - - - (of close attention.) 

126. That aflfair is i^or^Ay - - - (of much attention.) 

127. "This fellow is not t(H>r/Ay - - (of our notice.") 

128. Although man is vile, his soul was 

deemed worthy - - - - (of Christ's own blood.) 

" Of Christ^s own hlood,'^ is the section from which the quantity 
of worth, which the writer intends to ascribe to the human soul, is 
derived. 

Of is not unfrequently omitted ; as. 

The knife is worth ( , a dollar,) He is not worth {, , 
our r.otice,) This man is worth ( , one thousand dollars,) 
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The want of a word to distiDguish betwen moral worth and 
property worth, has given rise to the use of worth instead of worthy^ 
in cases where the value spoken of is not moral worth, hxii property 
worth. Henoe we never find the following : 

1. The knife is worthy of a. dollar. 

2. The book is worthy of thirty cfinta. 

In such instances we find worth used for worthy y and of entirely 
omitted : 

1. The knife is worth a dollar. 

2. The book is worth thirty cents. 

The attempt at making a distinction in this way between the 
methods of speaking of moral worth, and property worth, results 
in the improper use of the trunk word, worthy for the adjective, 
worthy. This practice, however, is too old, and too general to be 
arrested at once. Indeed, before this error can be corrected, a 
new word, or a new /orwi of worthy must be devised as a substitute 
for worth. The present adjective form, worthy^ has been so long, 
and so exclusively, applied to moral worth, that it can never be 
extended to property worth. The book is worthy of a dollar, can 
hardly be tolerated. If " worth;' could^ be used in either of the 
forms, worthaly or worthiCy W9 might have some hopes that this error 
would perish out of our language. But as worthal and worthic are not 
sanctioned by any of the laws of etymology, and as they are not at 
all euphonical^ we may as well hope that the spots will decay out of 
the sun, as to expect that this deformity will cease to mar the grammar 
of our language. But, however contrary to custom the application 
of worthy to property worth, may be, it must be applied to this 
species of worth in rendering the section plenary. Hence the 
sentence which applies worth to property, because worthy is 
consecrated, so to speak, to moral worth, must insert of after worthy 
or change worth into worthy: 

The book is toorth ( , a dollar.) 

1. The book is worth of a dollar, or 

2. The book is worthy of a dollar. 

The book is of the worth of a dollar, is neither English nor 
sense. 

129. That hat is worth - - - - * ( , ten dollars.) 

130. This deed is worthy - - - (of high commenda- 

tion), 

16.f 
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II. Subject Insentensic E-dicatory. 

131. The destruotion - - - - (of the house) was in 

June, 

There can he no destruction without something to he destroyed : 
the thing to be destroyed, then, is a source of the destruction. The 
thing destroyed is the subject which is acted upon in the operation 
of destroying. There can be no operation without a subject on 
which to operate — in other words, there can be no destroying 
operation without a subject to be destroyed. Hence the thing to 
be destroyed, is the source, because it is the subject without which 
no destruction could be produced. 

132. This course is obviously subver- 

sive ------ (of sound morals.) 

133. This climate is destructive - - (of health.) 

134. The destruction - - - - (of this race) was un- 

expected. 

This section, as well as that in sentence 131, is of the Subjective 
E-DIOATOEY, and Property Character Ex-erdic-a-tory, 

n. State Insentensic E-dicatory. 

135. He is sick - - - - - (of a cold.) 

The cold is the source of that state which is denoted by sick. 

13G. I am quite /wW . - - - (of this subject.) 
187. I am tired ----- (of your talk.) 
138. The room is /w// - - - - (of smoke.) 
139^ The Word was made flesh, and dwelt 

among us, - - - - full (of grace,) 

140. and /w// (of truth.) 

141. "All ye shall be offended - - (because of me.) 

The state of offence is derived from me.. Because-of must be 
taken as one preposition. The two words, as here used, form but 
one part of speech 

142. I am glad ----- (of it.) 
Jt is the source of the state of gladness. 

14*:i. He was impatient - - - (of these restraints.) 

These restraints were the source of his state of impatience. 

144. "For ----- (of necessity) he mitsl 

release one at the feast." 
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The state of freedom springs out of the source of necessity. 

145. For he - - - - - - (of necessity) must go. 

Necessity is the source of the state of action^ denoted hy go. 

The cure (of the disease) was immediate. 

146. << He who first stepped in was 

cured ^ - - - - "^ (^^ whatever disease) 
he hadJ*^ 

147. " He preached the remission - • (of sins,) to all,** 

148. "Ho who first stepped in after 

the troubling of the water, was 

cured ----- (of whatever disease) 

he had.'' 

149. *«He preached the forgiveness - - (of sins) to all.'' 

II. Diction Insentensio E-dicatort. 

160 ("Of a truth) / say 

unto you, this man went down 
justified rather than the first." 

TruihiB the source whence this diction proceeds; *^Isay unto 
youy this man went down justified rather than the first y'^ is diction, 
is speech. And this speech, this diction, says the speaker, has its 
source in truth. 

151. I say unto you - - - - (of a truth) that no 

good will come of this thing. 

11. Moral Insentensio £-dicatory. 

152. " Much evil will come - - - (of that measure.") 

The word, o/, may be put before the source from which springs 
either goody or evily where the word, comcy denotes the act of 
emanation ; as, Good will come of it. 

We do not say, Good will spring of it j nor do we say, Good will 
result o/it. In these instances we use /ram; as, Good will result 
from it. 

We also say, Good will come from it. 

153. "No good will como ... (of it.'') 

154. " Will any good come - - - (of him.") . 

That is, will this person be the source of any moral offspring f . / 
From the gradual disuse of this preposition, in instances like the 
above, it is reasonable to conclude that many modern writers 
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consider this application of it inconsistent with the true genius of 
the word. So far, however, is this use from being inconsistent with 
the true significution of this preposition, that no other application of it, 
is so well calculated to illustrate the exact import of the word. 

n. Time Insentknsio E-dicatory. 

155. "I have Vnown him - - - (of a child.") 

156. He has been kncyprn to us - - (of a long time.) 

157. He went - - - - - (of a Saturday.) 

I «* I have known him of a childy 

" Of a child, '^ is of the source Rudicatory, and time E-dicatorj'. 
That long time. is necessary to an intimate acquaintance with a 
thing, or to a thorough knowledge of a person, cannot be doubted 
by any. Time, then, becomes a source of knowledge" *'I have 
known him of a c/iild"' 

That is, childhoody so far as knowledge can emanate, spring, from 
time, is the source whence my knowledge has been derived. By 
chUd is intended early days^ early time — and, as' length of time is 
necessary to acquire that degree of information, which is here 
intended by the word, knoun, the trunk word, child^ is used as the 
name, as the sign, of this necessary source of knowledge. 

What is more natural for a person who wishes to shdV that lie 
has a thorough knowledge of Mr. A, B, C, or D, than to recur to 
the length of time during which he has been acquainted with him? 
Why does a person recur to this time ? Because he knows that 
time is a les^itimate source of knowledge, « How long have you 
known this man ?" " Ten years." <* How long have you known 
the prisoner at the bar ?" " Six weeks." 

" He went of a Saturday," 

Every event must emanate, spring, from time as one of its sources ; 
for no event can happen without time. But it is not common to 
present time in its source relation to events; hence whenever it is 
so presented, the expression produces that emotion in the mind, 
whic^ is generally the offspring of eccentricity in expression. But, 
as the eccentricity which produces this emotion, may not be an 
erroTy the emotion itself is no proof of an inaccuracy. With respect 
to the case in hand, the point is, whether time itself does bear a 
source relation to events. If time does bear a source relation to 
eveniSy it is not improper to express the fact of this source relation 
by ofy the little word which is the great sign of the source bearing 
of one thing upon another. That time does bear this relation to 
events is obvious from the fact that without timey no event can 
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happen. Will it be con tended that A. can make a sboe \ritbout 
time ? As well, uia^ it be said, that be can make a sboe without 
materials ! 

John made a sboe of leather, of a Monday evening last. 

The material source of the shoe is leather — the time source is last 
Monday evening. From what material did the shoe emanate ? 
leather. What time gave it birth ? last Monday evening. 

It may be said that John, too, bore a source relation to this shoe. 
Certainly — hence that . relation may be expressed by of; as, A 
shoe was made of John, q/* leather, of a Monday evening last. (He 
was led up of the Spirit.) 

The truth is, that the same thing has so many sources, that Tfas 
each source expressed, of would be so frequently employed in the 
same sentence, that the sentence would be much marred by the 
numerous applications of this preposition. Or, in other words, was 
the souixe relation which each thing bears to the same offspring, 
expressed, the frequent use of of would very much offend the ear: 

A shoe was made o/* leather, q/*a Monday evening last, of John 
Brown. 

The leather, the time, and the agent, all bear a source relation to 
the offspring the shoe. But to render the use of of so unfrequent 
as to prevent that marring which its use would produce, was the 
source relation of each sourcitive thing expressed, the agent, and the 
time are rarely expressed as sources of the offspring of which they 
are as much the source as any other thing : 

John Brown made a shoe of leather, on Monday evening last. 

158. " He is well - - - - (of late.") 

159. " Henry is not well - - - (of late years.'') 

That is, as he springs of from late years, be is not well. , 
No man can exist as a man, without time: the cessation of time 
would close the existence of men as men. If, then, time is a source 
whence springs the continuation of men as such, time must be a 
source of all their conditions, A man is well one day, but ill 
another. Without time, however, he could neither be well, nor ill ; 
time, then, is a source of these two states. The illness which a 
man is to suffer next week, is to come forth from next week. Hence, 
as every portion of time gives birth to a continuation of the same 
state, or to a change of a state, each portion is spoken of as bearing 
a source relation to the endless variety of situation of men, and 
things. 

" He is quite well of lateJ*^ Here, the portion of time, called 
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late, is a source (so far as time can be a source) of that state which 
Ik denomiDated quite well. 

Class the sections which begin with of. 

1. « The publication (of this letter) was wrong." 

2. Th6inTention(of the telescope) has contributed to the improve* 

ment (of astronomy.) 
8. The proceeds (of the sales) shall be yours. 

4. The distance (of Utica) from Auburn, is 65 miles. 

5. This child is the very picture (of his mother.) 

G. He has given many proofs (of his military skill.) 

7. I saw men (of all nations.) 

8. This is an affair (of the cabinet.) 

9. Is there any proof (of his filial affection ?) 

10. Justice is a prominent attribute (of Qtod.) 

11. He is not well (of late.) 

1*2. James boasts (of his patriotism.) 

13. ("Of a truth) I say unto you that he is blessed who is not 

offended (because of me.'') 

14. This arises out (of their negligence.) 

15. Is there any thing in the necessity (of the case,) which calla 

for these measures 1" 

16. John spoke (of his sisters.) 

17. " And I saw the woman drunken (of the bfood) (of the saints,) 

and (of the blood) (of the martyrs) (of Jesus.") 

[Rev. xvii. 6. 

18. Henry was afraid (of John.) 

19. "Has he taken the oath (of office?") He has had no 

opportunity (of , taking) ( , it.) 

20. " They were absolved from all duty whatever in regard (of 

dominion,) fealty, and obedience." 

The sense reading is — " from all duty (of dominion.") 
Hence the idea is, all duty which springs out of dominion, or all 
duty of which dominion, power, or rule over, is the source. 

21. He made clay (of the spittle.) 

22. " The commissioners will probably complain (of Mr. Norvell's 

resolution;) and we learn that one (of them) ascribes it to 
the impertinent curiosity (of junior officers.") — Public 
Ledger. 

23. " He was denied ( - , his seat.") 

24. " But enough (of details) for the present." 

25. They were deprived (of their books.) 

26. The expedition was attended with a loss (of life.) 
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27. The penteoost (of the Jews) was called the feast (of weeks.)- 

28. What was the cost (of the buildiog) (of the ship ?) 

29. "Jerusalem shall be trodden down (of the Gentiles.")^ 

30. " We of the pressy are not amenable to courts martial for 

, speaking ( , truth.") — Pub. Led. 

31. He had a good opportunity (of , seeing) ( , him.) 

32. «I am glad (of it.") 

38. Can any good thing come ont (of Nazareth ?) 

« Its author was a teacher of age, of experience in teaching, and 
of uncommon professional tact." 

JoAB Bbage's Grammar. 

« Of age." 
This is a very common section : we often hear it said, The 6on 
is of age. And in one instance in the New Testament, this very 
section is used to express a competency to act for oneself: "he is 
of age — ask him." But, as used by Mr. Brace, this section seems 
to indicate an inferiority in age, or in something else, which renders 
him incompetent to act for others in the cause of education. 

" Lennie's Grammar was published some years since in Edinburgh. 
Its author was a teacher of age,^' 

Had Mr. Brace said. Its author is of age, he would have been 
understood to mean that its author was capable^ competent. He 
affirms, however, that its author was a teacher of age, and, from the 
context, seems to wish to mean a teacher well stricken in years ! 

" In its general outline, in the arrangement of the several parts, 
and in the manner of presenting each, it does indeed correspond in 
some degree with Lennie's Grammar." 

JoAB Brace's Grammar. 

1. " Correspond with*^ imports reciprocation in action — but Mr. 
Brace uses it to express similarity, likeness ! 

2. " Of age^^ means old enough to act for oneself— but Mr. 
Brace employs it to express the idea of being too old to act for 
oneself ! I know as little of Mr. Brace as he seems to know of 
English grammar. As a man, he may be of age. But as an author, 
he is certainly a minor ! 

Should what is here said, be considered by him as an attack upon 
his book, I should be glad to correspond with him upon the subject; 
and I will now pledge myself to demonstrate even to himself, that 
his book does not correspond either in principles, or STYLE to the 
grammar of the English Language. 
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**lis autbor was a teacher of age^ of experience in teaoUngy and 
of ttncommon professional taot." 

InHhe second section, of experience^ of is well used ; but the 
whole section is redundant, ^^Ji teacher of age^^ was intended to 
signify a teacker of experience ;i^ence the section, " of eapen'cncc," 
is nothing but a correct way of expressing what Mr. Brace had 
already expressed in an incorrect way ! 

" In ieachin^^^ is as redundant as is the section, « of experiences^* — 
hence as useless in this sentence, as is his Grammar in the world. 

[Its author was] (a teacher) (of exp^rienee) {in teaching,) 

Is there any thing more in the above /our sections, than there is ia 
the foilowiug three ? 

" Its author was a teacher of experience. 

and of uncommon professional tact." 

This is the conclusion of the above sentence, and is no doubt in- 
tended to impart &finishy a garnishing, to the whole. But of what 
essential service is the word, professional f Is it not as important 
to insert ^^ professional^^ before experience, as it is to put it before 
tact? 

Its author was a teacher of professional experience. 

The word, teacher, shows that the experience intended, is an 
experience in the profession of teachijis^. And would not this truak 
word, teacher, show also that the tact intended by Mr. Bracs, ia 
tact in the same profsssion ? 

Its author was a teacher of much tact. 

Is it necessary to add the section, iX^eaching ? 

Its author was a teacher of much tact in teaching. 

The use of professional is pedantic, and pleonastic, and reminds 
me of the following encomium : 

"My brother is a broom-maker, of uncommon broom-baking 
skill!" 

" Its author is a teacher of age, of experience in teaching, and of 
uncommon professional tact." That is, 

My brother is an old broom-maker, of experience in making 
brooms, and of uncommon broom making tact ! 

Now, in these days of rdrenchment, would not the following be 
more acceptable ? 
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My brother is a broom-maker of experience, and uncommon skill. 

This principle of retrenchment applied to the sentence of Mr. 
iBrace, would greatly diminish his engine, without any subtraction 
from its burden^ or powers. 

Its author was a teacher of experience, and uncommon tact. 
The redundant parts, then, are — of agCy in teaching of, and 
professional I What a waste of matter, and a crush of words. 
Under page 5, is the following: 

** This the author is ready to acknowledge, and he would express 
a hope that by an approval of the present arrangement, the public 
may show thejnselves prepared for the full development of the perfect 
plan." 

From this sentence, it seems that the book already published by 
Mr. Brace, is only the first ray of that luminary which is to wind 
up the catastrophe of illustration, after this mere gkam shall have 
prepared the benighted vision of the " public thmselves^^ for the 
blazing beams " of his perfect plan !" 
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llie Britivh English grmmmarian* have said much — ^their extravagance 
dampens the spirits of the pupil at the veiy threshold of his stodj ; and 
their incongruities, and palpable contradictions force him from the soimd, 
and sober exercise of his judgment They have founded their system upon 
principles which have been demonstrated false. This is certainly a matter 
of regret. But it is matter of astonishment, and lamentation, to find so 
many Americana labouring to improve these radical defects by varying the 
fi*z«, etyle, and mode of the British essays. Mr. Brace says, that his 
system is built upon the bade of Lennie's. 

**It has been already stated that this Grammar is arranged 
CD the basis of Lennie's Grammar." 

Had Mr. Brace erected a superstructure upon the basis of Lennie's work, 
he would have furnished another instance of building upon sand/ But he 
has not only not built upon Lennie's foundation, hut he has not built upon 
any foundation ! He is without a bads, and may be swept ofi* by a sin- 
gle puff of the critic's breath ! He is not only without a foundation, but 
without a superstructure also— his title page is a door without a tempk, 
without a hinge upon which to turn, or a beam on which to hang. What he 
calk his system, is condemned matter, abstruse beyond the powers of illus- 
tration, and tangled beyond the skill of human method ; benumbing to the 
judgment, and enslaving to the memory of the pupil. But, then, Mr. 
Brace is yet in a state of tncu^oitori— order is yet to be brought out of 
chaos ; in a word, ** the perfect plan*' is to come forth : the author has pro- 
mised, and it would be infidelity not to believe ! Chasms are yet to be 
filled ; and crooked is to be made straight. There is, then, a day of triumph 
for English. Grammar. Let it come-— I long to see error exchanged for 
truth, confusion for method, contradiction for harmony, absurdity for cofi' 
sistency, and foolinhness for wisdom. But when I consider that this great 
work is to be accomplished by the author of the following sentence : 

" Its author was a teacher of age, of experience in teach- 
ings and of uncommon professional tact," 

I feel guilty of the sin of unbelief! Mr. Brace — ^to produce a perfect 
Grammar, a perfect book — he that is not able to write one correct sentence !! 
The great pretensions of such simplifiers, that their countless modifications 
of Murray's, or of Lennie's, absurdities, destroy the fundamental rotten^ 
ness of the British system, are lamentable as the sure proof of unsound 
minds. And, inasmuch aa these overgrown pretensions influence the credu- 
lous, »nd unwary, they are hostile to the advancement of science, and 
destructive as a bane to public utility. Did I — could I believe these new 
modellers meritorious, I would bid them God speed. But knowing as I do, 
that they are engaged in an enterprise which even the angels of heaven 
could not prosecute with any success, I should rejoice to witness the spire 
of their fame crumble into dust, and the schools of our country liberated 
from the mental lx>nds which these men, in their rage to become authors, 
have laboured to rivet upon American children. (Let those who wish to 
see what the army of new modellers of rotten systems, have done for the 
cause of grammar, read ''Brotfn's Grammatical Keader.'') 
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niustnition of the sections 
which begins with with. 




With (from wiiht.) 

I- Conjunctiye Ru-dica 

II. Means E-dicatort 

1. He writes letters ... (with a pen.) 
Doctrine. — ^In order 4o be better understood on with, I shall connect it 
with without f its opponent prepositioiu 

I. 1. He writes letters w^h a 
pencil. 

2. He makes coats ti;t7A a nee- 
dle. 

3. He made a coat with filfy 
buttons. 

n. I. He writes letters un/Aoti/ a 
pencil. 

2. He makes coats without a 
needle. 

3. He made a coat withoui 

buttons. 

Id the first two instances with is made upon the withe which is employed 
as an instrument for bfinging^ one stake up to the other. 

In the third, with is made upon the act of bringing one stake to the other 
by means of the withe. 

Without is made upon the act of drawing one stake from the other by 
means of the withe, \ 

Having stated them facts, it may be well to examine the philoaophy of 
this application* of witht and without. 

You find, a stake around which is fixed the boshy part of A young sap- 
ling. Upon this sapling the word, with, is made. This word, however, is 
made not so often upon this sapling itself as it is upon the action which the 
fence-maker, or farmer performs by means of the sapling as the instrument 
in bringing one stake up to the other. The word, withe^ was primarily the 
name of this sapling ; and from the fact that this sapling was the instru- 
ment, or means used by furmers in bringing one stake to the other in fenc»> 
making, with, the name of this instrument, has come to denote instrument, 
or means, in very many instances in our language ; as, He makes pens with 
nis knife. He walks with a cane, He satisfied his creditor for some time 
with fair promises. , 

Here the simple, and obvious use of with, is to express that the knife* 
the cane, and the promises are to their respective agents what the fence- 
maker's withe or sapling is to him ; namely, an instrument, or a means in 
accomplishing his deeds,, or operations in fence-making. 

Now, as wifhe was the name of the means, the instrument by which 
the fence-maker brought one stake to the other, it was quite natural that 
with should come to be applied to the action itself^Hence in cases where 
the speaker desires to represent that one thing is connected toanothermuch 
in the same way in which one stake is connected to the other by menns r>f 
the young withe, he tells the auditor to wUhe this already connected, this 
■Iraady withed thing, to the otb«r ; ns. John went with hu bundle. 

13 
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Here it is not the intention of the speaker that he who is addressed, shall 
actually tr/Mc, or bind this bundle to John, except in mind. *rhe speaker 
wishes to show that the bundle is gone a^ well as its owner — and to do this, 
he puts the bundle in such a situation, or condition in relation to its owner, 
as renders it impossible for the owner to go, and the bundle to remain be- 
hind. Hence, after asserting that John has gone, he tells thd hearer to 
withe f tie, er bind the bundle to him. ''John went with his bundle.'' 

That is, do you withe the bundle to John as the fence maker withes one 
stake to 4the other. 

**John went trt'Mou^ his bundle." This proposition proceeds upon the 
ground that it had been presumed, or expected that John would have taken 
his bundle with him. And to show that this was not the case, the speaker 
asserts that John went, and then tells the hearer to place the bundle in 
such a condition in relation to John, that he could not have taken it along. 
John went without his bundle. That is, withe away his bundle from him— 
tear it off. As withy in its conjunctive import, is represented by drawing, 
by means of a withe, one stake to the other, so without, In its disjunctive 
import, is represented by drawing, by means of a mtkCf one stake from the 
other. 

2. "And the angel measured the ciiy (with a golden reed.'O 

3. Is not his conscience seared - (with a hot iron ?) 

4. He, like others, eats - - - (with his teeth.) 

5. The rust of iron may be eaten off (with vinegar. ) 

6. "She anointed his feet with oint- 

ment, and wiped them - - (with her hair. ") 
Ointment is not th« means, but the material used — ^hair is the instrument 
or means with which she wiped his feet. , 

T. The gentleman convinced me - (with his arguments.) 

8. She sewed these pieces - - (with a needle. ) 

9. Sew the buttons - . - (with strong thread.) 

10. The coat was made - - - (with silk. ) 

11. He paid the demd.nd - - (with this money.) 

12. They deceived me . - • (with rare pretensions. ) 

13. What went ye out to see— a reed 

shaken - . - , (with the wind ?) 

14. They raised their bread - - (with yeast.) 

15. The man was cured - - - (with this ointment.) 

(See example 6.) 

16. Judas betrayed him - - (with a kiss.) 
11. Men become learned - - (with study.) 

18. Fire 'is extinguished - - (with water.) 

11. CAUse E-DioATOBr. 

19. *' They are distressed - - (with paia. *') 
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.20. Marti^ was elevated -. - (with joy.) 

21. The grass was injured - - (with the frost.) 

1. With thou the pain as the caxise of the distress. 

2. With the joj as the cause of the elevation. 

3. With thou the frost as the cause of the injury. 

22. He is offended - - - (with Samuel. ) 

23. Me is now ill ... (with a fever.) 

n. Appendant Insentensio E-dioatort. 

24. Make me a coat ... (with buttons.) 

25. He purchased a farm - - - (with a house.) 

26. That lad has a knife - - . (with four blades.) 

27. He found a silver watch - - (with a gold chain.) 

28. He has a steel watch-chain - • - (with a gold key.) 

29. My teacher gave me this book - (with good advice.) 

30. My father sends you this note * (with his respects.) 

31. I want a cloth - ~ - - (with a black colour.) 

32. He has a cand - - - - (with an ivory head.) 
'33. Grive the word - - - - (with its import.) 

34. I like books . - . - (with a good margin.) 

35. He wrote ----- (with great accuracy.) 

36. They will return - - - (with reluctance.) 

37. I want a Geography - - - (with an atlas.) 

38. He shot six birds - . - (with black feathers.) 

That is, append the feathers to the birds. 

39. He may peruse this book - - (with great advantage.) 
That is, join, or with to him great advantage as an appendage. 

to. I have returned - - - (with an apology.) 

That is, with an apology to me as an appendage, 

41. We shall sketch contents of this 

chapter ----- (with great rapidity.) 
That is, append the great rapidity to the sketching. 

42. " The first beast was like a lion - (with eagle's wings.") 

43. " I saw a beast like a bear - - (with three ribs) in lU 

mouth. 

44. John speaks of a leopard-like 

monster - - - - (with four heaths, 

and ----- (with four wings) upoK 

its back. 
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45. That man was in town - - (with his two servants.) 

46. He has built him a house - - (with azf iron roof.) 

IL Matt£R Insbntensic E-dicatoey. 

47. The house was filled - - - (with smoke.) 

Smoke is the matter, or material with which the house is 
filled. The idea is, vjiih thou, reader, the smoke to the house as 
the material with which it was filled. 

48. ^< And she anointed bis feet - (with ointment.") 

49. "And the bottles were filled -' (with air.") 

50. The measure is now filled - - (with corn.) 

51. "Henry was filled - . - (with fear.") 

II. PeBSKNCK iNSENTENSICf E-DICATORY. 

62. Henry was sitting ... (with me,) tnmy Aoi^e. 
That is, vntk me to him as the one in whose presence he was. 

53. When I said that, John was - - (with us. ) 

n. Concomitant Ixsentensic E-dicatory. 

54. The gentleman travelled . - - (^xih mt) to Boston. 

55. I went to Boston - - - - (with my broiber.) 

With denotes a connection — and the context shows that connection 
to be of a concomitant. " With my brother, "^^ That is, join him to 
me as a concomitant^ as my companion on the way. 

66. " This apple grew upon the same 

branch ----- (with that..") 

57. That man was in town - - - (with his wife.) See Ex, 

II. In the Society-op Insentensio E-dicatoby. 

58. I like to live - - . - (with such ileighbors.^ 

59. There is no living - - - (with such a man.) 

II. Eecipbocation Insentensio E-dicatory. 

60. He corresponds - - - - (with his brother.) 

It is to be lamented that even ^ram;»ar makers do not understand 
the reciprocating character of with. Before me is a system of 
English grammar by Joab Brace, in which is the following 
paragraph : 

<' In its general outline, in the arrangement of the several parts, 
and in the manner of presenting each, it does indeed correspond^ in 
some degree, with Lenuie's Grammar." 
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<*It does indeed correspond with Ijennie*8 grammar!' 

Mr. Brace wishes to say, that there is an analogy ^ a similarity y in some 
respects, between his grammar, and Lennie's. But, as the complex sign 
" corresponds with" does not mean similarity^ it is somewhat surprising 
to find it employed to express the analu^ry between the works of these t^vo 
compilers. English grammar ^ says Mr. Brace, teaches the principles of 
the English language. And is it English grammoTf to use a sign of recip- 
rocation in letter tvriting, io express 9i similarity? Corresponds to denotet 
similarity, likeness, analogy — but ** corresponds with** means reciprocal 
action ! For instance, this hat corresponds to that in size, John's state- 
ment corresponds to his brother's account of the same event 

But, to say, as Mr. Brace does, that this hat corresponds with that hat, is 
to put the two hats into an epistolary correspondence ! I do not object to 
this, however, on the ground that hats are ill qualified for this task, for many 
of them write better than their heads-^l object to the use of corresponds 
with by Mr.'Brace, not only because it does not express what he wishes to 
communicate, but because it expresses what is entirely dissimilar to that 
which he desires to say. . 

61. "The connection of one piece - (with. the other piece,) 
is obvious." 
Where the connection is reciprocal, with should be used as in Fio. I. 

Part a is framed into part h 
J by tenon f and mortise t and 
part h into part a, by the same 
means. 

Where the relation is not re- 
ciprocal, to should be used as 
in Fie. II. ^ 

_ _ ,__. Here c is framed mXod j but 

1' I (i . 1 1. d'lB not framed into c. 

In speaking of the two parts of Fio. I. in reference one to the other, 
vfith should be used ; as, part a has, an obvious relation with part b. Or, 
part b has an obvious relation with part a. 

In speaking of the parte of Fie. II. to should be used ; as, the relation 
of part c to part d^ is obvious. 

U may be said, however, that part d has a relation to part c. 
True, but the relation of paii d to part c, is different from that of 
part c to part d: part c has a branchy a dependent frame-work 
relation, to part d — but part d has a trunks a. sustaining frame-work 
relation, to part c. Part d is the basis^ the trunk — and part c is a 
branch, inserted into this trunk. 

In Fig. I. the case is different — there is no trunk in the figure ; 
■part a has a tenon, and is framed into part b — and part b also has 
a tenon, and is framed into part a. A trunk, a basis, can have no 
tenon — a trunk cannot be framed into another part. 

*♦ The relation of the branches with the trunk,*' is not good — the 
bra*nch relation is not reciprocated by the trunk : the trunk does 
not hold a branch relation to the branches, as the branches do to 
the trunk. 

13* 
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62. <* The connection of the child - (with his parents,) t« 

close." 
It may be chme. : but as it is not reeiproeal, to should be used for with. 
The offspring relation whicli the child bears to the parent, js not recipro- 
cated by the parent — the parents do not bear an offsprings but a parmtalt 
relation to the child. 

63. The relation of one brother - (with another brother,) 

18 tender, 

64. ** The connection of a brother - (with a sister) is also 

tender.*^ 

65. The relation of sixty - - (with six tens) is ob- 

vious. 
There is a relation of equality between sixty unitt, and six tens. This 
relation is rtciprocal^tot as sixty is equal to six tens, so six tens are equal 
to sixty. 

66. The relation of six - - - (with five) is obvious. 
The relatioD, hers, is a numeral connection — and must be reeiproeal^ 

for, although five units do not equal six units ; yet they reciprocate this nu- 
meral connection as far as they go. Five bears the relation of ai numeral 
inferiority to eix. Six bears the relation of a numeral auperioriiy \oJhe, 

67. " He compared pleasure - - (with pain.") 
Although pteasure, and pain, are by no means analogous in themselves, 

they msy be similar in their results upon whatever they exert an influence : 
hence, although, as emotions, they cannot be compared, yet as causes, pro- 
ducing effects, they may be compared. For instance, pleasure may produce 
a want of appetite, so also may pain, 

68. " This cloth compares well - (with that cloth.") 

69. Let us compare his arguments - (with reason.) 

That is, let us see how far the arguments reciprocate the attributes of 
reason with reason, and how far reason reciprocates itself with his argu- 
ments. In short, wherever any two, or more things are brought together 
either actually or mentally, with a view to ascertain their agreement, or 
their disagreement, in any particular, or particulars^ tuiih should be used ; 
as, Let us compare black with white. 

Whether there is any agreement, or not — with should be used where the 
speaker intends to speak of the things as having an agreement But where 
a comparison is made without any desire, or intimation to ascertain the par- 
ticulars in which the things reciprocate, or to ascertain the extent to which 
they reciprocate their condition, or qualities, to should be used instead of 
with, 

1. Christ is compared with a lamb. 

2. Christ is compared to a lamb. 

In the first, the object of the comparison, is to ascertain, or to show in 
what respects, and to what extent, Christ, and a lamb agree. 
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In the secood, the object of the comparison, is merely to illustrate tba 
innocence, and purpose of the Redeemer, in relation to the sins of the world, 
for j?hich he, lamb-like, was to be offered up. 

1. When illustration is the object of the comparison, to 
should be used. 

2. When agreement between the two things, compared} if 
the object of the comparison, with should be used. 

1. '* Solon compared the people to the sea ; and orators, an^ 
counsellors, to the wind, — the sea would be calm, and quiet, if 
the wind would not trouble it."— ^Bacon. 

2. The historian compared America with England. 

3. He compared the government of Great Britain with that 
of France. 

4. Who will compare this rivulet with the sea ? 

6. Historians rarely compare the second, with the fint 
temple. 

II. POSSBSSION E-DICATORT. 

To. I would trust him - - - (with my horse.) 
71 • James trusted his brother - *• (with the secret.) 

1. That is, I would trust him with the actual possession of my horse* 

2. That is, James trusted his brother with the possession of the secret 

72. Was any of the money found - (with the thief?) 
That is, was any found in hia possession f 

73. Have you a knife - - - (with you ?) 
That is, is there a knife in your possession at this time. 

74. They found the silver cup - - (with Joseph.) 

75. I will trust him - - - - (with goods.) 

That is, I will allow him to take, to have, goods upon the confideooe 
which I have in his disposition, and ability to pay at a future time. 

76. lam here (with power) to act. 

That is, having power, possessing power, to act 

77. James went; but he went - - (with your permission.) 
That is, hcmng, or possessing, your permission to go. 

78. ** He came - - . . (with full authority) to 

act." 
That is, having, or possessing full authority to act 

II, Concurrent E-dicatoby. 

79. John stole the apples - - - (with his brother.) 
The act was a joint one — they took the apples unitedlt/, eoneurrmUy, 
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80. **And there was a great company 

of publicans, and others, that 
sat down . - - - (with him.") 
The act of fisasting apon the banquet which Levi prepared for Christ, 
waa a joint one— one in which the Redeemer who is denoted by " him** 
concurred. Sat down (with him.) That is, with thou Jesus to the others 
as concurring in the various acts at the table. 

81. I work at shoe-making - - (with my brother.) 

** Concurrent^ signifies meeting in the same point; running, or acting 
together ; united in action ; contributing to the same event, or eSecX.** 

82. I live ----- (with my sister.) 

My sister, and I help to form one family, the same family — in this act, we 
concur, 

83. This slave lives - - - (with his master.) 
The condiction is that the master contributes to the formation of the 

same family which the slave helps to form — ^they both act in the production 
of the same thing. In this act they are concurrent. 

84. Sarah boards - - - - (with Mrs. Davis.) 
There is a concurrence in the act of Mrs. Davis, and that of Sarah — both 

aid in forming the aame family. Thia is the leading idea in this kind oi 
sentences. 

85. John studied his lesson - - (with me.) 

86. James went through college - (with my brother.) 
They acted eoncmrentli/, though each laboured for himself— th^ contri- 
buted too to the formation of the same college family. 

87. The Indians shot John - - (with his brother.) 

In geometry, a figure which exactly meets every part of another figure, 
is called a concurring figure. The brother in fate, in condition, exactly 
meets John in fate, in condition. Hence the brother may be withed, tied, 
or bound, to John. The fate of the brother, like a concurrent figure in 
geometry, meets every part of the fate of John. The thing, then, which 
has a concurring condition, may be subjoined J)y with; as, John, with his 
mother, is sick. 

So also may the concurring thing be subjoined by and; as, John, and 
his mother is sick, (/if is right — ar$ is common.) 

What, then, is the difference between " with^ and " and" Both denote 
that the condition of the subjoined thing, coneure with that of the antece- 
dent thing : both words, too, give a new section. But then, *'with'' 
gives an insentensic section, but " andy" a sentensic sef-tlon. We 
do not say, John went with /. Nor do we say, [Jolin] (and. me 
went J We say, [John went] (with me.) [John , ] (and /went.) 
Where the condition is concurrent with reference to the sub- 
joined thing, ♦' M«<A," and " and " are nearly the same in signifi- 
c2tion. Both words convey an allusion to the agreement, to the 
concurrence f of the subjoined thing. 
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In this — << and^^ in all cases, indicates concurrence in condition ; 
whereas, << wiW^ has many other imports. In other words, while 
^^andy^^ in its application, is confined to those instances, where there 
is this concurrence to which with may allude, <' u;iM" is applied 
where there is no concurrence whatever in the condition of the 
Buhjoii^ed thing ; as, John walked witk his cane. 

The condition of the cane is not concurrent with that of John. 

Again— "a»rf" and ^^mW^ differ in this: ^^and^^ is indicative 
of an additional «en/ence ; as, [John y ]] (and 1 went,) [John 
read the letter,] {and his brother read it.) That is, [John toent yj 
(and I went.) 

"/f t'M," however, is never indicative of an additional seniencey 
of an additional didion; as, [John wont] {with me,) [John read 
the letter] {with his brother.) 

In each sentence, there is but one sentensic section ; in the first 
example y there are two sentensic sections in each sentence. 

1. ["John , ; {and I went.") 

2. [John went] (with me.) 

These two sentences differ in another point : in the first it is not 
said that we went in company, that we went together. In the 
second, it is said that we went together. To say, that the Indians 
shot John, and his brother, is not to say that the Indians shot John 
with his brother. In the first, the event may have happened at 
very different times, and in very different places, in places which 
throw the one hundreds of miles from the other. In the second, 
the events must have happened much at the same time, and in the 
same place, while and where the brother and John were together, 
" Withy^ and "a7j(/," then, are not synonymous in meaning, much 
less in graminar. 

What is the difference between the following sentences ? 

2. Henry purchased a horse with a saddle, 
2. Henry purchased a horse, and a saddle. 

A very obvious difference between " andy^ and " withy^^ is derived 
from their conjective powers. ^^,^nd*^ cannot be conjected to a 
wordy whereas ^^vrith'^ can be conjected to nothing but a word ; 
*« a/ifl?" is always conjected to an entire sediouy whereas " with^^ 
can never be conjected to a section. Hence " and^' is a conjunction^ 
while ^^with^^ is a single-word section. 

88. "John ------ (with his horse) was 

drowned." 
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89. << Must our fortoiies be twisted - - (with y<mr sinking 

fate?") 

Must our fortunes, and jour fate, concur in fate ? 

90. Our condition is so connected - - (with yours) thai we 

must sink, or swim together. 

91. Henry purchased a horse - - - (with a saddle.) 

92. "Simon Peter (writes) to them 

that hare attained the like pre- 
cious faith ----- (with us.") 

In what do they concur? in the ad of receiTing, in the act of 
obtaining 1 No. Peter, and those whom he iboludes with himself, 
by the word, t/5, concur with those to whom he wrote, in this — 
they had all obtained the s&me kind of faith : in the kind of faith 
obtained, they agreed, they concurred. This is an important instance, 
for this must either be rejected as bad — or the following must be 
received as ^oo(/: 

Henry got the same kind of book with James. 

Identity in the kind of their books, is that in which Henry^ and 
James concur. Identity^ then, in the thing possessed, is good 
ground for the use of with. 

n. Contest Ex-e^dvc-a-tory 

93. " He will lie - ^ - - (with any man) iiv- 

ing,^' Jlgainst. 

94. " The champions fought - - - (with each other) an 

hour." .^gainst. 

95. These men have long struggled - - (with adversity.) 

»^ gainst, 

96. This horse ran - - - - - (with that , .) 

Against, 

These horses are connected — they concur in their situation, 
inasmuch as one is pitted against the other. 

II. In-pavour-op Inbentensic E-dicatory. 

97. « Fear not, for I am - - - (with thee.") 

[Gen. xxvi. 

98. "Go — and may the Lord be - - (with you.") 

99. « He fell not, for the Lord was - - (with him.'*) 
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II. Purpose Insentbwsio E-dioatort. 

100. " I weDt to Boston - - - - (with a view) to see 

him," 

101. « Henry came to my house - - (with a view) to see 

me." 

102. " Did he seem to act - - - (with a determination) 

to succeed?' 

II. In-reperewoe-to Insentensio E-dioatort. 

103. "Has Mr. Jones done any thing (with respect) to his claim ?" 

104. " Henry Davis is resolved to do 

nothing - - - - - (with • regard) to his 
own election." 

n. Conversant Insentensio B-dicatort. 

105. John acquainted his mother - - (with his suecess.) 

Doctrine. — Where the superior section contains a word which 
imports a high degree of knowledge, with begins the section which 
mentions the thing of which this high degree of knowledge is 
possessed by some one mentioned in the superior section ; as, 

" John acquainted his mother (with his success.) 

Acquainted is in the superior section, and denotes the giving of a 
critical knowledge by John to his mother. Success is the sectional 
thing of which the mother possesses a minute knowledge. Tbe 
word, acquainted^ denotes the act of making the mother /amt'/tar, 
conversant, with the success of the son — hence with is used instead 
of of. But why is with preferable to of 7 With means a full, 
unreserved connection. He acquainted his mother with his success. 
That is, withy bind, tie, his success to his mother. Why use a word 
which, imports this close connection of his success to the mother ? 
Because the word, acquainted, in the superior section, means that 
degree of knowledge which corresponds to the close connection 
of which with is the sign.« 

<< John acquainted his mother of his success." 

With imports that the success, entire; is withe d, bound to the 
mother. Of, however, imports no such thing, no^uch idea. Of 
imports that the success is a source of the act of acquainting the 
mother. Beyond this, of does not go. The nature of the case 
shows that the success is the subject source — hence, as far a subject 
is a source of knowledge, the success is a souTce of the mother's 
knowledge of her son's success. But the word, acquainted^ means ^ 
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the giving of a minate knowledge ; and, as of does not indicate tbe 
degree of knowledge of which the success is a source, o/, and 
acquainted do not correspond — hence o/ should not he ased. The 
import of, the sentence with of for witk^ is that Jobn spoke of his 
success to his mother. That is, he mentioned it to her. But the 
import of the sentence with unthy in the place of o/, is that John 
made his mother /am/tar with, well acquainted, with the entire 
subject of his success. There is no Reposition in the language, 
which denotes a closer^ and a fuller connection than with. This 
may be seen from * instances which fall under the Appendage 
Insontensic Edicatorj. 

1. The trunk with its branch, was taken. 

The branch is a part of the tree — hence with is employed to 
denote this natural^ and dose relation. 

2. He wrote the letter with accuracy. 

Here the accuracy is as minutely connected to the action of 
writing, as the branch is to the trunk — and the connection is 
denoted by with. An appendage is not anything, or any being 
that is joined to another thing, or being. An appendage is a 
branch thing which is joined to another thing as a part of the 
other thing, as a roof to a house, a key to a lock, a chain to 
a watch, a mode to a subject, ^o. 

106. •< Mr. Webster is familiar - - (with all our constitu- 

tions.") 

107. " He was a man of sorrow, and 

acquainted ----- (with grief.'') 

Of is used before sorrow^ because there is no word in the super 
section which imports any degree of knowledge, much less a high 
degree. The introduction of such a word, would thrpw out o/, 
and introduce with : 

He was a man acquainted mth. sorrow, and grief. 

II. FORBEBANCE In^NTENSIO E-DIOATORT. 
» # 

108. " Eeason would that I should 

bear ---.-- (with you.") 

[Acts xviii; 

109. " Shall not God avenge his elect, 

though he bear long - - - (with them V) 

[Luke xviii. 

110. '* Would to God you could bear - (with me,) a little in 

my folly.''— 2 Cor. xi. 1. 
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It may be tfaouglit that the idea of forbearance^ is derived from 
the wordf bear. This, however, is so far from the truth that 
the Botiqn of Jvrbearamx^ is commenoed io the seotion, voUh you. 
This will be obvious from a little attention to the various imports of 
the word, bear. Bear, to produce fruity to act in any character, to 
make haste, as to bear a hand^ to show, or exhibit, as to bear 
testimoDyi ko., &o. 

11. TUTOBAQB InSSNTENSIC E-BICATOBT, 

111. Henry Davis studied law - - (with Daniel Webster.) 
112 Mr. Joab Brace must have studied 

grammar - - - • - (with Lennie) himself. 

That is, under the care^ instruction^ or tutorage^ of Lennie. 

113. The professor of religion should 
show in his daily intercourse 
with men^ that he has been - - (with Christ.) 

That is, that he has been under the tutorage of Christ. 

1L4. ^^From the statement of this 
witness, I presume thftt he has 
been --.--- (with the defendant.") 

That is, that the witness has been under th^ tutorage of the 
defendant. 

II. Contrast Isentensio E-dioatort. 

115. (<< With the Unitarian,) - - - Christ is a mere man." 

That is, mtk, join^ or addy the Unitarians to Christ ; and he is a , 
mere man : Christ is a mere man with the Unitarians. 

This form of expression, however, suggests that there are persons 
who in their connection with Christ, make him a God : hence the 
notion of contrast. 

116. (With the Presbyterians,) • - Christ is God himself. 

117. (<' With the industrious man,) ^ « there is generally 

enough." 

118. (<< With the idle man,) - - . - there is generally too 

little." 

119. ("With him,) nothing is right." 

120. («< With his brother,) . - - nothing is wrong." 

121. (" With the ancients,) - - - tragedy was originally 

a piece of religious worship." 
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H«re tbe anoienU aaiS moderBs are oostrasted in reference to 
their different views of tragedy. The original estimation in which 
the ancients held tragedy, and more modern views of the subject, 
are contrasted. 

122. (« With the Sioux Indians,) - - dogs are beasts of bnr- 

den.» 

123. (« With all savage tribes,) - - skins are converted 

into clothing." 

124. ("With some people,) - - - one remedy is em- 

ployed for all diseases." 

125. (" With a philosopher,) -- - - demonstration is joy.'* 

126. ("With you,). - * - . the word of the Lord 

has free course." 

Here it is intimated that the reverse is the ease in some places. 
The same section, however, in the following, is not of the cordra^i 
Edicatory. 

** May the word of the Lord have free course (loiih you.^^) 

It is not wished here that the word of the Lord may not have free 
course in all other places. But in the following it is intimated that 
the word of the Lord has not free eoune in all* 

(" With you,) the word of the Lord has free course." 

In generaly the*sectioD of the insentensic diction of the contrast 
Edicatory, should begin the sentence. 

(It is seen, then, that contrast is an occasion on which with may 
begin a section.) 

II. Subject Imbsntxnsio E-i>ioatoet. 

127. " This gentleman had great 

weight ^ . - • . (with the President.") 
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When the Presi(lent is withcd, joined, or brong^ht, in contact with the 
weight, the inllaence of this gentleman, he, the President, was swajed, 
much influence by it And in exact proportion to the influence which the 
weight, the opinion, of this gentleman, exerted over the President, the Pre- 
sident was controlled by this weight The President, then, was, to a greater, 
or less extent mibfeeied to the weight to the influence, of this gentleman. 
Hence he, the President, was as much a subject of this weight as is any man 
or woman, who is a native of England, and who resides in London, f 
mbjeet of the British crown. 

128. That circumstance had great ^ 

weight (with the jury.) 

129. This argument had much infiaence (with the judge.) 

130. No .reasoning will have much 

weight (with the fool.) 

131. These demonstrations had invin- 

cible influence - - - (with those pagan phi- 
losophers.) 

Being sulject to, or influenced by, then, aometimea furnishes an oeeaaion 
for the use of with. We never say exerted great influence untk him, but 
we say over him, on him. 

n. Prkvalbncc E-dicatobt. 

132. '* I thought him an innocent man, . 

and (with this impression) 

I did what I could to procure his pardon." 
*< Prevaleneej influence, or eflicacy, most eflScacious force in producing an 
effect" Now, what was it which was prevalent which was efiicarious, with 
me in inducing me to do all that I could to obtain his pardon ? it was thia 
impression. What impression ? the impression that be was an innoceni 
man. It was the prevaienee, the inftuence, of this impression whith 
induced me to act It may be well to advert to die sections under the 
subject Edicatoxy, which begin with wUh, 

** The duke well knew what kind of arguments was of pre- 
valence {with himJ*^) 

Here the sectional thing is under the control, under the influence, of 
the arguments. In the PremJence Edicatory, the sectional thing 

is so far from being under control, that it exerts a controlling influence on 
some person in another section. 

133. '' If any one should take up this 

work ----- (with the impression) 
that he has met with another Murray's Grammar, &c.*' 
Soswell C, Smithes Grammar. 

That is, should any one take up this work under the prevalence, under 
the influence, of the impression that he has met with anoil;«r Murray' 
Oraomiar, dice. 
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Perbtps the use of umier, would be better than that of withy jn 
this particular case. Wiih^ aided by the context, seems to carry 
the idea that the impression under whose prevalence the act is .done, 
is in fact the instruiuent with whieh it is done. <^ If an j one should 
take up this work with the impression^* &o. 

The impression f when connected with the act oi taking up^ seems 
to resemlue an instrument rather than a ecmse. We take up books 
with the hand. I do not think, however, that the use of with in 
the above instance, is a very great impropriety. But, from the 
errors which pervade the rest of the sentence, I am disposed to 
attribute the propriety in this use of with more to chance than to 
knowledge, 

• << If any one should take up this Work with the impression that 
he has met with another Murray's Grammar, he b raspeotfully 
requested to suspend his judgment, &c." 

Mr. Smith intends to say another Grammar \e das not only 

failed in this attempt ; but he has actually C74 pcond Murray ! 

Says Mr. Smith, you have not found the well knoif,,^ ^^Audley Murray's 
Grammar in the work which you have just taken up but a Grammar 
of another Murray ! I presume that this other Murray b Rosweli 
C. Smith Murray! 

1. Another boy^s book. 

2. Another man's hat. 

8. Jlnother Murray's Grammar. 

Corrected. — Should any one take up this book under the 
impression that he has found another Grammar by Mr. Murray, he 
is respectfully requested^ to suspend his judgment till a careful 
perusal of. its contents has furnished some data uvon which to 
predicate a just and candid opinion of its merits. 

1 Upon should be exchanged for of: we oan not properly say» 
predicate on or upon, 

2. The words, lYs, contents^ some, data, upon, which, to, predicate, 
a, iust, and, candid, opinion, and of, are redundant I ! 

3. << Has furnished" should be exchanged for shall have furnished. 

4. If should be rejected, and should should be the first word in 
the sentence. 

5. If any man should take up this work with the impression that 
he has met with another Murray's Grammar, &c. 

Now a man who is under this impression, would not be very 
likely to take up Mr. Smith's book at all ! What, pray, could induce 
any one to take it up 9 Mr. Smith says that the impression that it 
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IS another Murray's Grammar iticlaces him to take it up. If any 
one should take up this, hook with the imprtssion that it is, &o. 
Now, it appears to me that this impressioQ would rather induce one 
.to lay it down than to take it upi Indeed j does not Mr. Smith 
himself mean this? 

From a slight glance some may be under the impression, that 
this work is nothing but Murray's Grammar. 

Or— 

From a slight glance, some may lay down this work, under the 
impression that it is nothing but another edition of Murray^s 
Grammar. 

What a grammarian must he be, who, by a blander in syntax, 
gives that as the cause for taking up^ wliich he intends as tho 
cause for laying down! Things seems strangely inverted by 
grammarians: ^^ taking up^^ is used for throwing down, and 
^^ throwing down^^ for taking up^ so that Mr, Smith will hardly 
know whether I have taken Am up^ or thrown him down! But 
should he find much difficulty in settling this point, I would 
commend his case to the teachers of Our public schools, who, from 
a long familiarity with his work, must be able to give hiiii 
prompt relief! In the mean time I must be excused for putting 
Mr. Smith's old wine into a new bottle. 

Those, who, from a slight glance at this work, are under tho 
impression that it is Murray^s Grammar, are invited to correct their 
error by a full examination. (28 loords,) 

*^ If any should take up this work with the impression that he 
has met with another Murray's Grammar, he is respectfully 
requested to suspend his judgment till a careful perusal of its 
contents has furnished some data on which to predicate a just aiid 
oandid opinion of its merits.'* (51 words. 23 redundant words,) 

II. SuGOEssoR Insentensio E-DIGATORY. 

134. << He replied, you are a dead 

man j and - - - - - (with this , ) dis- 
charged his pistolJ^ 

The section, << with thisy^ indicates that the discharging of the 
pistol is the successor of the uttering of, << You are a dead man," 
With the event of discharging the pistol to the event of uttering 
the affirmation, << You are a dead man," No event, then, came 
between these — hence the withed one is the successor eveal. 
{Siu'cessive does not express the idea.) 

14* 
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n. Uniom Inssntsmsig E-digatobt. 

135. Falstair at that oak, shall meet - (with ns.) — Shak, 

That 18, FaUtaff shaU onite with ns, eome into a uman with us 
^oin our oompany. 

IL Contact Insentsnsic E-digatort. 

III. Incideni Ea>e-4iC'a4€ry^ 

136. <( We met . • . (with this gentleman) in Boston J^ 

137. " We met - - - (with rare things) onthetoay.^^ 
188. <* We met . - - (with curiosities) ever^iM^re." 
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IL Rkobption £-digat6ry. 

in. Accident Ex^e-dic-Q'tory, 
139 "They met - ^ - - rwith a fall) on Me tee.*' 
UO. " They have met - - - (with heavy losses) at 
aeay 

II. FoREioft Edicatory. 

141. How is business - - - ^with the fiostoniana ?) 

142. Is business brisk - - - (with you?) 

143. Why is it that fruit trees do not 

grow well - - - - (with ns ?) 
This section always conveys an allunon to some one who is dis- 
tinct,- separate, from the speaker. Even in the section '^tCfi^A w" then is 
an allusion made to others. 

144. " Finally, brethren, pray for us, 

that the word of the Lord may 
have free course, and be glori- 
fied even as it is - - - (with you.**) 
WITH 
With IS ail adverb where it 6snmnaCiBs a section of the trunk or- 
der ; as^ Henry was spoken with upon the subject (Perhaps to would be 
better.) 

Kbmabks. — From denoting the means with which the lence-maker 
brings one stake to the other, with has come to denote the act of bringing 
one thing to another ; from denoting the act of bringing one thing to 
another, with has come to denote the Mate of. subiunetion — and from 
denoting the state of subjunction of the withed thing, with has come 
to convey an allusion to the nature of that connection which the 
withed, or subjoined thing, has to the other thing. Thai is, whether it is 
a eausative relation ; as, }ohn is sick Ufith a cold-' a medium relation ; as 
John walked with bis cane>-« competition relation; as, John will lie with 
any man in town — a similarity relation ; as, John compared this country 
with France — a prtwdenee relation ; as, If any one should take up this 
woik with the impression that he has met with another Murray's Gram- 
mar** — a tueeesnon relation ; as, John said that he had a dirk, and, with 
this, seized the stranger. And so on. 

I think that I have found, and illustrated the various cases in which with 
may begin a section. If, however, instances should occur, which 
do not fikll Wider any of the Edicatories that I have given, let the 

pupil, or teacher himself find a distinctive name for a new Edicatory. 

That all thesectionswhiohbegin with with, Mi naturally under the Con^ 
Junciive Rudicatory, admits of no doubt. And I would recommend 
teachers to examine with great care before they attempt to provide a new 
Edicatoiy for any doubtful case. 

Clou the sectioos whi^ begin with with. 
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1. /' In Damascus the goversor kept the city (with a gar- 
rison.") 

%. *' Thrice was I beaten (with rdOs.") 

8. "Seiae on him, furies — take him to your torments! 
(ff^th that , ), methought a legion of foul fiends 
environed nie." 

4. ** And when I was present (with you,) and wanted, I was 

chargeable to no man." 

5. Would to God you could bear (with me) a little in my 

folly : and indeed bear "(with me.) For I am jealous 
over you (with a godly jealousy.) 
6«,** We have a building of God, a house not made (with 
hands,) eternal in the heavens." 

7. " For in this we groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed 

upon (with our house) which is from heaven." 

8. «• We then, as workers together (with him,) beseech you 

also, that ye receive not the grace of God in vain." 

9. ** Simon Peter, a servant, and an apostle of Jesus Christ, 

{writes) to them that have obtained like precious faith 
(with us,) through the righteousness of God, and our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ." 

10. ** Who is like unto the beaat — who is able to make war 

(with him ?") 

11. **And it was given unto him to make war (with the 

saints.") • 

12. " He that killeth (with the sword,) must be killed (with 

the sword.") 

13. *• And the earth' was lightened (with his glory.") " And 

he cried mightily (with a strong voice.") 

14. *• And she shall be utterly burned (with fire.") 

15. " See where on earth the flow'ry glorfes lie, 

(With her) they flourish, and (with her) they die."— Popk. 

16. (** With the blessing) of God we hope to reach home to- 

day." 

17. I agree (with my opponent.) Concurrent. 

18. "In the beginning was the Word; and the Word was 

(with God ;) ^nd the Word was God." 

19. "You are buried (with him) in baptisrfi, wherein also you 

are risen (with him) through the faith of the operation 
of God." 

20. •* If ye then be risen (with Christ,) seek those things 

which are above.' 
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21 '* Aud be not entangled again (with the yoke) of bondage.*' 

22 I shall not differ (with you.) Quarrel mth. 

23* ** We were gratified (with the p^ence) of a peiBon so 
much respected." 

24. *« Ye crags, and peaks, I'm (with you) oncge again*^! 

hold to you the hands you first beheld."— *Tkix.: 

25. It is of unspeakable advantage to pos/sess our minds (with 

an habitual good intention.)-7*ADi>isoN. 

26. '* The duke better knew what kind of arguments, was 

preyalent (with him.")— Clarendon. 

27. ** Prepare to meet (with more) than brutal force from tlie 

fierce prinee."-*-BAC0N. 

niaftnitionoftiM sections TTlYAott^ (with, and oat) 

which begin with iwiftoM*, L Detractlye Ru-dioa. 

n. DEiSTlTUTlON . {^DICATORT 

1. *' He is always- - - - f without money.") 

2. " There is no living - - - ^without thee.") 

This proposition without, iir explained under the head of with. (See 
with.") 

3. " Henry is - - , - - ^without a hat.") 

4. "They are - . . . (without hope) in 

Christ.'' 

n. Local E-dicatory. 

5. «• Henry stood ... - ^without the ffate."^ 

6. ** James was eating - - " (without the door.") 

III. Beyond Ex-e-dic-a-tory. 

7. " Eternity is - <^ . - (without our reach.") 

n. Condition . £-dicatobt« 
. 8. "The most advantageous terms from 
the French, must end in our de- 
struction .... (without the separa- 
tion) of the two monarchies.'' 

U. INDEPENDBNT-Or E-DICATORT. 

9. " Men like to live ... (without labour.") 

10. Wise men will do right - - (without laws.) 
That 18, independent of Uwa. 

n. Result E-bicatort. 

11, That event may happen - - (without any danger.) 
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12. •• That event cannot taite place - (without damage) to 

our intemsts.** 
IS. They can live together - - ^without any difficulty.) 
That is, no difficulty will result (rom their li^ng together. 

14. They cannot live together - - (without difficulty.) 

15. They cannot labour - - - (without miceese.) 
That is, suecess wifl be the result 

16. They have laboured - - - (without success.) 
That is, no success is the result of their labour. 

11. Omission &dicatomp 

17. John camfe out - - - - (wifhout his hat.) 
(See example 3.) 

WITHOUl' 

Wkhout is never an adverb hence it cannot he used tn the pheet^ 
unless, even wbere it would have the sense of unless ; as, <* I will not go 
without you tlo." 

Class ike Sections which begin with without. 

1. There is a house (without a roof.) 

2. I have come (without my gun.) 

8. (** Without , , ) were fightings, within , , were 

fears. x / • i \. *u 

4. «' These were (from ^ • ) ( • » ) (without the 

growing miseries.") 
These were (from the place) (wMeh is) (without thj grpwiog miwdea.) 
That is, they are from the place which is not itistde, but which la oui^ 
ude of the growing miseries. 
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DIRECTIONS. 

Construe the following Exercises exactly according to the «pec»- 
men under page 14, 

Be particular to give the doctrine y especially of the diction of 
the sections. In doing this, you will derive considerable aid from 
a critical perusal of the Doctrinal Bemarks in the preceding 
pages. Let the class prepare ten^ fewer or more, of the instances 
which fall under ABOUT, for one Lesson, This preparation 
should be made by a close examination of the Doctrinal Notes on 
the diction of the sections which begin with ABOYE. Continue 
in 'this way through all the Exercises. These being exhausted; 
Construe in the New Testament. 



1. The belt was - 

2. ''Bind them - 

3. It was six feet - 



ABOUT.— Exercises. 

- (about his waist.) 

- (about thy neck.'') 

- (about the trunk.) 



4. '* Get you up from 

6. They were sitting 

6. "He went out - 

7. ''Paul was 

~S. "They were 

9. They were then - 

10. Every thing 

11. They stood 

12. His knife was' net 

13. My father is 

14. I was speaking - 

15. He was reading - 

16. "I must be 

17. James was then - 

18. John is now 

19. He is wandering - 

20. Why go ye - 

21. Scatter the sands 



(about the tabernacle.") 
(about the fire.) 
(about the third hour. ") 
(about to open his mouth,") 

(about to flee out) of the ship.^^ 
(about sixty men.) 
(about you) is in order, 

(about the room. ) 
(about him. ) 
(about the house.) 

(about my brother's house. ) 
(about General Washington. ) 

(about my. father's business.'*) 
(about his work. ) 
(about his writing.) 

(about , , )froni place to place* 
(about , ,) to injure me, 
(about , , ) 
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ABOVE.— ExiRoiSEa. 

1. M7 hand was - - • (above his head.) 

2. The powers which are - (above , ,. .) 

3. Henry then went - ^ (above me.) 



1. His conduct was 



(above board.) 



SK They now live - 

8. They wrote copies 

4. The light was - 

6. He was seen by - 

6. The weight is now 

7. Hananiah feared God. 

8. This man is - - 

9. A real gentleman is - 

10. They gave stripes 

11. He is now - - • 

12. Indeed he is almost - 

18. Give me peace • 

U. But - 



- (above board.) 



(above an hour. ) * 
(above the sun's brightness.; 
(abov'e five hundred brethren.; 
(above six pounds.) 
(above many , ) 

(above mean actions.) 
(above disguise.) 



- (above measure.) 

- (aboVe his 'business.) 

- (above himself.) 

• (abQye all other things.). 

- (above all , , .) 



16. *'The Lord thy God will set 

thee . - - - (above all nations.'') 
16. The law should be - - (above all men. ) 

AFTER.— Exercises. 

1. These men stood one « - (after another.) Behind. 

2. He came • - - - (after me.) Behind, 



1. He was named - 

2. He made this machine 
8. Did he cut his coat - 

4, John, have you come - 

6. I will send an officer - 

6. I have now come 

t. ** Ye shall not go 



(after his uncle. ) 
(after that model. ) 
(after mine ?) 

(after your book ?) 
(after you ) 
(after the papers. ) 
(after other Gods.") 
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8. Tney walk • • - (after the flesh.) 

9. They judge - • - (after the sight.) 

(0. Does he consider things - (after their real value ?) 

11. Can you drink - - (after met) 

ACROSS.— EzEBCisEs. 

1. He went - . - /across the street.) 

2. We looked - - - (across the river.) 

3. There was a bridge . - (across the stream.) 

AMID, AMIDST.— Exercises. 

1. He is now • . - (amid the waves.) 

2. I was . . - • (amidst the shade.) 

3. The shepherd was - • (amidst his flock.) 

4. How could I comprehend (amid all this confusion !) 

AMONG, AMONGST.— Exercises. 

1. He is sending agents - (among his friends.) 

2. ^ He sends his blessings - (amongst his enemies.") 

3. He immediately went • (amongst the people.) 

4. And he is now * - (among them.) 

AROUND, ROUND.— Exercises. n 

1. There was a belt -» • (around his waist.) 

2. They all sat - - - (round the fire.) 

3. He has sailed- • - (round the world.) 

4. They then went - - (around the hill.) 
6. They were seated - - (round the table.) 

6. The mother called her 

children - . - (around her.) 

7. They are now strolling - (around the country.) 

8. They rove - . . (round the world.) 

9. " They went - - - (around , ,) about the camp^ 
10. They are fond of riding - (round , , .) 

AT. — Exercises. 

1. John was - - - (at church.) 

2. I was {^resent) - - (at the trial.) 

15 
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3. My father k not - 


- (at home.) . 


4. They are now 


- (at ease.) 


5. They are now 


- (at play.) 


6. The pen is now - 


- (at hand.) 

- (at a loss) for word9. 


7. He was then - 


8. The bill was to be paid 


- (at sight.) 


9. I told you this 


- ?at first , .) 

- (at best.) 


10. He is a poor tool - 


11. He made no reply - 


- (at all , ) ^0 the^n. 


13. He aims 


- (at this mark.) 


13. 1 shall not be there - 


- (at all events.) 


14. He purchased the gloves - (at a small price.) 


15. I am - 


- (at your service.) 


16. I am - 


- (at your command.) 


17. You shall return - 


- (at my cost.) 


18. It was done - 


• (at his suggestion.) 
. - (at our hands.) 


19. He deserves well - 


20. He was surprised - 


- (at this statement.> 


21. He was troubled - 


- (at this report.) 


22. He was much pleased 


- (at this event.) 


23. He is now 


- (at the law.) 


24. He is a student 


- (at law.) 


25. He is good - 


- (at figures.) 


26. He was good - 


- (at engraving.) 


27. He struck - 


- (at me.) 


28. They shot - 


- (at him.) 


29. He laughed' - 


- (at them.) 


30. They are 


- (at variance.) 


31. They have long been 


- (at swords' pointa.) 


32. Texas is 


- (at war.) 


33. He longs to be 


- (at him.) 



ATHWART.— Exercises. 

He advanced his mis- 
created front - - (athwart my way.) 
- (athwart our course.) 



2. The fleet stood 
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BEFORE.— Exercises. 

1 He stood - . - (before his desk.) 

2. He is not behind, but - (before me.) 

3. "Wherewithal shall I come (before the Lord.') 

4. They are now - - (before this court.) 

5. <• Abraham bowed - - (before the people) o/*/ Ac /a/irf/* 

I. "The world was all - (before them.") 

1. He that cometh after me, , 

is preferred - - (before me,) [above me] 

for he was before me. 

1. "And he set Ephraim - (before Manasseh.") 

2. " He esteemed virtue - (before gold.") 

3. " Poverty is desirable - (before torments.") 

BEHIND.— Exercises. 

1. " Get thee - - . (behind me,) Satan.^^ 

2. The book lies - - (behind the table.) 

3. He sat - - • - (behind that tree.) 

4. He rode - - - (behind me.) 

6. He rode - - - (behind , .) 
6. Look - - - - (behind , .) 

1. In Grammar John is - (behind his brother.) 

2. In history I am - - (behind my class.) 

3. " I was not a whit - - (behind the very chiefest apos- 

tles.") 

4. " They cast thy laws - (behind their back.") Heb. 

xix. PFithout heed 
Sin-i, without 

5. Forgetting those things 

which are - - - (behind , .) P/«7. iii. 

6. We should not forget what 

is - - - - (behind , ) 
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7. '' And fill up that which 10 (behind , ») of the afflictions 

of Christ in my iesk * 

8. Alas ! we do not know 

what is - - - (behind 

9. Is there much evidence yet (behind 
10. We know not what evi- 
dence is - - - (behind , .) 



n 



11. There is a small sum - (behind , , .) 

12. There are sixty dollars - (behind , , .) 

13. He has gone, and lefl us - (behind , .) 

14. Be went there, but left us (behind , .) 



BELOW.— Exercises. 

1. The earth is - 

2. The chin is • 

3. Man lives 

4. Man is the fairest one 

5. He hit - 



10. 
11. 
12. 



(below the heavens.) 
(below tliti mouth.) 
(below , , .) 
(below , , .) 
(below the mark.) 



6. Tlie water is - 

7. The water is - 

8. He purchased it 

9. This note is - 



He is - 

A lieutenant is 
He appealed 
court 



from the 



(below the mark.) 
(below the banks.) 
(below the first cost.) 
(below par.) 

(below me) in the class. 
(below a captain.) 

(below , , .) 



BENEATH.— Exercises. 

1. He stood - - - (beneath the branch.) tmder. 

2. The earth is - - - (beneath the heavens.) undft. 

3. He had a cushion - - (beneath him.) under. 

4. The earth from - - (beneath , .) 



5. Has he conducted 

6. This act is - 

7. He was 



- (beneath his station ?) 

- (beneath a gentieman.) 

- (beneath her notice.) 
9» 
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8. They will sink 

9. Did Milosink 



10. An ox ranks - 

11. Man is - 

12. " Our country sinks 

13. We have sunk 

14. He was borne down 



- (beneath their burden.) 

- (beneath the ox) which he car* 

tied on his back? 



(beneath a man.) 
(l)eneath angels.) 

(beneath the yoke.") 
(beneath his taxation.) 
(beneath the burden) of his 
sins. 



BESIDE.— Exercises. 



1. He sat - 

2. They were seated - 

3. - . - - 



4. "It is - 

5. John is - 

6. " Paul, thou art 

7. To aU* . 

8. I saw nothing 



- (beside me.) 

- (beside the stream.) 

- (Beside all this,) there is a 

great gulf betweefi us^ 
and you, 

- (beside my present purpose) 

to enlarge upon this 
subject.'^ 

- (beside himself.) 

- (beside thyself.") 

- (beside , ) as much an 

empty shade, 

- (beside this %ook.) 



BEYOND.— Exercises. 



1. He went 

2. He travelled far 

3. My stick reached - 

4. " Let no man go 



5. [" A thing] ( 



- (beyond that tree.) 

- (beyond that river.) 

- (beyond his , .) 

- (beyond , , ) and defraud 

his brother.^' 

- (beyond us) even before our 

death:' 
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6. To eompreheDd this is - (beyond my power.) 

7. This doctrine is - - (beyond human compreheD 

sion.) 

8. To pay this note is - (beyond his power.) 

9. Washington was great - (beyond any other man.) 
16. Thid matter is mysterious (beyond any other , .) 

11. This night is dark - - (beyond all others.) 

12. Let no man think that he 

ig wise - - - (beyond what » ) ( » t 

( , is tarittenJ) 

BY. — ^EXBKCISBS. 

1. He came - - (by land.) on land. 

2. There have been great 

battles - - - (by water.J on water* 

3. We shall return - (by water.) on water. 

4. His house stands - (by mine ^ .) 

5. I was sitting - - fby the fire.) 

6. I stood - - - (by the river side.) 

7. The man had come - my this time.) 

8. He just passed - (by the window.) 

9. Who passed - - (by ', ?) 

10. A gentleman was - (by , J at the time. 

11. Was any one - -(by , ) at the time? 

12. Joseph remained there "(by the space) ofeevefi year:** 

18. He swore* - - Tby heaven) to he just. 

14. He affirmed - - (by all) that is sacred. 

i 

15. The stick is /oo /ong (by an inch.) 

16. The tea is too heavy (by six pounds.) 

17. He works - - (by the perch.) 

18. The fact appears - ^by John's own statement. 

19. Does he live - - (by any fixed rules!) 

20. He has a cask of wine (by him.^ 
21 • He had thirty dollars (by him.) 
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22. He lives - - - (by himself.^ 

23. He sat - - - (by himself.) 

24. Put this book - - (by itself.) 

25. '* I shall stand - - (by him,) come what mft. 

26. I was at court - - (by my attorney.) 

27. The temple was built (by Solomon.) 

28. These houses were built (by Stephen Girard.) 

29. He works - - (by a candle.) 

30. He saw the pin - (by moonlight.) 

31. He travelled day - (by day.) 

32. He counted his army 

man - - - (by man.) 

33. He commanded the 

army year - - (by year.) 



1. How came he - (by so much land?) 

2. How came James - (by that house ?) 



3. This pen was made - (by John.) 
"^4. This land is owned - (by my brother.) 

5. The sinner is converted f by Christ.) * 

6. I am commanded - (by the people) of the State oj 
Pennsylvania, 



7. The grass was killed (by the frost.) 

8. He was hurt - - f by a fall.) 

9: He~has been injured (by the tricks) of Jude, 



10. He was killed - (by a sword.) 

11. He saw the pin - (by moonlight.) 

12. They live - -' (by speculation.) 

13. They applied - - (by a petition.) 

14. Do you know a man (by the name) of Paul? 
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DOWN.— Exergues. 



!• He is - - 

2. They went 

3. They sailed - 

4. We are all going 
6. He went up, and 

6. They went 

7. He came 

8. The squirrel ran 
0. The deer swam 



- f down the country.) 

- fdown the hill.) 

- Mown the river.) 

- fdown the stream) of lift. 

- (down , , .) 

- Mown the hill.) 

- (down stairs.) 

- Mown the tree.) 

- (down the stream.) 



FROM. — Exercises. 



1. Henry went 

2. Separate the good 

3. Men go - 

4. And , y 
6. He looked down 

6. He came 

7. Gall the dog - 



- ^from Boston) to Texaf 

- f from the bad , .) 

- f from good , ) to badf 

- ffrom bad , ) to good. 

- (from 9 9 ) f » above. 

- (from » » ) beyond, » • 

- (from , , ) , , under the table. 



8. Light proceeds - (from the sun.) 

9. Men have all sprung (from Adam.) 

10. Water springs - 

11. Money is acquired 

12. He descended - 

13. All things sprung 

14. This light is - 

15. "And - 
is not dead." 

16. This yam was spun 

17. Can any 
come 



from the earth.) 

from industry.) 

from a noble race.) 

from God.) 

from that lamp.) 

from this , ) it seems that he 



(from that wool.) 
good thing 

- (from Nazareth ?) 



IN. — Exercises. 

1. The horse is • - - (in the stable.) 

2. The horse is - - (in the. harness.) 

3. The horse is - - (in the carriage.) 

4. The fork is - - (in the knife case.) 

5. Henry is good - (in deed.) 
0. Washington was great (in fact.) 
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7 These balls are alike 

8 God will judge all - 
t. One 

10. He is - 

11. John is - 

12. John did right 

13. The horse is - 

14. John is kind - 

15. He is - 

16. He is - 

17. Henry is - - 

18. The man is - 

19. John is kind - 

20. He is - 

21. Henry is - - 

22. He is - 

23. He is - 

24. He did it 

25. He was - . • 

26. He is - 

27. He is - 

28. He wa« - - - 

29. I comiQand you 
Pennsylvania. 

30. I got the wine 



(iu size.^ 

(in that hour.) 

fin five.) 

fin that office.) 

(in sight.) 

fin replying) to me. 

(in a good case.) 



m 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
(in 



sickness.) 

good spirits.) 

good health.) 

pain.) 

a severe fit.) 

sickness.) 

good spirits.) 

a high fever.) 

good heart.) 

good courage.) 

good faith.) 

his right reason.) 

the darkness) ofthemgkU 

doubt.) 

fear.) 

tne name) of the. people ot 



(in John's name.) 



1. There is carbonic acid (in coak) 

2. Latent heat is - (in air.) 

3. There is nourishment (in bread.) 

4. We find the fishes - fin the water,) 
5 and the birds - - (in the air.) 

6. There are 1000 pages Hn the book.) 

7. There are three pieces (in the apple.) 



INTO . — Exehcises. 



1. He went - 

2. I put the knife - 

3. "Water enters- 

4. I looked - 

5. " Put these ideas 



- (into the house.) 

- (into my pocket.) not tn. 

- (into the fine vessels) of plant9» 

- (into the room.) 

- (into other words.") 
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6. One river runs- - (into another.) 

7. *' They went down - finto the water.*') 

8. He plunged - - Tinto the snow.) 
V He turned some water (into wine.) 

10. * He turned water - (into wine.") 

11. ^* Command that these 

stones be made - (into bread.") 

12. Make this leather - (into boots.) 

13. Reduce all these sub- 
stances - - . (into one mass.) 

14. *'Put more animation (into your compositioii.^} 

15. The instillation of ar- 
dor ... (into the mind.) 

16. There is an infusion 

of zeal . - . (into the mind.) 

17. I dislike the infusion 

of Gallicisms - - (into English.) 

18. "Put other ingredients (into the compound.") 

19. How many ingredients 

have been put - - (into this medicine ?) 

20. You should not put 

horses, and sheep - (into the same drove.) 

21. The child was fright- 

oned - - - (into fits.) 

22. Evidence puts us . - (into a belief) of truth 

23. "We reduce many 

distinct substances - (into one mass.") 

24. Men are often enticed (into the commission) of mmt 

25. "We are all liable to 

be seduced - - (into error.") 

26. The cup was broken (into several parts.) 

27. The land was divided (into six lots.) 

OFF. — Exercises. 

1. James is now - - TofT his seat.) 

2. James is not - - (off his bed.; 



9. James .was 
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- (off his guard.) 
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1. "They were seen - (off the Cape) of Good Hope ^ 



1. The paper is - 

2. Some fell 

3. The ball rolled 

4. He plays - 

5. Joseph plays - 

6. John is - 



ON. — Exercises. 

fon the desk.) 

fon good ground.) 

Ton the carpet.) 

(on the drum.) 

fon the violin.) 

(on his horse.) 



7. "They depend 

8. His cure depends 

9. My dependence 

10. "Man should depend 

11. Man's salvation de- 
pends - - - 

12. I agreed to go - 
me, 

13. I affirm • 

14. He declared - 
well treated. 
His blood be 
and hia blood he 



Ton him) to pay the note.** 
fon his care.) 
fon him) t^ well known. 
(on the promises) of Ood.** 

fon this condition.) 
on condition) that you would pay 

^on my word) that he was well 
(on his honour) that J should bi 



15 
16 
17 

18 



- fon us ;} 

- fo 



on our children.) 
His blood be {on us,) and {on our children.' 
They will have compassion (on him.") 



') 



19. He preached 

20. John retired 

21. "He was 

22. They were 

23. He is - 

24. He was - 

25. They were 

26. He appears 

27. We find ruin 

28. Men meet with loss • 

29. He suffered affliction 

30. The thunder came peal 

31. He saw heap - 

32. He came - 



fon last Sabbath.) 

(on your approach.) 

fon the look-out) /or hnn. 

(on the alert.) 

fon duty.) 

(on guard.) 

fon jtheir guard.) 

(on public occasions.) 

fon ruin.^ 

(on loss.) 

[on affliction.) 

(on peal.) 

fon heap.) 

[on a sudden. ) 
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83. He csine * 

34. The ship b 

35. He is now 

36. He was then 

37. He is 

38. They are 

39. Henry was 

40. He is always 

41. He was - 



42. The ship was - 

43. Jefienon City is 

44. Vandalia stands 

45. The British fleet 
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- Ton an errand) of lovt* 
• (on shore.) 

- fon his way.^ 

- fon the road.) 

- ?on the road) to fame. 

- (on their way) home. 

- ?on his way) to ruin. 

- ^on the wing.) 

- (on the alert.) 



■t 



on Galveston Island.) 
on the Missouri river.) 
on- the Kaskaskia river.) 
was on the American coast.) 



OVER.— ExERcisss. 



1. He held the umbrella 
3. The smoke rose 

3. The flag was waving 

4. " The mercy-seat 

5. There was a window 

6. The hat hung - • - 

7. The cat jumped 

8. The deer jumped 

9. The water ran - 

10. The horse jumped 

11. The lad stepped 

12. He went - 

13. He went - 

14. ** He remained - 



[over his head.) 
[over the city.) 
[over our heads.) 
[over the testimony.**) 
^over the door.) 
[over the table.) 

fover the table.) 

mver the stream.) 

(over the dam.) 

(over the fence.) 

rover the pin.) 

fover 9 9 Sto England. 

(over 9 9 ) to the other party 

(over night") 



15. He sailed - - (over the lake.) 

16. They travelled- - (over all the earth.) 

17. The cap was - - (over his face.) 

18. We put cloths - - (over his hand.) 

19. Spread a counterpane (over us.) 



20. The water was 

21. The snow was - 



- (over his head.) 
• (over his boots.) 
10 
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"Devout men carried 
Stephen to his burial, 
and made great la« 
mentation - - (over him.") 



1. He remained with me (over Sunday.) 

2. " He kept it fresh - (over winter.") 

3. Will you stay - - (over night ?) 

4. "They prepared for 

each day- - - (overnight.") 

!• Christianity has ad* 

vantages- - - (over every other religion,) 

2. Has John an advan- 
tage - - - Tover Joseph ?) 

3. " Young Pallas shone 
conspicuous - - (o'er the rest.") 

4. What advantages has 

learning- - - (over ignorance ?) 

5. What advantages has 

Texas - - - (over the United States ?) 

6. Who put thee - - (over us ?) 

7. "I will make thee 

ruler - - - (over many things.") 

8. " Thou shalt be - (over my house.") 

9. «« Parents watch - (over their children.") 
10. " His tender .mercies 

are- - - - (over all his works.") 



11." Dost thou not watch ^over my sin ?") 

PAST.— Exercises. 

I. He was then - - (past the true line.) 
8. It is now - . - (past ten) o'clock 



3. He was then « • (past feeling.) 



4. He is now - ^ - (past recovery.) 

5. He was then - - f past cure.) 



16 
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THROUGH.— Exercises. 



1. He pulled the thread 

2, The breath comes - 



pipe. 

3. •' He went 
rusalem.'* 

4. The deer ran - 

5. Fishes swim - 

6. He bored 

7. They passed - 

8. They came 

9. All business must pass 

10. He remained - 

11. I will go - 

12. He has gone - 



(through the eye) of the needle. 
(through the glottis) of the wind 

(through the land) of Judea to /e- 

[through the forest.) 
fthrough the water.) 
[through the log.) 
fthrough the gate.) 
fthrough the canal.) 
[through his hands.) 
[through the night.) 
[through this business.) 
[through many hardships.) 



13. They went - - (through the city) in search of their 
friend. 

14. '' Their tongue walketh (through the earth.") Ps. Ixxxiii. 



1. By grace are ye saved 

2. "It will bud - 

3. " Sanctify them 

4. •* The gift of God is 
eternal life 

5. But some of them 
said. He casteth out 
devils - - - 

6. He slew his brother - 

7. He sold his country - 

8. We see things - 

9. The crime was disco- 
vered - - - 

1 0. An artery is a vessel - 
veyedfrom the heart 

11. A vein is a vessel 
turned to the heart. 



(through faith.) 
(through the sci 
(through thy truth! 

(through Jesus Christ.") 



(through the scent) of water.^ 



(through Beelzebub.) 
(through thirst) for gold. 
(through a false ambition.) 
(through the medium) of the eye, 

(through the folly) of the offender* 
(through which) the blood is con 
to all parts of the animal body. 
(throa^ which) the blood is re. 



ItSii 










iintry.) 
^olitical course.) 



) in taleniaJ* 

■ic dozen. 



J - yt^^^ (^^ ^®' mind } 



/ * ^^►t ladience.) 



-a^ ! 11 her) of three hundred.^ ' 

$ ''^iMi g ) what twenty 

^ thathewillfaiiy 

^ 1 

ruin,'*) 

ih.) 

' life/') 
.iir.") 

s u ffe ri n ^%) of h is c h i Idren , 
I rs elves.) 
l door/') 
laale "s 
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28. I have his word - (to the contrary.) 
20. '* Marks, and points out 

each man of us - ^to slaughter.*') 

30. " He is deaf - - f to our cries) for relief,^* 

31. He has a strong dislike (to Mr. Jones.) 

32. The Scriptures say - (to the sinner,) '* Now %8 the day 
of salvation " 

TOWARD, TOWARDS.— Exercises. 

1. He rode - - - (toward London.) 

2. The men came- - (towards me.) 

3. He looked - - (towards his sistef .) 

4. " He set his face - (toward the wilderness.") 

5. " His eye shall be evil (towards his brother.") 

6. His conscience is void 

of offence - - (toward God,) 

7. and - - - - (toward men.) 

8. "Thou hast love - (toward all the saints.") 

9. " Hast thou faith - (towards God ?") 

10. He gave five dollars - (towards the sum.) 

11. "This is the first 
alarm which England 

received - - - (toward any trouble.") 

Clarendon. 



12. I am - - - (towards nine years) old, — Swift. 

UNDER. — Exercises. 

1. He stood - - (under the umbrella.) 

2. Henry was carried - (under the ice.) 

3. The iron is - - (under water.) 

4. These creatures live - (under ground.) 

5,^ James sat - - (under Sie brow) of a MIL 

6. It is not like any other • 

thing - - (under the heavens.) 

7. We found him walk- 
ing • - (under a heavy load.) 

8 The whole duty of 

man may be treated of (under the head) of ReUgxon. 
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9. •• T%e duke may be 

mentioned - - (under the double capacity) o/* a jboc^ 
and a divine.'^ — Felton. 



] They are - - (under our laws.) 

2. He entered his office f under these conditions.) 

3. Yet he does this - (under the name) of friendship, 

4. This argument was 

evaded • - (under some plausible distinctions.) 

5. Joseph is - - (uhder a tutor.) 

6. These colonies are - (under the British government.) 

7. James is now • - (under a guardian.) 

8. - - - - ("Under God,) this is our only 
safety." 

9. They are all - - (under sin.) 

10.. He is - - - (under some restraint*) 

11. What man is not - (under condemnation?) 

12. He was - - - (under favour) q/* Me Prince. 

13. Saints particularly are (under the blessings) of God, 
14 We live - - - (under the gospel dispensation.) 

15. " Nuns are - - (under vows) o^ cAart/y." 

16. *• We should have for- 
titude - - - (under the evils) o//(/e. 

17. " We should behave 

like Christians - (under reproaches.") 

18. •* Have patience - (under pain.") 

19. He was then - - (under tlie penalties) of the law. 

20. I live - - - (under extreme oppression.) 

21. The army was - (under the command) of GenertL 

Jackson. 

22. The American revolu- 
tion commenced - (under the administration) (f Lord 

North. 

23. Here is a deed - (under his hand,) 

24. and - - - (under his seal.) 

25. " He has left us evi- 
dence - - - (under his own hand.") 

26. ** Morpheus is repre- 
sented - - - (under the figure^ o/* a 6oya»/eep. 

27. He writes - - (under the name) of Locke. 

16* 
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28. " These men trade - funder the firm) of Wright ^ Ct.' 

29. For I am a man - funder authority,) 

30. having soldiers - (under me.) 

31. The ship was then - (under way.) 

32. " // was too great an 

honour for any man (under a duke.") 

33. A lieutenancy is an 

office which is - (under a captaincy.) 

34. " The effect of medi- 
cine is sometimes - (under its natural strength.") 

35. " There are parishes 

in England - • Sunder forty pounds) a year.** 
86. ^* He left three sons - (under age.") 

37. «* They would not sell 

the horse - - (under forty pounds.^') 

38. *^ Several young men 
could never leave the 

pulpit - - - (under half) , a dozen conceit 8.* 

Swift. 

UNDERNEATH.— Exercises. 

1. ** He found it - - ^underneath this stone.") 

2. " The mole runneth - (underneath , , .") 



UP.^-EXERCISES. 

' He is now - - ^up the river."] 
' The squirrel is - (up the tree,") 



1. "He was walking - (up the hill.") 

2. ." The squirrel ran - (up the tree.") 

UPON.— Exercises. 

1. James was seated - (upon a high hill.) 

2. I was then - - (upon the house.) 

3. Was he then - - fupon his horse ?) 

4. His hat was - - (upon his head.) 

5. ** He has his coat - ?upon his hack.") 

6. The basket hung - (upon his arm.) 
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7. We are now - - ^upon battle ground.) 

8. The gun was - - f upon his shoulder.) 

9. He had a ring - - (upon his fore-finger.) 

10. I put my hand - - (upon his shoulder.) 

11. Lean your head - Tupon my arm.) 

12 I have often been - (upon these waters.) 

13. Ihavenever seen finer 

wings - - - (upon any bird.) 

14. He struck - - ^upon the table) with his hand. 

15. They struck - - (upon the ground.) 

16. They beat - - ^upon the house) till it fell. 

17. They struck him - f upon his head.) 

18. «* The rain came down (upon us) in torrents.** 

19. If you expect punc- 
tuality - - - (apon our part,) 

20. I tnist that you will be 
punctual - - ^on yours.) 

21. He is - - - (upon the other side) q^Mc nt;«r 

22. He is now - - (upon this side) of the Delaware 

23. I have made an im- 
provement - - (upon that lamp.) 

24. I performed an opera- 
tion - - - (upon his arm.) 

25. " The Philistines be (upon thee,) Samson.** 

26. They came out - (upon me) toith clubs. 

27. I am engaged - - (upon this job,) to-day. 



28. They were discharged (upon the first day) of June. 
29.. " You do this - - (upon ^im) of death. * 

30. What was their con- 
duct - • - (upon this occasion?) 

31. They will have com- 
passion - . - - (upon him.) . 

32. John will retire - (upon our approach.) 

33. He was - - . fupon the look-out) /or the ship. 

34. They were - - (upon the alert) all night 
35 He is - - - (upon duty.) 

36. He was - - - (upon guard.) 

37. They were - - (upon their guard.) 
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38. He appears • • Tupon all public occasions.) 

39. We find ruin - - (upon ruin.) 

40. Men meet with loss - ?upon loss.) 

41. He suffered affliction (upon affliction.) 

42. The thunder came peal (upon peal.) 

43. He saw heap - - (upon heap.) 

44. He came - - (upon a sudden.) 

45. He came - - f upon an errand) q/*/ot?g, 

46. The ship is • - (upon shore.) Not good-on is good. 

47. My reflections - (upon your situation) have been 

painfuL 

48. Consider well - - (upon the matter,) beforehand. 

49. I have not thought 

much - . - (upon the aflfair) since. 

50. I shall not say a word (upon his treatment) toward me. 
51.1 will retire, and dream ?upon the thing.) 

52. His mind seemed fixed fupon this one point.) 

53. " He sent the officer - (upon a bold enterprise.") 
64. The legislature is now (upon the banks.) 

55. While I am - - (upon this subject,) / will remark. 

56. I have given many 

notes ... (upon the text.) 

57. Congress is now - (upon the pre-emption act.) 

58. This is a treatise - (upon Texas.) 

59. I have reflected much (upon this point) of the law in your 

case. 

60. Blackstone has written 

much ... (upon the common law.) 

61. Who has written a 

sound work - - (upon the laws) of nations f 

62. In his speech he en- 
larged - - - (upon this part) of the theme. 

63. The point - - (upon which) / desire to add one 

wordy is this. 

64. He is bent - • {upon mischief) 

65. He is now - , - (upon his way) home. 

66. He was then - * (upon the road.) 

67. He is - • - (upon the road) to fame. 
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68. Henry was - - (upon his way) to ruin* 

69. He is always - - fupon the wing.) 

70. He was • • - fupon the alert.) 

71. The horse came - Tupon the full jump.) 

72. The horses were - fupon a hard trot.J 

73. My horse was - mpon a slow walK.) 

74. His horse was - - (upon a gallop.) 

75. My father was - (upon my right side,) 

76. and my brother - (upon my left.) 

77. " There is a village - Tupon the Thames.") 

78. " Jefferson city is - (upon the Missouri river.") 

79. James is • - fupon the other side.) 

80. Joseph was - - (on the whig side.) 

WITHIN.—ExBKcisES. 

1. There is no man - (within these walls.) 

2. The pious man finds 

happiness - - (within his Bible.) 

3. John will return - (within a year.) 

4. His attempt died - (within itself.) 

5. " Keep your expenses (within your income.") ' 
* 6. "The wound festers fwithin , , • .") 

7. " Ills from - - (within , , ) rty reason most 
prevent. 



ATWEEN.— Exercises. 

1. " Does all go right - (atweenus?") 

' ' Is all right - - (atwixt him), and his Maker f" 



" 



3. " The victim nailed - (atween two thieves.") 

4. " It came out from - (atwixt the two clefts) of the rock.' 



BETWEEN, BETWIXT.— Exercises. 

1. There is a difference (between the two horses.) 

2. There is a discord - (betwixt the two brothers.) 

3. "What is the distinction (between right,) and wrong P*^ 

4. These two men hold 

the land - - (between them.) 
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6. He sat - - - ^between two rocks.) 

6. The stream ran • (betwixt the two cities.) 

7. I stood - - . (between him,) and thee. 

8. *«The nose is - - (betwixt the eyes.") 



A GAINST.— Exercises. 

1. •• I am - - - Tagainst your pillows.") Ez. xiii 

2. " His hand will be - (against every man.") Gen. xvi. 

3. ** That is a decree - ^against law,) 

4. - - - - (against public opinion,) 

5. and ... (against reason itself.") 

6. This horse ran - (against that , .) 

7. Harrison ran - - (against Van Buren.) 

8. ** The Whigs are - (against the Democrats.**) 

9. There are ten votes - (against nine.) 

10. •• The ship is - (against the mouth) of the river. ^^ 

11. Aaron lighted the 

lamps over - - (against the candlestick.") 

[Num. viii. 

12. He leans - - (against the wall.) 

13. This change of mea- 

sures is - - - (against us.) 

14. The choice of officers 

was - - - (against them.) 

15. They should get good 

wood - v - (against winter.) 

16. All should lay up 

something - - (against time) of need. 

17. ** Urijah made it - (against king Ahaz came from Da- 

mascus.") 2 J^ngs xvi. 

18. Cold water is good - Yagainst a cold.) 

VJ. ** Alkalies are good - (against the heart^bum,") 
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20. "How will you 
change horses?" — 

I will put mine - (against yours.) 

21. "I have endeavoured 

to guard - - Tagainst a cold.") 

22. 1 shall guard - - (against thieves.) 

23. He raised impious war (against the throne,) 

24. and . - - - (against the monarchy) of Chd* 

FOR. — Exercises. 

1 . He gave a dollar - Tfor the knife. 

2. (" For my life) I cannot understand 
the man." 

3. I will give my horse - (for yours.) 

4. "He gave cattle - (for horses.") 
6. " They gave him ten 

stripes - - (for each offence.") 
6. "And if any mischief 
follow, then thou 
shalt give life - - (for life,) 
eye - - - (for eye,) 

. tooth ... (for tooth,) 
9. hand - - - (for hand,) 

10. foot - - - (forfoot.")i:a?.xxi. 

11. "To give his life a 

ransom - - - (for many.") Matt. xx. 

12. " Or what shall a man 

give in exchange - (fof his own soul ?") Mark viii. 

13. This root is good - (for a cough.) 

14. " Alkalies are good - (for the heart-burn.") 

15. Every man should 

provide clothing - (for winter.) 

16. "She wrapped him 

close - - - (for , catching) coW."— Shak 

17. "Andy ... (for the time shall not seem te* 

dious")— Shak 
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J 8. " John will go where 

he pleases - - (for all) me." 
[John will go where3 (he pleases) (for , ^ 

(, » , »)( » ™«0 

19. *^ Joseph Boston may 

be in Philadelphia, - (for any thing) that I know*" 

20. The' roads are bad, 

indeed, but - - (for all) that Ishailgo. 

21. John acts - - ffor me.) 

22. ** He gave up the law (for divinity.*') 

23. He translated the 

poem line - - (for line.) 

24. It was a great sum - (for John) to give. 

25. " It was young coun- 
sel - - - ^for these persons,) 

26. and violent counsel - (for the matters.") 



1. I have many appre- 
hensions - - (for him.) 

2. I have no apprehen- 
sions ... rfor myself.) 

3. Thus much - - (for this trait)mMccAffrac/crofybr. 

4. •• Thus much - - (for the progress) of the deluge,** 

6. I took him - - (for a good man.) 

6. They were taken - (for brothers.) 

7. *' I hear - - (for certain,) and do speak the 

truth.^'SuAK. 

8. "He quivered with 

his feet, and lay - (for dead.") — ^Dryden. 

9. We took you - - (for the President.) 

f 0. " Let her go ' - (for an ungrateful woman.") 
IL "I took this note - (for the messenger) of love}' 

12. " We sailed from Boston - - (for Texas,") 

13. " We sailed from Peru - - (for China.") 

14. "We sailed directly - - - f for Genoa. '^) 

15. It would be - - - - (for his health) to 

cise. ' 22 
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16. To be Just is - - - • ^for the general good.) 
n. To withdraw wonld be • - ffor his honour.) 

18. It would be - - - - (for his comfort) to re- 

tiret • 

19. «* He is able to walk - • - ffor aught^ Iknoto.^* 

90. {Fotsagh\)is generally 
known, John Boston is honest. 

91. *< The President is in the city • (for aught) U knotor 

92. I write - - • - - (for Mr. Adams.) 

23. He works . - . • - (for his brother.) 

24. "For he loveth our nation; and he 

hath built a synagogue - - (for us.") 

25. Will you carry this note • - (for me?) 

26. " I wUl go to Boston - - (for you) for ten dot* 

larsJ*^ 

27. Is there a good reason - • (for this course) of eon* 

duet? 

28. Is there a good cause • - (for this distinction) 

among men? 

29. ** But this argument does not make (for the defendant") 

30. ft« There is a natural, immutable, 

and eternal reason - - (for that ,) which we 

call virtue^^* and against that which we call vice, 

31» I am - - - - - (for a free trade.) 

82 He was • - • • - (for a republican go- 
vernment.) 

83. Is he - - - • «- (for a limited mo- 
narchy?) 

34. "Aristotle is . - . • ffor poetical justice.") 

35. In this country, every man is • (for himself,) 

36. and all - - - « - (for the government.) 

37. Was this instrument made - - (for a knife ?) 

38. Were men bom - - - (for kings,) ^ 
89. as beasts are - - - - (for men ? j 

17 
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40. I went ----- (for my book.) 

41. He 18 ever waitiog - - - (for some expecte' 

good.) 

42. '♦ 1 am looking - - - - (for my brother) everjf 

dayr 

43. I apply to this court - - - ^for redress,) 

44. and (for protection,) 

45. He was sent to me - - - ?for money.) 

46. •* He wrote - - - - (for money.") 

47. Men generally write - - - (for fame.) J 

48. I am ready - - - - f for you.J 

49. I have prepared - - - f for you.) 

50. He is now in search . - - (for arguments.) 

51. Let him recnr to antiquity - - (for examples.) 

52. Hats are made - • • . ^for the head.) 

53. This coat is - - - . - (for John Boston.) 

54. This glass is - - - - (for that room.) 

55. This knife is good - - - (for pens.) 

56. That knife is good - - - (for nothing.) 
, 57. The osier is good - - - (for twigs,) 

58. and the poplar - - - . (for the loill.) 

59. " It is not (for ine) to eofUrol ih^ 

sea.** 

60. It was reserved - - - - (fofr America) td lead 

the world to democraejf* 

61. It was not - - - - (for Adam) to with* 

stand tike temptation of the forbidden tree. . 

62. It was (for Christ) to redeem 

the lost race. 

63. It is not (for me) to dictate to 

you, gentlemen. 

64. It is not (for him) to con^ro/ me. 

65. '* Moral consideration can no way 

move the sensible appetite, was 

it not (for the will.") 

66. He could not pay his debts, was 

it not - - - - (for his friends.) 

67. I should go was it not - - (for my brothers.) 
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08. 



70. 

7U 

72. 

73. 

4. 
75, 
76. 



** He cried out - 
He cannot pay - 
means. 



- (for anguish.") 

- (for the want) ^ 

("For this reason) I 



- ffor very wrath.") 

- (for ournnworthiness,) 



cannot believe the report' 
"With fiery eyes sparkling 
"That which we - 

are afraid 
to crave, our prayer w that God, - (for the worthiness) of 

his Son would vouchsafe to grant." 
The inhabitants suffered - - (for provisions,) 
and ------ (for wood.) 

He wa« afraid - - - - [for to meet his oppo- 
nent.) 



77. 

78, 
79. 
60. 



" Henry travelled 

geiher:' 
They hold their offices 
' They rode 



- (for three hours) to- 



His nod has decided all causes 



(for life.) 
- (for miles together.") 



in Si«ily 



- (for these three years.) 



OF. — Exercises. 



1. " This cloth is made - - - 

2. This hat is made 

3. This is a man - - - . 

4. " He is a mai^ - - - 
6. " John Brown is a man 

6. ** He is a man - - - - 

character.") 

7. " The wickedness - - - 

is obvious." 

8. "They are - - - - 

9. " If he found any 
10. He has a knowledge 

li. "The foundations were. made - 

12. " The first foundation was 

13. "The second , was 

1 4. ** Does he faithfully discharge the 

"duties - - - - - 



(of good wool.") 

(of fine fur.) 

(of genius.) 

fof decayed fortune.") 

mf^straw.") 

(of an unblemished 

(of the human heart) 

fof this opinion.") 

(of that way.") 

^of man.) 

(of precious stones."^ 

(o( jasper.") 

(of sapphire.") 

(of his office ?") 
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15. 

16. 
If. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 

40. 
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• (of moral purity) is 



<«The8tet6 - - 
happy eonditiojiJ'* 
" This lad goes by the name 
A biaominal root is composed 
«« They platted a crown - 
1 saw a sea . - - 
'•They made day - 
'•Ye are - - - 
He has a singular kind 
Give me a loaf . - - 
James got a loaf 
Give me a pound 
•• I saw the body 
•' I live in the city - 
Henry lives in a house - 
•• Language is the principal vehicle (of thought.") 

GooLD Brown^s Grammab 
Where did he get this amount - {of^ cash ?) 



41. 
U. 

43. 
44. 
45. 

46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 



of John.") 
of two parts*) 
of thorns.") 
of glass.) 

of the spittle.") 

' - - - - - -^\ 

/ 

of nose.) 

of bread.) 

of sugar.) 

of tea.) 

of Samuel Jones,") 

of PhUadelphia.") 

of stone.) 



There is a number 
There was a femily - - - 
There was a convention 
There is a society - - - 
Should there not be a convention - 
There was an assemblage - 
There is a large collection - 
Three individuals - . - 
Four , - - - - 

turned. 
A company 

was formed. 
A company 



(of men) here. 
'of five persons.) 

of Pennsylvanians ) 

of ladies.) 

of nations ?) 

of boys) in the street. 

of water) here. 

of the jury) are out* 

of the company) re 

- (of thirty individuals) 



(of thirty individuals) 
(of Philadelphia,) was 



of business.) 

|of English Syntax.) 

of the planetary sys- 



sent. 
This is a mattfer 
This book is a system 
•• A part . • - - 

tem) can be aeen^ only by the aid of a telescope." 
He has paper - - - . - (of every kind.) 
They have hats - - - (of all descriptioiu.) 

He lives in a singular kind - - f of house.) 
I will call in the course - - (of the day.) 
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50« ** This child is the very picture - 
61. This is a portrait . . • 

52. *< John went to Boston in the year 

53. His conduct was a course - 

54. A systeqa - - - - - 

55. "We have toiled all - - . 

caught nothing," 



[of his mother.") 

[of John Banks.) 

of 1840.") 

of deceit.) 

of general education.) 

[of the night,) andhavt 



56. 
57. 

59. 

60. 



** He was led up - - 
" Beuig forty days tempted 

iv« 2. 
" And ye shall be hated - 

name's sake," 
*^M.y house shall be csdled 

hou9e of prayer.** 
*• They were baptized 



- (of the Spirit.") 

- (of the devil.") Luke 

- (of all men) for my 

- (of all nations) the 

- (of John.") 



61. " Salvation is - 

62. " This is the grammar 
G3. «* This lad is the son - 



:| 



of the Lord.") 
of L. Murray.") 
of Mr. Jones.") 



64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70, 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
78. 

77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 



" Mr. Jones is the father - 
Mrs, Mary Davis is the mother - 
"Mr. Jones is ihe father - 
" Mrs, Mary Davis is the mother 
Mr. J^mes is ihe father 



General Harrison ts President - 
" John is the brother - - - 
Mr. John Davis is the grandfather 
Mr. Nathans was the uncle 
"" This lady was the aunt - 
" Abraham was Xlie father - 
"David R. Porter is now 
Governor - - - 
John B. Purcell is Bishop - 
This gentleman is a Bishop 
Henry Jones is a merchant 
" Joseph He wet is the pupil 
I am the teacher 
James is the apprenttee 

17* 



. (of this lad.") 
- (of Miss Jane Davis.) 
. (of this lad.") 
(of Miss Jane Davis.") 
(of three sons,) and 
of two daughters.) 
W the United States.) 
of James.") 
of this young lad.) 
of Mr. Sanderson.) 
(of James Harper.") 
(of Isaac") 



the 

- (of Pennsylvania.") 

- (of Cincinnati.) 
- (of the Episcopal church.) 

- (of Philadelphia.) 

- (of John Foster.") 

- (of this school.) 

- (of two masters.' 
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83. This bouse is the property 

84. The colour - - - 

85. ''The length - - - 

86. Thebuttone - 

87. The eyee - - - . 



88. 
89. 

90. 

91. 
92. 

93. 
94. 



Is the man 

" The birds 

manJ** 
The warmth 

eeptible. 
" The life 
" The foundation - 

etone.*' 
The captain - 
♦* Four individuale • 

turned.** 



(of Jane Foster.) 
'of that cloth is good ^ 
of tlie Slick is great'*) 
Jof the coat) are Hlver, 
of the buttons) 
of this coat.) 
of the house) within? 
of the air) are for 

(of the water) ie per* 

fof man) is short,** 
of the house) was 



(of the ship) was lost. 
(of the company) re» 



95. John went - - - - fof himself.) 

96. ** As the branch cannot bear fruit fof itself.") 

97. God is the author of the universe fof himself.) 

98. God ( , himself) is the 

author of the universe. 

99. I - ( , myself) was 

there. 

100. I was there - • • - (of myself.) 

101. John - • - - - ( 9 himself) was 

at court. 

102. John was at court - - •? (of himself.) 



103. *» He spake - 

104. Did John say any thing 

105. '« I shall speak 

106. He will give a history 

107. He spake very highly 



- (of his parents.") 

- (of himself?) 

- ^of that affair) soon.** 

- (of the Jews.) 
(of the services) which 



Jackson had rendered his country. 

108. *' And he charged them that they 

should tell no man - - (of it.") 

109. " These gentlemen told me - (of it.") 

no. ** I have heard- - - - (of his troubles.") 



<9 
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that) the 



" I have been informed - - ( 
President is in the city." {of that.) 

112. Nothing was said - - - (of his sons.) 

113. He spake well • • . Toif Thomas JeiTerson.) 

114. •« When Pilate heard - - (of Galilee,) he asked^ 

whether the man was a Galilean." 
** And when ye shall hear - (of wan,) 

"and rnmeors - - - (of 

troubled.'' 



115. 
116 



wars,) . be ye not 



117. "Wherefore that field shall be 

called the fipld - - (of blood.") 

118. All strangers were buried in the 

field (of blood.) 



119. This is the field - - - (of batUe.") for. 

120. " Peter and John went up at the 
hour - - - - - (of prayer.") /or. 

" After this there was a feast - (of the passover.") 
" The heavens must* receive him 

until the times - - - (of the restitution) of 

all things:' 



121. 
122. 



123. This man is worthy 

124. "This deed is worthy - 

125. This subject is worthy 

126. That afi*air is worthy 

127. " This fellow is not worthy - 

128. Although man is vile, his soul 

was deemed worthy 

129. That hat is M?oWA . - - 

130. This deed is worthy 

tion.) 



(of great praise.) 
{of great praise,'*) 
(of close attention.) 
(of much attention.) 
(of our notice.") 

(of Christ's own blood.) 
( , ten dollars.) 
(of high commenda- 



131. The destruction 



(of this race) was in' 



stant. 

132. This course is obviously subver- 

sive - - - - - (of sound morals.) 

133. This climate is destructive - (of health.) 

134. The destruction - - (of this race) was t/n- 

expected. 



too 
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135. He is sick - - - - fof a cold.) 

136. I am quite tired - • - (of this subject.) 

137. I am tired - - - - (of your talk.) 

138. The room is full - - - (of smoke.) 

139. The Word was made flesh, and 

dwelt among us - - full (of grace,) 

140. and - - - - full (of truth.) 

141. '< All ye shall be offended - (because-of me) this 

142. I zm glad - . - - Tof it.) 

143. He was impaiient - - - fof these restraints.) 

144. •* For (of necessity) he must 

release one at the feast." 

145. For he (of necessity) iiit«»/ ^o. 

146. **He who first stepped in was 

cured (of whatever disease) 

he had:' 

147. ** He preached the remission - (of sins,) to all.*' 

148. •* He who first stepped in after 

the troubling of the water, was 

cured ....-- (of whatsoever disease) 

he had:* 

149. "He preached the forgiveness - (of sins) toaU:' 

150. - ("Of a truth) / say 

unto you, this man went down 

justified rather than the first.'' 
151. I say unto you - - - (of a truth) thai no 

good will come of this thing. 



152. •* Much evil will come 

153. " No good will come 

154. "Will any good come 



(of lliat measure,**) 

(ofit.") 

(of him.") 



155. " 1 have known him 

156. lie has been known to us • 

157. He went 

158. "He is well - 

159. " Henry is not well 



rofachild.**) 
(of a long time.) 
(of a Saturday.) 
fof late.**) 
(of late years.'*) 
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** They came out 
I went directly out - 
la not this man out - 
These very pius came out • 
Move these chairs out 



of Egypt.") 

of the house.) 

of the road ?) 

f of his mouth.) 

(of my way.) 



WITH.— Exercises. 



4, 

5. 
6. 

7, 
8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 



19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 



He writes letters . - - - 
** And the angel measured the city 
Is not his conscience seared 
He, like others, eats - 
The rust of iron may be eaten off 
** She anointed his feet with oint- 
ment, and wiped them - 
The gentleman convinced me 
She sewed these pieces 
Sew the buttons - - - 
The coat was made - - . - 
He paid the demand - - - 
They deceived me - - - 
What went ye out to see— a reed 
shaken - - - . 

They raised their bread 
The man was cured - - - 

(See example 6.) 
Judas betrayed him - - - 
Men become learned - - . 
Fire is extinguished - - - 



" They are distressed 
Martin was elevated - 
The grass was injured 
He is afflicted - 
He is now ill - 



24. Make me a coat - ^ • 

25. He purchased a farm - 

26. That lad has a knife - 

27. He found a silver watch 

28. He has a steel watch-chain - 



iwith a pen.) 
with a golden reed.'*) 
Swith a hot iron ?) 
with his teeth.) 
(with vinegar.) 

(with her hair.") 
with his arguments.) 
with a needle.) 
with strong thread.) 
with silk.) 
with this money.) 
with rare pretensions.) 

^with the wind ?) 
(with yeast.) 
(with this ointment.) 

Twith a kiss.) 
(with study.) 
(with water.) 

^with pain.") 
(with joy.) 
(with the frost.) 
(with poverty.) 
(with a fever ) 

Twith buttons.) 
?with a house.) 
(with four blades.) 
(with a gold chain.) 
(with a fiold key.) 
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89. My teacher gave me this book - 

30. My father sends you this note - 

31. I want a cloth - - - - 

32. He has a cane - - - - 

33. Give the word - - - - 

34. 1 like books . - - . 

35. He wrote " " " ". 

36. They will return - - - 

37. I want a Geography - - - 

38. He shot six birds ... 

39. He may peruse this book - 

40. I have returned - - - 

41. We shall sketch the contents of 

this chapter - - - - 

42. ** The first beast was like a lion - 

43. *^ I saw a beast like a bear - 

mouth.'* 

44. John speaks of a leopard-like 

monster - - - 
and 

its back. 
That man was in town 
He has built him a house - 



(with good adviceJS 

iwith his respects.) 
with a black colour.^ 
^with an ivory head.) 
(with its import.) 
(with a good margin.) 

Swith great accuracy.) 
with reluctance.) 
(with an atlas.) 
(with black feathers.) 
fwith great advantage.) 
(with an apology.) 

(with great rapidity.) 
(with eagle's wings.**) 
(with three ribs) in its 



45. 
46. 

47. 

48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 

52. 



The house was filled - 
**And she anointed his feet - 
''And the bottles were filled 
The measure is now filled - 
•• Henry was filled - 



Henry was sitting 
house. 
53. When I said that, John was 



(with four heads,) 
(with four wings) upon 

r with his two servants.) 
(with an iron roof.) 

(with smoke.) 
(with ointment.'*) 
?with air.'*) 
(with corn.) 
(with fear.") 

(with me,) in my 
(with us.) 



54. The gentleman travelled - 

55. I went to Boston 

56. '* This apple grew upon the same 



(with me) to Boston. 
(with my brother.) 



branch • 
57. That man was in town 
Ex. 45. 



fwith that.") 
- (with his wife.) 



St 
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68. I like to Uve - 
59. There is no living 



00. He corresponds 

01. ** The connection of one piece 

is obvious." 
32. " The connection of the child 

close." 
53. The relation of one brother 

is tender. 
64. ** The connection of a brother 

tender" 

06. The delation of sixty 

vious. 
OO. The relation of six - 

07. •* He compared pleasure - 

08. " This cloth compares treH 

09. Let us compare his arguments 



70. I would trust him 

71. James trusted his brother - 

72. Was any of the money found 

73. Have you a knife 

74. They found the silver cup - 

75. I will trust him - - - 
70. I am here - - - - 

77. J^mes went ; bat he went - 

78. *' He came ... 

act." 



(with such neighboQTS.)- 
(with such a man.) 

- Twilh his brother.) 
(with the other piece*) 

- (with bis parents,) t$ 

• (with another brother,) 

- (with a sister) is also 

• (with six tens) is ob* 

' (with five) is obvious. 

iwith pain.") 
with that cloth.") 

• (with reason.) 

• (with my horse.^ 

- (with the secret.) 
. fwith the thief?) 
-. r with you ?) 

- (with Joseph.) 

- Twith goods.) 

- (with power) to act. 

- (with your permission.) 

- (with full authority) to 



7d. John stole the apples ... 

80. **And there was a great company 
of publicans, and others, that 
sat down - - - -• 

SI. I work at shoe-making 

82. I live 

83. This slave lives - - . 

84. Sarah boards - - 

85. John studied his lesson 

80. Jartjcs went through college * 



(with his brother.) 



with hiifa.") 
with my brother.) 
with my sister.) 
with his master.) 
with Mrs. Davis.) 

(with me.) 

(with my brother.) 
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87. The Indians ^bot John - - ^with his brother.) 

88. **John . • • • . (with his horse) was 

drowned.'* 

89. *^ Must our fortunes be twisted - (with your sinking 

fate?") V / -8 

90. Our condition is so connected - (with yours) that we 

must sink, or swim together. 

01. Henry purchased a horse - - (with a saddle.) 

92. *< Simon Peter (writes) to them 
that have obtained the like pre- 
cious faith - t - - (with us.*') 

03. " He will lie - • - (with any man) /t«- 

tn^." Against. 

94. '« The champions fought - - (with each other) an 

hour." Against. 

95. These men have long struggled - (with adversity.) 

Against. 

96. This horse ran - - - - (with that .) 

Against. 

97. "Fear not, fori am - - - (with thee.") 

[Gen. xxvi. 

98. " Go— and may the Lord be - (with you."^ 

99. •« He fell not, for the Lord was - (with him.*') 



100. *' I went to Boston ... (with a view) io see 

him." 

101. " Henry came to my house - (with a view) to see 

me." 

102. " Did he seem to act - - (with a determination) 

to succeed ?" 



103. ^' Has Mb Jones done any thing (with respect) to his 

claim ?" 

104. •• Henry Davis is resolved to do 
nothing .... (with regard) to his 

elef ' 



own election. 



!05. John acquainted his mother - fwith his success.) 
106. *' Mr. Webster is familiar - (with all our constitu- 

tions.") 



107. ** He was a man of aorrow, and 

«cq4i$iiBted - - - - (with grief.") 

108. ««Eeafloii would that I should 

bear • - • . . (with you.") 

I^AcTS xviii. 

109. «« Shall not God avenge his elect, 

though he bear long • - (with them ?") 

{[Luke xviii. 

110. '* Would to God you could bear (with me,) a little. 

111. Henry Davis studied law • - (with Daniel Webster.) 

112. Bfr. Joab Brace must have studied 

grammar . - - . (with Lennie) Atm«ejf 

113. The professor of religion should 

show in his daily intercourse 

with men, that he has been - (with Christ.) 

1 14. ** From the statement of this wit- 

nesfii, I presume that he has 

been ----- (with the defendant") 

115. (*' With the Unitarian,) • • Christ is a mere man." 

116. (With the Presbyterians,)- • Christ is God himself. 

117. {** With the iiadustrioufl maoy) -there is generally 

enough." 

118. (*• With the idle man,) - - there is generally too 

little." 

119. f" With him,) - - - - nothing is right." - 

120. f** With his brother,) - - nothing is wrong." 

121. (** With the ancients,) - - tragedy was originally 

a pbBce of rdigious worship." 
IS2. 0^ With thie Sioux Indians,) - dogs ju» beasts of bur* 
den." 

123. (*• With all savage tribes,) - skins are converted intc 

olothipg." 

124. (** With some people,) - - Qxm remedy is em- 

ployed for all diseases." 

125. (*« With a philosopher,) - - demoQstiratioQ is joy." 

126. ("With you,) - - • . - tbp word of the Lord 

has free course," 

13 
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127. ** This gentleman had great 

weight (with ihe President.") 

128. That circumstance had great 

weight - - - - - r with the jury.) 

129. This argument had much inflaence (with the judge.) 

130. No reasoning will have much 

weight (with the fool.) 

131. These demonstrations had invin- 

cible influence ... (with those pagan phi- 
losophers.) 

132. ** 1 thought him an innocent man, 

and (with this impression) 

I did what 1 could to procure his pardon." 

133. ** If any one should take up this 

work ----- (with the impression) 
that he has met witli another Murray's Grammar, &c." 
Ro9weU C Smithes Grammar. 



134. **He replied, you are a dead 

man; and - - - - (with this , ) dis" 
charged hie pietoL*^ 

135. Falstaff at that oak, shall meet - (with u8.)-^hak. 



136. •• We met - - (wfth this gentleman) in Boaton.^^ 
137.' •* We met - - ?with rare things) on the way." 
138. •• We met - - (with curiosities) everywhere.*' 



139. "They met - - - - ^with a fall) on ^A« tec." 

140. " They have met - - - (with heavy losses) at 

sea.** 



141. How is business - - - (with the Bostonians T) 

142. Is business brisk ... (with you?) 

143. Why is it that fruit trees do not 

grow well - - - - (with us ?) 

144. " Finally, brethren, pray for us, 

that the word of Uie Lord may 
have free course, and be glori- 
fied even as it is - • - (with you.**) 
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1. "He is always - 

2. " There is no living - 

3. •• Henry is - - 

4. "They are 

Christ.'* 

5. •• Henry stood - 

6. " James was eating - 

7. "Eternity is - 



- ^without money.*') 

- (without thee.") 

- (without a hat.") 

- (without hope) m 



i without the gate.") 
without the door.") 

(without our reach.") 



8. " The most advantageous terms from 
the French, must end in our de- 
struction .... (without the separac 
tion) of the two monarchies" 



0. " Men like to live 
10 Wise men will do right 



11. That event may happen 

12. " That event cannot take place 

our interests.'* 

13. They ckn live together 

14. They cannot live together - 

15. They cannot labour - 

16. They have laboured - 



17. John came out - 
(See example 3.) 



{without labour.") 
without laws.) 

• (without any danger.) 
- (without damage) to 

(without any difficulty.) 
(without difficulty.) 
(without success.) 
(without success.) 

(without his hat.) 



1. Affected. 


8. F«eble. 


15. 


2. Bombastio. 


9. Florid. 


16. 


8. Concise. 


10. Flowing. 


17. 


4. Diffuse. 


11. Harsb. 


18. 


6. Easy. 


12. Lofty. 


19. 


6. Elegant. 


13. Loose. 


20. 


7. Epistolary. 


14. Neat, or Terse. 

I. AmBCTID STTLS. 


21. 
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STYLE. 

Bttlb IB tbe dlstingnishbg tum^ cad^ air^ or trait ia tbe charac- 
ter of the sentence. 
Style is diWded into _ ^^ 

Negligent. 

Obscure. 

Perspicions. 

Simple. 

Stiff. 

Tumid. 

Verbose. 



An affected style is that turOy that trait, which is properly denom- 
inated artificial f unnatwaij assumed^ false show; as, 

1. The antiquarian too, and the traveller of erery description, 
are lending their aid, to light up the lamp of English philology in 
the Esst, the North, and the South ; and we anticipate its universal 
use to be no farther distant than the glorious nullennium. B. F. 
Ells^s Grammar, 

2. The circumstances under which it was prepared are simply 
these : 

Having recently resigned the general superintendence of a 
seminary where many different branches of education were taught, 
and entered upon a sphere of duty where my whole attention is 
directed to the subject of English Belles Lettres, I felt more sensi- 
bly than I had ever done before, the want of an elementary book 
of instruction in Composition, suitable for beginners. Preface to 
John Frost^s Essay in Composition/ 

It is hardly necessary to say that tbe JIffeeted style mars the 
sentence. As affected airs do not beautify a lady, or gentleman, so 
an affected style does not embellish a sentence. 

n. BOMBASTIO STYLE. 

A bombastic style is that turn, that trait, which springs from a 
serious attempt to raise a low, or a familiar subject above its just 
rank, by high sounding words ; as, 

1. The English language is about thirteen hundred years old. 
It was the last formed language in the world, and without doubt 
will continue to be tbe last, till time shall have been lost in the 
vortex of eternity. It is a language sublimer in magnitude, more 
splendid in diction, and richer in variety of expression than any 
other language in the world. Behold it spreading its ample arms^ 
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embracing every continent, and grasping in the isles of the sea. 
B. F. Ella's Gram. 

2. The author is free to acknowledge, that since this treatise 
first ventured on the wave of public opinion, the gales of patronage 
which have wafted it along, have been far more favorable than he 
had reason to anticipate. Preface to Kirkham*8 Grammar, 

3. Grammar is a leading branch of that learning which alone is 
capable of unfolding, and maturing the mental powers, and of elevat- 
ing man to his proper rank in the scale of intellectual ex- 
istence ; of that learning which lifts the soul from earth, and 
enables it to hold converse with a thousand worlds. Preface to 
Kirkkam's Gram, 

4. Why did you cling with such pertinacious tenacity to this 
same anchor^ to save your own new-born bark, from the random 
waves of Mr. Webster's tempestuous philological sea. £. F, Ells* 8 
Eng, Gram, 

The author of a sentence which is marred by a bombastic style, 
may be assimilated to a parent who makes a serious attempt to raise 
a clownish son to the rank of a gentleman^ by gaudy apparel. The 
striking contrast between the sorij and his wardrobe ^ converts the 
attempt of the father into the ridiculous. 

ni. CONCISE STYLE. 

A concise style is that trait, that turn, in the character of a 
sentence, which springs from the elzpression of much in a few words ; 
as, 

1. « God is love." 

5. « Man is mortal." 

3. " John is needy : Howard is benevolent.'* 

In each of these sentences there is much said in a few words. 

rV. DIFFUSE STYLE. 

A diffuse^ or wr&ose style is that trait, that turn, in the character 
of a sentence t^hich springs from the use of many words in the 
expression of a feu> ideas ; as, 

1. They are incapable themselves of imparting a satisfactory 
knowledge of the subject; and yet it often happens/perhaps even, 
in a majority of cases, that those who have commenced with the 
<< introduction" have neither the time nor the means to get beyond 
it; and besides unless the << introduction" be constructed on the 
same principle of arrangement and expression with the one which it is 
intended to succeed, it will probably be found worse than useless , 
for when a particular arrangement and phraseology have become 
familiar to the mind, there is great difficulty in studying another 

18* 
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work OB the same sttbjeet, ia whioh the Arr»Dgement and expression 
are materially different. (109 words.) Pr^ace to Bullion's En^ 
lish Gram. 

2. For, whatever we may think in relation to its origin, whether 
we consider it a special gift from heaveD, or an acquisition of 
industry r—« natural endowment, or an artificial inTention,-rcertaiii 
it is, that, in the present state of things, our knowledge of it 
depends, in a great measure, if not entirely on the yoluntary exer- 
cise of our faculties, and on the helps and opportunities s^orded 
.us* (68 words.) Preface to Goold Brown?9 Grammar, 

The circumstance of my bebg called upon by the publishers to 
prepare a second edition of these Exercises in fifteen days after tho 
iublication of the first, and the notification at the close of a month, 
that the first three thousand copies were sold, and a considerable 
part of the second edition ordered, afibrd a presumption that the 
work has met with the approbation of the public in its original 
shape. (71 words.) Prefact to John Frost's Easy Exerciser in 
Composition. 

The first sentence comprises one hundred and nine words. But 
the number which is actually necessary to express all which the 
author is justified in saying, is far short of this. 

1. The first idea is that Introductions, ^bridgeTnenta^ are not 
sufficient. 

2. The second is the inability of many to avail themselves of 
the advantages of a full work. 

3. The third is that the Introduction, and the large work should 
be constructed upon the same principle. 

4. The fourth is that the pupil meets with much inconvenience 
in studying a large Grammar which dififers from the abridged one in 
arrangement, and phraseology. 

These four ideas are all which the author is justified in attemptyig 
to express. 

That these can be expressed in fewer words than one hundred 
and nine, may be seen from the following sentence : 

The insufficiency of Introductions^ the inability of many to avail 
themselves of the advantages of a. full work, the want of analogy in 
plan, and expression between the Epitome, and the Large work, 
render Abridgements comparatively useless. (37 words.) 37 from 
109, leaves 72 redundant words. 

A substiute for Goold Brown's sentence. 

% 2. For our knowledge of it depends much upon the proper use of 
the means which we possess for acquiring it. (20 words.) 48 
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redundant words. Henoe the diffuse* style wbioh mars Mr. Cloold 
Brown's sentence, consists of forty-eight useless words« 

It may be said, however, that the substitute for this author's 
sentence, does not contain as much as his own period. True, but 
the substitute contains all that is releyant. iDiffuseness mainly 
consists of wasting words upon things which have no legitimate 
connection with the subject. 

SuhditvJte for J, FroaVs serUence. 

The orders for a considerable part of the second edition, which, 
fifteen days from the first, my publishers requested me to prepare, 
show that the work is acceptable in its original form* (32 words.) 
39 redundant words which constitute the diffuse style. 

A diffuse style is a great blemish. 

A diffuse style is found in the periods of the writers who presume 
that the reader not only wishes to learn that the peirson crossed the 
stream in saftty^ but to acquire a minute knowledge of all that 
exists within a conceivable distance of the place at which he crossed. 
Hence they are careful to enumerate the number^ and kind of peb- 
hies exposed to the eye — the number, and kind of them which are 
hid, — the number, and kind of them concealed by the mud, — the 
number, and kind of them concealed by the sand, — and the number, 
and kind of them hidden by the stream itself. Nor are they in- 
different respecting the relative size and shape of each pebble. 
Neither will they neglect to make particular mention that pebbles, 
in a philosophic respect, are minerals distinguished from flints^ by 
their variety of colors. To this they are careful to add that pebbles 
are composed of crystalline matter, debased by earths of different 
sorts, and in different degrees. Equally particular are they to 
mention in detail that pebbles are beautified with veins, clouds, and 
numerous other variegations. To this they are sure to subjoin that, 
although, in general, pebbles are formed by incrustation round a 
central nucleus— some are formed by simple concretion. And that 
nothing which has any bearing upon the fact'that the person crossed 
the stream safely, may go untouched, they affix that pebbles are 
considerably used for paving streets ! ! 

V. EAST STYLE. 

An easy style is the smooth flowing turn of a sentence ; as, 

1. <' In the beginning was the word ; and the word wt^s with 
God ; and the word was God." 

2. "In him was life ; and the life was the light of m^n." 

3. << For God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
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Son, ibat wbosoeyer belieTeth m him, Bhonld not perish, hut have 
eteniAllife." 

This style is *n important attribute ; and, though few sentences 
have it, none 8houI<} oe without it. 

The simplicity of the subject, is very favorable to this style j as, 

1. « There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water." 

2. '' Jesus said unto her, Give me to driuk.'' 

But, although the complexity of a subject, is not favorable to the 
Easy style, care, and skill can grace almost every sentence with 
more, or less of it. 

3. <^The woman saith unto him, Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with 
and the well is deep : from whence then hast thou that living wat^ 

This sentence is 8ti£f, formal. But even with this, and several 
other faults, it is better than a majority of the periods which grace, 
or rather disgrace^ our English Grammars.* The affected style 
which now mars it, may be made to give place to the easy style, 
which would improve it : 

The woman replied. The well is deep. Sir ; and thou hast nothing 
with which to draw : wheuce, then, hast thou that living water ? 

VI. ELEGANT STYLE. 

An elegant style is the turn, the trait, which consists, not only 
of the polish^ richness, and purity of a sentence, but of the just 
/ormatiany proportion^ and distribution of its several parts ; as, 

1. Shall we suffer this man to break into our folds, — to bind our 
shepherds, and to take possession of our flocks ? 

2. Forgiveness is the odour of the flower on which we tread. 

3. '^ Homer was the greater genius \ Virgil, the better artist : in 
the one we most admire the man ; in the other, the work. Homer 
hurries us with a commanding impetuosity \ Virgil leads us with an 
attractive majesty. Homer scatters with a generous profusion ; 
Virgil bestows with a careful magnificence." Preface to Popt*s 
Homer, 

That these sentences are elegant^ can not be questioned. But 
they are not more elegant than the following: 

<< In the beginning, was the word ] and the word was with God ; 
and the word was God." 

In this sentence, there is brevity, purity, force, propriety of 
arrangement, and embellishment. It contains a beautiful climax : 

The word is first represented to be in the very beginning i-—' 
coetaneous with God. It is next represented to be with God ; 
and is finally represented to be God. 

<<In the beginning was the word, and the word was with 
^'^d; and the word was God." 
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yn. X^fSTOLABT 8TTLI. 

An epistolary style is the familiar, oonvenational turn of a sen- 
tenoe, which is suited to letters, and oorrespondence by letters ; as, 

1. ^^Only Luke is with me. Take Mark, and bring him with 
thee ;. for he is profitable to me for the ministry." 

<< The cloak that I left at Troas with Carpus, when thou comest, 
bring with thee, and the books, but especially the parchment." 
Paul to Timothy, 

Although the epistolary style is a familiar,- conversational turn 
of the sentence, it does not follow that the sentence must be marred 
with errors. The improprieties in each of these sentences, may be 
corrected without any diminution of the epistolary style. 

1. Luke only, is with me. Bring Mark with thee; for he would 
be profitable to me in the ministry. 

2. Bring the cloak which I left with Carpus. Especially, bring 
the pareiment, and the books if convenient. 

Vm. inCEBLB 6TTLE. 

A feeble style is that trait of character, which consists of toea/c* 
ness^ or a destitution of much force, strength ; as, 

A new Grammer of the English language, will, often without 
examination, be pronounced, by the superficial grammarian, a mere 
compilation; but those who are acquainted with modern philology, 
and those who understand the discrepancy between the presept 
state of the science of practical grammar, and the most approved 
methods of instruction, are prepared to expect something more from 
an author whom they judge capable of availing hin^self of the 
facilities offered, and of adapting them .to the interests of education. 
(80 words.) Preface to Fraze^n Gram. 

Although almost every blemish in a sentence, is unfavorable to 
force, strength, perhaps none is more so than a distinct mention of 
facts, and circumstances which a clear expression of the iftain things 
would readily suggest. The sentence which follows, has more 
fitrength, and brevity than that by Mr. Frazee : 

Many are disposed to pronounce a new grammar a mere compila- 
tion without regard , to the state of the science, or the capability 
of the author. (25 words.) 

The interruptions produced by the Constant introduction of un- 
important matter, tend to enfeeble a sentence : 

<< A new Grammar of the English language, will, often^ withom 
examinaiion^ be pronounced, hy the superficial grammarian^ a mere 
oompilation." 

The reader is too muoh jolted by the ttp^ and dawns of his 



vebiele, to receive a very deep impression of (he seenery whioh he 



Or in a different figure. 

His sight is too often intercepted by the interjection of minors, 
to allow him to geWa clear view of a major. 

Words, and sections which are rendered redundant by any 
circumstances whateyeri exert a great influence in weakening a 
sentence ; 

A new Grammar of the English language. 

As the section, << of the English language^^^ is on the title page, 
it is useless in this sentence. 

IX. FLORID 8TYLI. 

A florid style is the lively turn, the rich brilliant trait which 
springs from the flowers of rhetoric ; as, 

<< I am the true vine ; and my father is the husbandman^" 

2. <<0h thou that rollest above, round as the shield of my 
fathers ! Whence are thy beams, O sun ! thy everlasting light ? 
When the world is dark with tempests, when thunders roll and 
lightnings fly, thou lookest in thy beauty from the clouds, and 
laughest at the storm. But to Ossian, thou lookest in vain ; for he 
beholds thy beams no more, whether thy yellow hair fiows on the 
eastern clouds, or thou tremblest at the gates of the west. But 
thou art, perhaps, like me, for a season: thy years will have an end. 
Thou wilt sleep in thy clouds, careless of the voice of the morning." 

3. <' Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt ; thou hast cast 
out the heathen, and planted it. The hills were covered with the 
shadow of itj and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. 
She sent out her boughs unto the sea, and her branches unto the 
river." 

X. FLOWma STYLE. 

A flomng style is the trait of smoothness with which the words 
of a sentence strike the ear j as, 

1. (< He that receiveth you, receiveth me: and he that receiveth 
me, receiveth him that sent me." 

2. " The head of every man is Christ ; and the head of the 
woman, is the man ; and the head of Christ is God.^' 

3. " Add to your faith, virtue ; to your virtue, knowledge ; to 
your knowledge, temperance ; to your temperance, patience ; to 
your patience, godliness ; to your godliness, brotherly kindness 3 
and to your brotherly kindness, love." 

In the following construction, this style is somewhat increased: 
•( To your faith, add virtue ; to your virtue, knowledge -, to your 
knowledge, temperance," &c. 
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4. «'And the young men arose, wound him up, earned him ont| 
and buried him." 

5. << We shall conduct you to a hill-side^ laborious indeed at the 
first ascent; but else, ho smooth, so green, so full of goodly pros- 
pects, and melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus 
was not more charming.'' 

XI. HAK8H STYLE. 

A hank style is the harsh, jarring, grating, trait in the oharaoter 
of a sentence ; as, 

1. « Henry is a young fine man." 

2. «< He lives in that brick new house." 

8. <<The work now offered to the public, is claimed as an improve- 
ment in the following features, among others." Prtfact to Fraztt^a 
Grammar. 

4. <' The verb is the second part of speech treated.'' lh\d. 

The flowing style respects melody ; the harsh, a want of it. 

The flowing is derived from the position of words in respect 
to each other, and from the ease with which they can be uttered. 

Vowels impart softness ; consonants, strength, to sound. The 
flowing style requires a just proportion of each. 

Short words are not so flowing as long ones ; and long ones which 
have an intermixture of long, and short syllables, are more flowing 
than they that are composed entirely of either. 

But, although the style denominated flowingy depends much upon 
the medium length of the words, and upon a just proportion of long, 
j^nd short syllables composed of a just intermixture of vowels, and 
consonants, it depends greatly upon a just disposition of them in 
the frame-work of a section. 

1. «« Henry is a young fine man." 
Henry is a fine young man. 

2. *' Ho lives in the brick new house." 
He lives in the new brick house. 

3. The work now offered to the public, is claimed as an im- 
provement upon the grammers in use, in the following features, 
among others.* Fruzee^s Grammar, 

*The ntimeroTis errors which deform this sentence, sa7 distinctly, that its 
author is altogether incompetent to write a grammer. 

What I is ** The work now offered to the public, u claimed as an improve 
mentf'' English!? 

1. The man who is now before the public, is clattned as a good man f 

2. The horse which is in that stall, is claimed as a black one ! I 

3. This horse is claimed as a stronger animal than that 1 1 
The following is common, and good : 
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Tlutt whichTendera tliia senteno^ particularly harsh, is the suhjanotion 
of the seotioDy atnong others. Had the author omitted this section, 
he would bare eonferred a great favor upon the ears of the reader ! 
Was this seotioD ampuULted, which oould be done with the loss of 
little blood, (for I do not beiieye there is a vein or an arkry in It,) 
I oould apply the language of its author to the remaining part of 
the sentence: 

*^ The sentence now offered to Us aviihor^ is claimed as an tm- 
jMrovcwtent upon that now in his Preface^ in the loss of the following 
feature, — ^^ among others! ^^ 

4. << The verb is the second part of speech treated " Fraifte^s 
Grammar, 

The nseof ^^ treated^' is not less offensive to the palate of the 
temperafice man than to the ear of the good scholar. To exclude 
the idea of BacchuSy q/* should follow treated — treated of. And to 
bring a smile of approliation from the lips of ApoUo, the sentence 
should read as follows: 

The Becond subject in Etymology, is the t^5. Or^ 

The first snbjeet In Etymology, is the nou»y^the second, is the 

JJL LOFTY STYLE. 

A lofty style is the elevated, dignified, stately, sublime, trait of 
character; as, 

1. << And God said. Let there he light, and there was light" 

2. '* I will shake the heavens ) and the earth shall move out of 
her place." 

3. ^' The stars of heaven, and the constellations thereof, shall 
not give their light ; the sun shall he darkened, and the moon shall 
not cause her light to shine." 

*' I claim this book cw my property. ^^ But, I claim tli$ hook as an improve^ 
ment upon that^ Is both extremely rare, a^d shamefully bad. 
I ojfer this book as ^n improvement upon that, is English. 

A Svhaitute. 

This Grammar is offered as an improvement upon similar works now in 
use. 

'^ The work now offered to the public, is claimed as an improvement upon the 
grammars in use, in the follomng features, among others.*^ 

Was the work a face, its author might speak of its features. But, as it 
has no head, it c^n have bo face; and, as it h^ no /ace, how can it have 
features / / 

** In the foUowiAg*' particvlUurs, 
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3nn. L006S STTLB. 

A hasB style n a laxity in tLe toxtare of the sentenoe ; My 

1. Most grammarians call names^ ncunsj bnt noun is a teohnioal 
wordy which means namey and therefore we will use the word name 
more generally than the word nouny especially in the first part of 
this work; for everybody understands what this word means, which 
is not the case with the word noun. Frazee^a Gram. 

When two words express ideas which have no bearing one upon 
the other, the words will not cohere; as, in in — the rapidly — hence 
whence. 

The words, '^Aence toA^nce,'' will not interweave, they express 
nothing which gives them a texture^ a connection. The following 
words, h6wever, have a close texture: Very high — High trees~^ 
Good Leather — Leather shoes. 

When two, or more sectiona express ideas which do not cohere^ 
the sentences themselves can not cohere, can not have a texture^ a 
connection 3 as, 

1. jVew York city is much improved y My horse is yet in the loiy 
His son could not learn the old grammar. 

As there is no relation among the ideas of these three sentences^ 
there is no texture among the sentences themselves. 

Now, as words which stand together may have no texture, so , 
they which stand together, may have a loose texture. 

'< For every body understands what the word name means, (which 
is not) (the case) (with the word] (noun.^^) 

The connection between the sectionised, and the unsectionised part, 
is very loose^ very slender. And this loose texture is a loose style. 

What is not the case with the word, noun t 

Answer — It is not the case with the word, noun, that <' every 
body understands what the word name means! !" 

If we say, the word, imagination, has eleven letters, which is not 
the case with the wordy noun, the three sections have a close 
texture. 

What is not the case with the word, nounf Answer — It is not 
the case with the word, noun that it has eleven letters. 

For every body understands what the word, name, means, which 
is not the case with the word, nounJP* 

A Substitute. 

For every body understands what the word, name means, whereat 
but few understand what the word, noun, s^ignijUs. 

19 
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XIY. NIAT, OB TXRSK STYLE. 

A maii or ierae style is that degree of excellence which a sen- 
tence derives from a close observance of all the Rules in Syntax, 
that can be applied to the sentence ; as, 

1. The sight is the most delightful of all our senses. 

2. Oar sight is the most perfect, and the most delightful of all 
our senses. Addison. 

2. ^< Our sight is perfect^ and the most delightful of all our 
senses." 

While the omission of *^mosty^^ rids the sentence of one soleoisro, 
it mars it with another: the writer does not intend to say that our 
sight is perfect. 

. To render the leading trait in the character of this sentence, a 
ierse style, it must ho resolved into the first sentence under thisi 
definition: 

" The sight is more delightful than any other of the senses,^ ^ 

XV. NEGLIGENT STYLE. 

A negtigent style is the degree of disorder, that gives the sentence 
the same appearance which negled in a housekeeper, gives her house ^ 
as, 

1. The vowel sounds are produced with the organs open and 
without changing their position. Frazee^s Grammar, 

That is, these sounds are. produced with the tongue open, with the 
palate open, with the nose open, and with the teeth open ! ! ! 

'< The vowel sounds are produced with the organs open and with- 
out changing their position.'' 

As the mouth is one of these organs, Mr. Frazee implies that the 
mouth may change its position. But is it possible to move the mouth 
from the front to the side, or to the hack of the head ! ! 

* * And without changing their position" 

As the name of the agents of this action, changing, is not within 
the reach of the word, «« changing,'*^ changiv^g should give place to 
change^ or variation : and without any change in their position. 

A Substitute, 

The vowel sounds are produced by a continued effusion of the 
breath, with the mouth in one particular form, and without a motion 
from any of the organs of speech. 

2. The power of connecting sounds by articulations or joints, is 
a peculiar characteristic and privilege of man above the mere 
animal creation, Fraze^s Gram, 
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^ The power of connectiDg soonds by ariiculaiions or joints. 

1. The word, articulation^ is rarely, if ever plused.* 

2. The word, articulaiiony oaonot be applied to the meam of 
oonnecting. 

la anatomyj articulation is the joinings or juncture of the hones.' 
The articulation between some bones, i3 produced by enarthroHs 
which is the ball, and socket joint. 

2. In botany, articulation is the oonnedion between the parts of 
a plant. 

3. In the formation of words articulation is a distinct utterance. 
As articulation is the connection itself, the true sense of this 

sentence is noii-sense. 

" The power of connecting sounds by articulations." 

That is, the power of connecting sounds by the connection of 
sounds ! ! 

'< The power of connecting sounds by articvdations or joints^ is a 
peculiar characteristic and privilege of man above the mere animal 
creationy 

The word, privUege, is not applicable to mere physical faculty, or 
strength. An incarcerated man may have the power to walk miles : 
but he may not have the privilege. 

The members of our legislatures have the privilege of exemption 
from arrest in certain cases. 

" The powers of a banking company are the privileges granted 
by the legislature." 

Here the word, power, is plused, powers^ and is applied, not to 
physical ability, but to a mere legislative liberty to do, or to a mere 
exemption from penalty for not doing. 

" The power of connecting sounds by articulations or joints, is a 
peculiar characteristic and privilege of man above the mere animal 
creation.^ ^ 

" The power is a peculiar characteristic of man above the mere 
animal creation.^' 

What is it which is here said to be above the mere animal 
creation: la it the characteristic of man ? 

<< The power is a peculiar characteristic above the mere animal 
creation." 

If this is the idea, the sentence is as much below many parts of the 
mere animal creation as man is above them. 

And, if the idea is that man is raised by this characteristic abov« 

^ *TLi8 word may, perhaps, be plused when applied to tho Joints, or nodes, 
of mai7e, cane, &c. 
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the mere animal part of the uniTerae, Mr. Fraaee is degraded to 
the lowest rank of writers. 

*'The power of eontiecting sonnds by mfiiculaHons^ is a peenliar 
characteristic and privilege of man above the mere animal creation." 

<< The power is a peoaliar charaoleristie and privilege of man 
above the mere animal creation." 

Perhaps the anther's meaning expressed in English, is this: 

The power is a peculiar characteristic and privilege wAtcA raises 
man above the mere animal. 

A 8UB8TITUTS. 

The power, and the privilege of forming articulate sonnds, raises 
man above the mere animal. 

If this power raises man above the members of the mere anima" 
kingdom, it must be peculiar to man. Hence there is no propriety 
in the use of peculiar characteristic. Besides, characteristic means 
what is peculiar ! 

XVI. OBSCUaS STYLE. 

An obscure style is the abstruseness of a sentence ; &», 

1. The literature of a nation cannot fail to contain within itself 
that which has made the nation what it is. First sentence in the 
Preface of, " Class Booky of Foetry,^ by John S. Hakti 

This sentence evidently does not convey the author's ideas. 
Surely Mr. Hart meant to say something more than. 

The literature of a nation cannot fail to contain itself lenlhin 
itself! 

« The literature of a nation cannot fail to contain within itsttf 
that which has made the nation what it is" 

The literature of a nation must contain that which has made it 
what it is, Inoty fail, to, within , itself y the,) 

That "iAe nation" should give place to "tV," is obvious from the 
use of him for the words, a many in the following: 

The learning of a man must contain that which has made him 
(not, the man,) what he is. 

2. Those great ideas, which in the course of centuries, have 
been gradually developed by its master minds, are the moving 
springs, which have set the nation onward in the career of civiliza- 
tion. (Second sentencey same preface.) . • 

It is not easy to see whether Mr. Hart means that the moving 
springs are made of ideas which are in the process of development 
for centuries, or of those which are developed at different times for 
centuries. 
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If h« means the former, the buiguage should he as follows-* 
The great ideas which it required centuries to develope. 
If he intends the latter, the first part of the sentence might be 
as follows: 

fhe great ideas, developed for centuries* 

1. The great ideas which it has required centuries to devdope^ 
are the moving springs of a nation in its career of civilisation. 

(Redundant words — which, course, in^ the, of, gradually, have, 
set, that, onward, by, its, master, minds, 14.) 

2. The great ideas developed for centuries are the moving 
•springs of a nation in its career of civiliiation. 

(Redundant words — whicH, course, in, the, of, gradually, have, 
set, thai, onHmrd, by, its, master, mind, 14.) 

" Unity of a Sentence,^^ 

There must always be some leading principle to form a chain of 
connection between the component parts of every composition, and 
there must be the same connecting principle among the parts. 
John FrOsVs Exercises in Composition, 

But what has this sentence to do with the unity of a sentence! ? 
Indeed, does it concern any thing that man can comprehend ? True, 
one may form opinions respecting the' meaning of the^irs^ part of it 
— but he cannot decide which of his various conjectures, is right. 
The first part — 

1. << There must always be some leading principle to form a 
cAain of connection between the component parts of every com- 
position.*' 

The second part — 

'< And there must be the same connecting principle among the 
parts.^^ 

That is, the connecting principle which is among the parts, must 
ba the same with the chain of connection that exists among the 
component parts! 

4. « The rising tomb a lofty column bore." 

Did the tomb bear the column; or the column, the tomb? 

6. " And thus the son the fervent sire addressed." 

Did the son address the sire; or the sire the son ? 

XVn. PBRSPICUOUS STYLE. 

A perspicuous style is distinctness of expression. 

1. The rising tomb bore a lofty column. 

2. A lofty column bore a rising tomb. 

These ideas are distinctly expressed. 1a the firit» it 10 olearly 

19* 
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dzpreMed tbtt the iamb bore the column. In the second, it is 
clearly expressed that the column bore the tomb. 

The perspicuous style may belong %o the sentence which expresses 
an absurdity as well as to that which expresses a consistency. If 
the sentence expresses the absurdity distinctly^ it has the perspicuous 
style ; as, 

1. An absurd man is one who acts in exact accordance with the 
dear dictates of reason, and sound judgment. 

2. A square block is round. 

Each sentence expresses what is absurd — but as it expresses the 
absurdity with perfect distinctness, each is distinguished by its 
perspicuity. 

XVm. SIMPLE STYLE. 

A simple style is the trait of character, which springs from a wani 
of everything like ornament, embellbhment ; as, 

1. <' A good man enjoys comfort in the midst of adversity." 
The same sentiment, in a sentence of the Florid style. 

<< To. the upright, there ariseth light in darkness.^ 

2. We cannot find out the Lord fully. 

The Florid: 
Can we find out the Lord fully ? 

XIX. STIFF STYLE. 

A stiff style is the constrained, formal, trait of character; as, 

1. In the Anglo-Saxon race,Yrom the days of Alfred until now, 
men of superior genius, the original thinkers in each successive 
generation, have given birth to ennobling thoughts, which continue 
to endure, and are perpetuated not only in the language, but in the 
race itself. (46 words.) John S. UarVs Class Book of Poetry. 

Perhaps the following constructiou will rid the sentence of tl^p 
stiff turn: 

1. From the time of Alfred, the original thinkers of Anglo- 
Saxon blood, have given birth to many ennobling thoughts which 
will never .cease to distinguish the language, and benefit the race. 

Or, 

From the time of Alfred, the thoughts of many of Anglo-Saxon 
blood, \ave enriched, and ennobled the race. 

XX. TUMID STYLE 

A tumid style is a swelling y puffy, trait of character ; as, 

X. ' Englishmen, and Americans of the present day are living 
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exponents of the thoughts and truths elahorated by the illuBtrious 
dead. HarVs Class Book of Poetry. 

Do the dead tbiok? 

How then ean they have thoughts ? 

lU the dead have no thoughts, how can either Eoglishmen, or 
Americans be living exponents of them ! ? I can easily under- 
stand in what way the living may be exponents, indexes, pointers^ to 
the dead. ' But I cannot conceive how any thing can be an index to 
the thoughts of what does not think ! Of imports springing from, 
i— Do thoughts spring from the dead t 

The^use of exponent y and elaborated^ gives the sentence a puffy ^ 
^ tumid y cast. One is very learned — the other is almost exclusively 
technical, 

A distinguished writer on English philology says — -< Avoid the 
use of technical terms, except where they are necessary in treating 
of a particular art, or science." 

Another still more distinguished, says. Avoid the injudicious use 
of technicals. << Foreign, and learned words unless where necessity 
requires them, should never be admitted into our composition." 

It may be well to give the sentence which precedes the one under 
consideration. 

« We are what preceding generations have made us.'* '< English- 
men, and Americans of the present day are living exponents of the 
thoughts, aud truths elaborated by the illustrious dead." (28 
words.) 

Why this change from we to Englishmen^ and Americans ? /* 

A SUBSTITUTE. 

We are what preceding generations have made us, — lively, 
bold, impressions of the thoughjts, originated, and matured, by 
our illustrious ancestors. (21 words.) 

XXI. VERBOSE STYLE. 

The verbose style consists in the use of more words than are 
necessary for the expression of the writer's ideas. 

* Is it to embellish the sentence with the error of going from the first 
person to the third person. 



THE END. 



A CIRCULAR TO TEACHERS. 



Philfidelphia. 1853. 

Gentlemen : — The unwelcome task which tlie teaching as 
well as the learning of the present popular theory of English 
Grammar, imposes upon the instructor, and the pupil, is prima 
facie evidence of a great deficiency in the system. And the 
frank admission of all who acquire a knowledge of this theory, 
that *♦ they do not understand the grammar of the English 
language" fully establishes the existence of this defect Under 
this impression, and wishing to promote the cause of general 
education to the extent of my power, I have undertaken tx) 
supply tliis deficiency by offering to the public through your 
agency, the Rational system of English Grammar. I offer this 
work as a substitute for the English (Tram mars nmo used in 
schools, and, should you wish to introduce a substitute for the 
old theory, I would invite your attention to my Rational system 
in three books. 

The First Book teaches the division of a sentence into 
MectionSf a complete analysis of each section as the trunk 
or branch of the sentence, and of words as the trunks and 
branch parts o^ sections. The division of a sentence into sec-, 
tions ; and the classification of these sections into trunks and 
branch orders, are parts of English Grammar, which the old 
theory does not even attempt to teach. A grammarian who is 
unable to divide a sentence into sections^ cannot read it with 
ease, and propriety : he is as much bewildered with its sense 
as is an untaught gazer at the nocturnal heavens with the con- 
fusion that seems to exist among Jthe stars which light up this 
kingdom of night But as the well taught astronomer sees per- 
fect harmony, and clear method throughout this wonderiul 
machinery of lights, so the skilful sectionizer of a sentence, 
apprehends the exact import of this verbal sti-ucture, with a 
certainty, and a strength which nothing but a capacity to divide 
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• sentence into secttonfl* and aacertain their tnie 9en9e reladon, 
can give to the mind. As the reader proceeds, the entire 
thou^t of the writer becomes almost visible to him ; and he 
breaks it into secticms which he classes as trunks and branches 
of the same mental assemblage, with as much ease, and accuracy 
at a well taught botanist would class the component parts of a 
tree. As soon as a pupil can divide a sentence into sections, 
and refer each section to its proper order, or class, he shoold 
commence the entire process of oonstroino, which consists La 
a varie^ of constructive evolutions that tend to enable him to 
map of( and connect the different ideas of the writer with as 
much ease, and correctness as a practised engineer can sketch 
a canals dock, or harbor upon paper. As the entire movement 
of the. pupil engaged in the process of soannino, and cjomstru- 
iNO, is one in which each step that is taken with accura^^ is 
induced, and directed by the sense itself, it is not only calcu- 
lated to enable pupils to investigate the mind of another through 
the medium of his writings, but to enable them to promote the 
growth of their own minds to almost any extent. There seem 
to be few objects in art, or nature, well calculated to give a 
comprehensive view of this process. Perhaps, while a dissected 
map of the United States represents a seciionized sentence as 
clearly as any other thing which can be found, the act of pot- 
ting its component parts together, represents the process of 
Scanning, and Construing with as much precision, andjp6r«7>t- 
cuity as any Qther operation which is common among us. The 
entire map is the entire sentence — and the division of it into 
the different States, the division of a sentence into different 
sections. The process of properly describing, and placing each 
State, may give some idea of the process of properly describmg, 
and placing each section of the sentence, and giving the sense 
connection of every word of a section. As in the dissected 
map, a State may be locate^ far from the particular States 
which actually bound it, so in the seciionized sentence, a su&- 
section niay be placed far from its own «t<per-section, the see- 
tion with which the sub holds a sense relation. And as the 
futting of the component parts of the map together will bring 
Jitf misplaced State next to those which actually bound it, so 
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the sente reading of the «u6-8ectioQ will bring it in direct eon* 
tftct with its 9uper section. 

The Fust Booe:, is not onl v a means of teaching the «en«e 
relation of &ne word to another word, but an instrument for 
presenting that manly, mental^ nubile coincidence, vibrating 
between the relative sections which compose the sentence. 
The part called Construing, treats of - 

words in their collective action, their collective bearing, and 
in their coUeciive import — and, while it may be clearly 
comprehended even by children, it is not unworthy of the 
dose attention of meti^ of scholars, of philosophers. Con* 
stnring consists of dividing a sentence into sections, ascer* 
taining their true sense relation, learning their exact dictions* 
and referring the inferior sections to their respective superiors. 
This exercise urges the pupil to trace out the precise sense 
connection of the sections, by ibllowing the filaments which 
produce it ; and thus fits him to discern the exact meaning of 
any writer whose language he may read. It prepares the pupil 
to read with an understanding which renders study easy, de* 
lightful, and highly profitable. Construing gives the pupil a 
knowledge of language which qualifies him to acquire the other 
branches of education with an expedition, ease, and satisfaction, 
that render study advantageous, and pleasing. Made familiar 
witli Construing, the pupil's mind kindles into fervor; and he 
pursues his study as much for the pleasure of the exercise as 
for the advantage of knowledge. And, whether his eye is 
turned to the sign of the tjrpe, or his ear directed to the lan- 
{fuage of the tongue, he seizes the period with animaticn, 
moves along the constructive fibres which extend from section 
to section, works his passage through the entire sentence, and 
comes out with every thing which philosophy car* glean, or 
■cnteness discern. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Nothing bo effectually preyents improvement as a belief of 
present perfection. It is observed by Mr. Murray, that little im* 
provement in English grammar can be expected at so late a period. 
This gentleman may have exhausted the source whence he has de- 
rived his extensive compilations ; but it does not follow that he 
has exhausted the principles of this science. Mr. Murray's Gram- 
mar is neither in accordance with sound sense, nor with the princi- 
ples of our language — and to sustain this position; the author of 
the Rational Grammar, has published the Class Book of Criticism, 
which makes a full exposure of the defects, errors and contradict 
tians, which pervade not only Mr. Murray's, but every other system 
that is founded upon the British principles of English grammar. 

Years since, the author of this work began those investigations 
in English Philology, which have resulted in the Rational Sys- 
tem. He commenced by forming a new nomenclaturey which, in 
his opinion, is not absolutely necessary to a cleai^, and satisfactory 
development of the Grammar of our language. About this time he 
printed his first work, which makes but two parts of speech : name- 
ly, PRiMARy, and Secondary. 

1. The Primary is a word which is constructively indej^endent; 
as, many book. 

2. The Secondary is a word which is constructively dependent; 
as, << a good man walks uprightly in all his ways.'' 

Since the time of the author's first publication, he has printed 
several works upon this science : these have been robhed by the 
herd of simplifierSj and made the foundation of those overgrown 
pretensions which have disgusted the people, and disgraced their 
modest authors. It is unnecessary to enumerate the names of the 
whole family of these plagiarists ; yet, out of compliment to those 
who bars recommended the author's works by a liberal and/ree use 
of their principles, it seems a duty to mention a Greenleafy an /ti- 
. gersollj a Cardell, a Kirkham, and a Gould Brown ! That these 
writers are dishonest authors , the different works published by the 
author of the Rational Grammar, most clearly demonstrate ; and 
that they are unsuccessful ones, tijue, which must give a faithful 
account of their /afe, will, not far hence, place beyond dilute. 
^8 generally thought by those who have merely heard of tho 
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philological works of John Horne Tooke, that this distinguished 
politician has given in his ^^ Diversions of Furley" a system 
of English Grammar; and that this system makes but two parts 
of speech. But he has attempted to form no system of Grammar 
— nor does he there say how many parts of speech there are in any 
language! He does assert, however, that all the Conjunc- 
tions, Prepositions, &c., in our language, have been derived from 
nouns, or verbs. But he does not even intimate that the words 
derived from this source, should now be considered, and called 
nounsy and verbs! Perhaps no one but Mr. Cardell has ever 
sttempted to class, and name words according to their source of 
derivation — ^a principle which would include detract, and detrac- 
tion in the same class ; thus making detraction a verb ! 
. The Bational System is so far from a departure from the princi- 
ples upon which the author's first attempts were made, that it is 
a very close conformity to them. Of the works which the author's 
inceptive stages of investigation produced, the gentlemen whose 
names are here presented, spake in quite flattering terms — and, 
although the author does not rest the introduction of the Bational 
System upon the authority of great names ; yet, as philosophers 
and moralists, theologians, and politicians have resorted to the 
opinions, and concurrent testimony of distinguished individuals to 
obtain a sanction for their doctrines, and systems, he deems it 
proper to present to the public the opinions which eminent scholars 
and teachers have expressed of his work : 

His ExceHency, De Witt Clinton ; E. Nott, President of Union 
College ; Rev. John Findlay, A. M., Baltimore ; Rev. Samuel 
Blatchford, Lansingburg ; Prof. Yates, Union College j Rev. John 
Chester, Albany ; Rev. C« G. Somers, f^ew York ; W. A. Tweed 
Pale', Principal of the Lancasterian School, Albany ; Rev. D. H. 
Barnes, Classical Teacher, New York; C. Schaeffer, Pastor of 
Christ Church, New York ; Rev. Solomon Brown, Principal of the 
Classical and ]3elles Lettres Academy, New York ; Rev. D. Park- 
er, A. M., Principal of Broad Street Academy, New York ; Caro- 
line M. Thayer, Preceptress of Philomethean Academy, N. York ; 
. Charles Spaulding, Principal of Union Academy, New Brunswick, 
N. J. ; L. S. Lownsbury, Principal of Village Academy, N. York ; 
C. K. Gardner, A. M., Washington City ; Richard R. Fenner, 
teacher, James Gould, teacher, Mr. Stewart, teacher, Balti- 
more ; Rev. Thomas Wheat, Principal of the Adademy appended 
to St. Paul's Church, Alexandria ; Benjamin Hallowell, Prin- 
cipal of the Alexandria Classical, and Mathematical Board- 
ing School ; John R. Pierpont, Mechanic's Hall Academy, Alex- 
andria ; Mr. Allison, A. M., Classical Teacher, Alexandria \ 
Samuel Douglas, Esq., Harrisburg ; Dr. A. T. Dean, Harrisburg ; 
Roberts Vaux, C. J. IngersoU, W, M. Meredith, D. P. Brown, Dr. 
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A. ComBtock, Thomas A. Taylor, Mr. Slack, Mr. Goodfellow, Da* 
Tid Maclure, Thomas M. Raser, E. Fouse, S. H. Wilson, Phila. 
delphia ; John M'Allison, Alexandria ; Thomas J. Harris, Cham, 
borsburg ; N. R. Smith, John N. M'Nivins, Pittsburg ; S. I. An- 
derson, Lieut. U. 8. Army, Benjamin P. Reeve, Minerva, Ken- 
tucky ; James II . Hoi ton, German town, Kentucky ; John Erhart, 
Newport, Rhode Island*^ 

N. B. The opinions of these gentlemen may be found at the 
3lose of the work. 



The following are the names of those who recommend the Ra- 
tional System at the present time : 

Reverend Jacob H. Nickels, Philadelphia ; Wm. Roberts, Prin- 
cipal of the Ringgold Grammar School ; Wm. D. Young, G. Ge- 
rard, Professor of Languages, Philadelphia ; J. Wilson Wallace, 
Philadelphia ; C. J. Ingersoll, Philadelphia ; John Ludlow, L.L.D. 
President of the University, Philadelphia ; B. F. Manire, Smith- 
ville. Miss.; P. A. Browne, L.L.D., Philadelphia ; Dr. A. T. W. 
Wright, Principal of the Philadelphia J^ormal School ; G. W. 
Biddle, Philadelphia ; Thomas S. Smith, Philadelphia ; John D. 
Blight, Philadelphia ; Nicholas H. Maguire, Trincipal of the 
Coates' Street Grammar School ; L. Bedford, Principal of the jPe- 
male Harrison Grammar School ; John Joyce, Principal of the 
Reed Street Grammar School ; A. B. Ivins, Principal of the 
North West Grammar School ; James B. Beers, Philadelphia ; 
John M. Coleman, former Principal of the New Market Grammar 
School ; P. A. Cregar, Principal of the South East Grammar 
School ; Mrs'. M. Whiteside, Philadelphia ; Godey's Lady's Book, 
Philadelphia ; Reverend W. B. G. Agnew, Principal of the Young 
Ladies' Boarding School, Seventh near Arch street; Reverend 
Otis A. Skinner, Chairman of the Committee on the Franklin 
Grammar School, Boston ; Professor James P. Espy,' Washington 
City ; S. W. Crawford, L.L.D., Principal of the Academy connected 
with the Pennsylvania University; J. B. Burleigh, L.L.D., Balti- 
more; John Sanderson, late Professor of Languages in the Philadel- 
phia High School ; Reverend John Findlaj, Baltimore ; Henry 
M'Cul lough, Tenn.; Benjamin M'Connell, Tenn.; E. Bennett, 
Principal of the Academy in the basemen-frstory of the Third Pros, 
byterian Church, North Eutaw Street, Baltimore; Hon. George 
Sharswood, Philadelphia; A. C. Roy, Principal of the New 
Market Female Grammar School, Philadelphia. 

The following are the names of ten of the Professors in Mount 
St. Mary's Seminary, Emmettsburg, who recommend the Rational 
System— Barnes Lynch, J. Butler, John Hi M'Caffery, James 
Gamy, Matthew Taylor, Barnard O. Cavanagh, John M'Olasky. 
Edward Sourin, Edward Cojlins, Thomas ButJer. ^ 
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The Proceedings of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, in refermee io 

the Rational Grammar y being in the form of a recommendation ^ 

it may not be amiss to insert them in this place. 

The fact is beyond doubt, that the subject of English Grammar 
has been in to unsettled state, from its commencement to the pre- 
sent period. And one of the many injurious results is that, schools 
are almost daily disturbed by the introduction of new Grammars. 
The people of the United States, feeling the -bad effects of this 
course, must perceive that it proceeds from the great defects of the 
British system of English Grammar ; and they must also be satis- 
fied that nothing can arrest the j)rogress of this evil, but the use 
of the true system ! The citizens of Habbisburg, feeling the in- 
convenience, and expense of this perpetual change in Grammars, 
and believing that it tends to retard the progress of youth in the 
study of this science, sent a petition to the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, praying that body to investigate this subject ; and to 
recommend a System of Grammar for the use of Schools. This 
petition, of course, was referred to the Committee on Education, 
who, after a deliberate investigation, recommended << The Ra- 
tional Grammar." 

The following is the report of the Committee, as published in t]ie 
« Harrisburg Chronicle :" 

"The Committee on Education, to whom was referred the peti- 
tion of the citizens of Harrisburg, respecting the " RATIONAL 
GRAMMAR,"— Report :— 

" That they have had the subject under consideration, and after 
mature deliberation they are satisfied that the Rational Grammar 
is a work every way entitled to the patronage of an intelligent 
legislature. 

" The English is a lang^age which has been derived from various 
sources — ^hence it was long believed, among the learned, that it 
contained too many irregularities in structure, to admit a system 
of rules, and definitions. This general impression prevented, for 
a long time, any attempts at the formation of a Grammar for our 
language. At length, however, an attempt was made, and resulted 
in a mere translation of a Latin Grammar. This, of course, was 
found inapplicable to the true organization of the English lan- 
guage. Hence many attempts have been made to render the sys- 
tem, thus formed, more suitable to the singular structure of our 
vernacular tongue. But all these attempts have failed in a great 
degree, so that even at the present day the old theory but partially 
succeeds in reducing the grammar of the English language to a 
set of perfect rules, and definitions. But the Rational System 
does, in the opinion of the Committee, accomplish this object. ^ 

** The Committee offer the following resolution : — 
^ << Resolvedy By the Senate and House of Representatives, Ac, 
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That the Secretary of the Commonwealth be, and he is hereby 
authoriied and required to subscribe, on the part of the Common- 
wealth, for 80 many copies of Brown's Grammar, as shall not 
exceed the amount of one thousand dollars!" 

The Rational Grammar, then, is recommended by this committee, 
as a system perfectly suited to the genius of our language — and so 
well were they satisfied of the importance of having it become the 
prevailing Grammar in their own State, that they subjoined to the 
recommendation of the work, a resolution authorizing the Secretary 
of State to purchase copies to the amount of One Thousand Pol- 
lers for the encouragem<.nt of this system. 

The work has since been much improved ; it is in this form 
presented to Teachers, and it is confidently believed that they 
will find it to settle the subject of English Grammar, both as to 
manner, and matter. 

The following, taken from the Carlisle Herald, will show the 
spirit of the proceedings of the Pennsylvania Legislature in rela- 
tion to " The Rational Grammar." 

I The editor of that paper begins thus : — " Visit to Harrisburg. 
— <( The editor was at Harrisburg part of the last two days of the 
session of the Legislature, and witnessed the last proceedings of 
that body." << There was a subject that excited considerable 
interest. Our readers will recollect that the Committee on Edu- 
cation reported a resolution in favor of « Brown's Rational English 
Grammar,' requiring the Secretary of the Commonwealth to pur- 
chase $1000 worth of this work. This resolution was taken up on 
the evening of the 23d. A great degree of interest evidently ex- 
isted in favour of Mr. Brown. And so bent on expressing their 
approbntion of Mr. Brown's labours, were many in the house, that 
after the recess which the Legislature had, the following resolution 
was offered : 

<< ^ Resolved f That the Speaker be directed to draw his order on* 
the State Treasurer for one hundred dollars, in favour of Mr. 
Brown, author of The Rational English Grammar, as a token 
of the estimation in which his services are held by this House.' " 

The following letters of commendation show the present state of 
the work : 

Philaddphiay January 10, 1854. 

My Dear Sir, — I have examined with great care both the First 
and Second Parts of your Rational Grammar. It is a subject to 
which I do not profess to have paid much attention; Tour system 
appears to me, however, to be founded on philosophical principles. 
It exercises the mind of the pupil, not merely his memory. It 
teaches him the construction of a sentence as you would teach a 
•hild the construction of a machine, by taking it into paft^ 
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and showing him how they are put together. -The old rtfki 
of English Grammar are not calculated to give a clear understand- 
ing of the subject — in fact, they are derived, in a great measure, 
from languages abounding in inflections. In the process of 
its advancement our tongue has thrown off those inflections, as 
has been the case with many other modern languages — and, what- 
ever has been lost in harmony and fullness, much has been gained 
in simplicity. There is no reason, it seems to me, why we should 
still cling to cases and rules# of concord,- and government, which 
arc no longer necessary — and, indeed, only tend to confound. I 
am glad to find that your First Book has been received in the 
Public Schools, and I hope that the Second will also. You hare 
devoted yourself for so long a time, and with such a hearty enthu- 
siasm to the subject, that I hope you may be rewarded by seeing 
your works at last in general use. Your's very truly, 

GEO. SHARSWOOD. 
Jame9 Brown, Esq* 

From S, W. Ceawpord, D. D., Principal of the Academy connected 
with the University of Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia, January 6, 1854. 
I have examined the Second Book of Mr. Brown's Rational 
System of English Grammar, and agree in opinion, respecting 
the work, with P. A. Browne, P. A. Cregar, John Joyce, 
A. B. Ivins, Nicholas H. Maguire, Thomas S. Smith, George 
W. BiDDLE, Miss Bedford, Miss Roy, Geo. Sharswood, and 
James P. Espy. 

S. W. Crawford 



Philaddphiay 1854. 
I have given James Brown's English Grammar in Three Books, 
a careful examination ; and I consider it a work of great merit. 
The soundness of its principles, the clearness of its methods, and 
the accuracy of its definitions, and Rules, must recommend tho 
system to every school in which English grammar is taught. 

As a means for the analysis of our language, I consider the 
system invaluable ; and, as an auxiliary in maturing the mind; it is 
not equalled by any thing of which I have a knowledge. Indeed, 
the three books constitute a new system that gives to grammar the 
eharms qf philosophy, and to the pupil, a love tor its study 

A. B. Ivins, 
Principal of the JSTorth Western Grammar School, Philadelphia 



[CF* More letters at the end of the book. 
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3l8t March, 1854. 
My Dear'Sir, 

It IB more thao forty years since I opened any book on Grammar, 
ftud I therefore feel myseLT very incompetent to form an opinion on the 
comparative merit of the work you were kind enough to leave on my 
oiEce-table. Of its ntbstantive merit, however, I am able to speak 
with great confidence, and am inclined to speak with great warmth. 
I bad not supposed the subject capable of being made attractive and 
impressive; and was much surprised to find that your volume is so 
characterized by direct, lucid, and forbible reasoning, by purity and 
Mmplicity of language, and by manly though modest sincerity of 
•clf-oonviction, as to rivet my attention and satisfy my judgment 
Vom the beginning to the end. Tou seem to me to have accom- 
lilished, by great* labour of mind and singleness of aim, an improve- 
ment in the art of explaining and teaching the mechanism of our 
language, which I think deserves all the rewards consequent upon 
public adoption and patronage. Very truly and respectfully, 

Your friend and servant, 
G. M. Dallas. 

James Brown, Esq. 

April 6, 1854. 
Dear Sir, 

I profess to be something of a graramariud, and therefore I felt 
anxious to examine your "Class Book of Criticism upon the Old 
Theory of English Grammar.'^ I have examined it carefully, and 
to my entire satisfaction, and I consider it the best work of the 
kind that has ever come under my notice. I have handed it over to 
my son, who had been instructed upon the old system, and I am con- 
vinced that he gained more knowledge from its perusal, as to the 
nature and structure of language, than months of previous instruo- 
tion had afforded. I sincerely hope that the Board of Controllers of 
the First School District will sanction the use of this work as a Bead- 
ing Book, in the Public Schools. Very truly, 

David Paul Brown. 

James Brown, Esq. ^ 

April 6, 1854. 
James Brown's Class Book of Criticism, written with great caie 
and accuracy, is well calculated for a reading book in the higher 
classes of our Public Schools, both on account of its matter and 
correct diction. P. A. Creoar, 

Principal S. E. G. School. 
I fully concur in the above opinion of Mr. Cregar. 

John Joyce. . 
Principal of Weocacoe jSoys' Gram. School. 
James C. Fisher, M. D., 
^ Principal of S. W. G. School. 
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Shithtille, Miss., May 14diy 1852. 
M». Jakis Brown: — 

Dtair Sir, I have, for some time, been stadying, with a high 
degree of pleasure, and profit, your system of Snglish Grammar. 

It is the only book with which I am acquainted, that deserves 
the name, system; and it is the only system, now extant, that 
is founded in truth, and philosophy. It presents the true 
constructive principles of the English language in all their 
beauty, simplicity, and consistency. 

It unravels all ** intricacies^** and affords a solution of the 
most difficult "idioms" and "anomalies." 

My ardent attachment to the old system having been overcome, 
and my mind disenthralled from the shackles of error, absurdity, 
and contradiction in ^ammar, by a careful perusal of the '*B!a- 
tional System of English Philology," I am anxious to do all in my 
power to introduce it into this community. I desire to aid the 
youth of my country to acquire a critical knowledge of the true 
structure of their vernacular ; and am satisfied that the " New 
System " is the only one which affords the means indispensably 
necessary to the acquisition of such a knowledge. I am now 
engaged, and I have been for some time, in teaching English 
Grammar by lecture. From the difficulty in procuring your 
works, I am frequently compelled to take up some book on the 
old theory, and thus teach things which I know are false. 
When I can get your books I introduce the new system fully; 
when I cannot, I introduce the principles of the First Book,, in 
connection witii whatever other book I may take up. But it is 
falling ^m the sublime to the ridiculous very qufckly, to descend 
from the beauties of the First Book, to the jargon presented in 
the old books. My object, then, in this communication, is to 
inquire on what terms you will supply me with your books to be 
used in my schools. 

I meet with much opposition from the would-be-critics^ but I 
have never failed to convince the intelligent, and investigating. 
^I have your Class Book of Criticisms; and I would like to 
have your "Exegesis," and Rational System. Indeed, I want a 
copy of all the works which you have ever written on the struo- 
ture of language. 

Please write soon, and let me know on what terms you will 
ftimish me with your books, as I am labouring under serious 
difficulties for the want of them. Sometimes, I can get enough 
copies from some of the Tennessee merchants for one class, bui 
it is seldom the case; and then I have to go back to the o^o 
books. If I can make a suitable arrangement with you, I intend 
to discard the old system of confusion entitelj — at once, and for 
ever. TourS, truly, • Ben. Frank. Manirb. 

Jas. Brown, Esq. 



BEOOMMENDATIONS OP BJOK SECOND. 

AUhoa)|rh I have not examined the second Book of Mr. Brown*a 
national system of English Grammar as thornaghly as 1 hare ihi 
Firtt^ I am satisfied that Mr. Smith s opinion of it is just, and am 
perleetljr willing to say that I conctir in opinion with him, respect, 
ing the work. And in imitation of his course, I would ask whether 
we have not styled words whieh represent e«t«, ^tD^^rs, and even tnan. 
imate objects, personal pronouns long enough^-whether we have not 
sufficiently long denominated the speech, Sm diction itself, a mere 
mirde of the Yerb— whether we have not too long paid for teaching 
our children that there are three cases when in truth and «implicity 
there is not even one. 

I would ask also whether the hens possess the eggs, the boys pos. 
toss the hats, the baker, the bread, and whether the brewer actually 
possesee the yeast mentioned in the sentences — John carried Ste. 
phen*s Aeiu* eggs to market— John has isyt* hats for salet brewer*9 
yeast is used in baker*9 bread !! 

I would ask likewise whether we have not already used the word 
case, in English long enough, whether we have not too long pars, 
ed the thing tor the name of the thing— whether we have not too 
long called words which have no relation to verhe, adverbe — and 
whether we are still to be compelled by the use of the old theory to 
have our children taught that the verb which represents a perfectly 
fitnehed event, is of the Imperfect tense 7 I would ask too whether 
there is any propriety in continuing to leam that a verb is a word 
which signifies being, action or Mujfering; as, John ought to return. 
He reeemblee her, The timber wanto strength and solidity, He ean 
^o, John haB land in Ohio — whether there is any propriety in teach- 
ing that a noun is the name of any person, place or thing while the 
preposition, behind, is as much the name of a place as is any otherword 
in the Language and while the adjective, red, is as much the name 
of jomething as is any other word, in short, whether there is a propri- 
cly in learning a definition of a noun which makes all words nouns. 

May I not venture to suggest that the enlightened gentlemen ap. 
pointed directors of our schools should no longer pay instructors fox 
teaching our children a definition of the third person, which makes 
no difference between the third person, and a eubjeet, finally may 
I not hope that they will introduce a Rational system of English 
Grammar into our Public schools which under their control have 
lecome the ornament, and attraction of Pennsylvania. 

GEORGE W. BIDDLE 

Philadelphia, January 6, 1854. ' 
I have not only read the oecond Book of Mr, Brownie Rational 
tystem of Englieh Grammar, but 1 have taught from it ; and I feel 
confident that he substitutes simplicity for complexity, truth for error, 
and consistency ibr absurdity wherever he innovates upon tlie old 
theory. 

NICHOLAS H. MAGUIRE. 

Philadelphia, January 7, 1854. 
We are oatibfied, that the Second Book, of Mr. Brown*s Rational 
System of English Grammar, removes all the obscurities, absurdities 
and contradictions which pervade the common theory. 

LOUISA BEDFORD. 
A. CLAUDINE ROY. 
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FuiLADELPHiA, Jan. 19, 18r4. 

SiB, — As I am a teacher, I embrace all the opportuulties -whii*! 
my avocation permits me to improve, to acquire a knowledge of 
every thing new in the ministry of education. And, although this 
practice places in my hands, many novelties that contain no im- 
provement on the old means of instruction, it puts into them a few 
new things which are far superior to the old. For instance — the 
English Grammar in Three Books, by James Brown, has an excel- 
lence which should secure the attention of all who are interested 
in the advancement of this science. ^ 

Although Book I. treats of a part of grammatical science on 
which Mr. Murray, and his simplifiers are perfectly silent, the 
principles which it inculcates, seem to me, to be the very basis 
of English grammar. The teacher, however, who introduces this 
part of the new system, must use a new vocabulary. The new 
nomenclature seems absolutely necessary ; for, as the principles 
whish this book teaches, are new, its novel technicals cannot be 
avoided by the use of the common terms. But as the technicals 
of Book I. are few, and expressive ; and, as they are actually ne- 
cessary to the acquisition of a knowledge which is an indispen- 
sable prerequisite to a thorough acquaintance with the grammar 
of the English language, no teacher who wishes to impart, and no 
pupil who desires to acquire, a critical knowledge of English gram- 
mar, will allow a few new technicals to prevent the gratification 
of their desires. • 

Although Book II. is designed as a substitute for the theory 
now in use, it differs nearly as much from it as does Book I., 
which does not even attempt to inculcate any of the principles 
found in the old theory. In general. Book II. employs the old 
technicals ; yet, in principles, definitions, rules, and methods, it 
bears no analogy to that Uieory. But much as the principles of 
Book II. differ from those of the old theory, I am perfectly satis- 
fied that they are in exact accordance with the constructive phi- 
losophy of the English language. 

Book III. like Book I. is original, — both occupy new ground. 
While Book I., however, is an important help in the analysis of 
words, Book III. is a powerful auxiliary in the analysis of 
thoughts. And, as the three books constitute % system of English 
Grammar, infinitely better calculated to make youth masters of 
words and thoughts than the old theory, I trust that all who wis?\ 
to advance the cause of education will do something for the im" 
mediate introduction of this system into our schools. 

P. A. Cbeqab, 
Frvnc^al of S, E, Grammar SckooL 



HBC0i>LMENDATI0N8 OF BOOK SECOND. 

Philaddphia^ January y 1864. 

1 have read the Sboond Book of Mr. Brown's Hatioxal 
SrsTUC of English Grammar; and I am glad to find that the 
author has built oa better principles than those on which the old 
theory is formed. Several months ago, I read the First Book 
of the Rational Sjstem of English Grammar ; and I was much 
pleased with it. I found that it contains none of the errors which 
pervade the common Engliiih Grammars. But, as I ascribed its 
freedom from error to the fact that the FiRbT Book is not a sub- 
stitute for the Grammars now ia use,' I commenced my ezamiaation 
of the Second Book which is designed as a substitute for the old 
theory of English Grammar, with great fear that the work would 
turn out to be a mere re-publication of the old Grammars. I find, 
however, that Mr. Brown has substituted Rational dootrines for 
the absurdities which have always been taught as the principles 
of our language. Instead of saying, as do the old Books of Eng- 
lish Grammar, English Grammar is the art of speakings and wriU 
ing the English Language with propriety, Mr. Brown says, that 
English philology is the science of the English lapguage, and the 
art of using it with propriety in all respects. He says, too, that 
English philology is divided into two parts, viz : English Signifi" 
cation^ and English Grammar. 

English Signification, says he, the first part of English phil- 
ology, is the science of giving words a signification^ and the art of 
using them with significant propriety. 

English Grammar^ the second part of English philology, is the 
science of the construction of the English language, and the art 
of using it with constructive propriety. 

But what says the old theory ? English Grammar is the science 
of the English Language. 

While the old theory makes English Grammar the whole science 
of the English Language, the Rational System inakes English 
Grammar the mere constructive principles of the English Lan- 
guage. 

That English Grammar does not embrace the whole science of 
the English Language^ is too clear to require one remark. Eng- 
lish Grammar embraces clearly every constructive principle of the 
English Language. 

I consider the Second Book of the Rational System, a sound produc- 
tion, and I most heartily hope that the work will be put into the hands 
fjf all school childi-en at once. I consider James Brown the best English 
Grammarian in the world ; in the formation of his Rational System of 
English Grammar, he has done a gobd deed for his country ; and I verily 
believe that it is the duty of us all to endeavour to promote its introduc- 
taon as « partial compensation for the bravery with which this soldier in 
the war of innovation, has long, and triumphantly fought our battle. 

P. A. BROWNE. 
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The Rational Grammar is now complete : the thsbe books of which it 
consists are now oublished- 

** What is the Rational Grammar ?" 

1. The Rational Grammar is a full Grammatical system, founded 
upon principles entirely Rational, and highly important. 

2. The Rational Grammar is a Grammatical system which settles 
all the points contested among teachers, — resolyes all the difiScultiea 
of the pupil, — and relieves the mind of all grammatical scruples. 

3. It sets aside mere theories, — exposes their unsoundness, dem«n* 
strates the little use of attending to them, — ^and presents to the world, 
the unerring, and the only way, to the structure of an English sentence. 

4. The JB^tional Grammar urges the mind of thie student to inventioa, 
and thought — ^it fixes the technicals, and principles in his mind, by em- 
ploying to perceptive powers. 

5. It undeceives the most accomplished, and instructs the most pro* 
found Grammarian. 

May we not, then, expect the aid of the teacher, the editor, the clergy- 
man, the lawjrer, the statesman, and the philantliropist, in procuiing^a 
fiur trial of tms system ? We ask this, because we verily believe that 
we have a just claim to it. And we expect to get it, because we ask it 
to benefit those of whom we ask it. We claim nothing on the score 
of merit — ^we ask our country to benefit itself by the adoption of ^e 
works which have cost one of her native children, a life .of laoour, and a 
world of pains. 

THB QUSSTIOXS TO BB DECIDED. 

1. Is the old theory of !E)nglish Grammar, as compiled by L. Murray, 
and changed, (not improved,) by others, sound enough to be tolerated f 

2. Is the Rational system, by Jambs Bbown, perfectly sound ? 

S. Will the advantages resulting rom the adoption of the Rational 
system, be sufficiently great to compensate for the incoavenience <d 
adopting it? 

THE BOOKS OF THE RATIONAL SYSTEM. 
BOOK I. 
As this Book whtch is now used in the Public Schools, is not a substi- 
tute for the old theory, it may be used without inconvenience with any tf 
the old English Grammars. 

The matter presented in Book I., is new, and of great importance to 
the leamer of the old theory. 

BOOK n. 
This Book which is now used in the Public Schools, is oS&red as a 
substitute for the old theory — and, although it employs the old technical 
terms in parsing, its principles, and definitions are entirely new. 

BOOK ni. 
!rhis Book which has not yet been oflfered to the Board of Controllers, 
is not a substitute for the old theory — ^hende it may be used very eonveni* 
ently with any of the works on the 'old plan, without Book I., and with- 
out Book H., of the Rational SjyTstem. About one hundre^i pages of this 
Book, are devoted to a discussion of the prepositions. 
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BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

P. GRIFFEE, 

PHII^ADBLJPHIA. 

And oflmd to th« Tlnide, Taaelien, and PriTato Leaxnen, at tlie 
Following Ket Frieei : 

JAKES BROWN'S 1(£W SERIES 07 SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Tea AlphascopBi a chart by which a child can be taught the names, and 
flonnda of the letters of the alphabet in a few short les'sons, 12^ cts. 

Tea FimsT Rouhs m thb Ladder of Sducation, a small work compris- 
ing a description of the new method of teaching children the names 
and sounds of the letters by the means of the Alphasoope, 1 10 cts. 

The Hahd Komasccpb, a card giving a complete riew of the names of the 
letters, ..... per dozen 50 cts. 

Tu Sscoin) RbvvD nr thb Ladder of EDucAnoif, . 25 cts. 

trtfiMa, utd the m — wfay rf wartj !■ the Xaglkh iMKuee; 

The First Booit of the Rational Ststek of English Grammar, 25 cts. 

Bta ««H( ta Mv «M« Ik tk« Pablto enwaw 8«b«ote ia tk« Pint School Distrivt o( PenaiylTMiia. 

The Second Book of the Rational System of English Grammar, de- 
signed to teach the process of analyzing the English language with 
sound judgment, and the art of using it with grammatical propriety, 

31i cts. 

1%!a k oirena M a ra1)MI«to r«r tiM eld ttMiT ; aBO. ■Itboagb, Ik iBMiy, i« mplaji Um (01 tMlmk^ 
li Mialyitafc to priaoiplM aad daaaltku an nttnty new. 

The Third Book of the Rational System of English Grammar, de- 
signed to enable the learner to become most thoroughly acqt.ainted with 
the nature, and tue of the prepoaitioM — ^It may be read by him either 
in, or out of school, ----- 60 cts. 

A Class Book of Criticisms on the Common Theory of English Grammar, 
and 0^ the writings of its Compilers. Designed for the use of Colleges, 
private readers, and advanced schools, - per vol. 37^ cts. 

Tbto book M«a Mlda the old gnamian—ttpoMa Uuirdflfeota, dmaonatnlM th« Uttlo om of atUadiac to Umm, 
Itad pnoanta to the toaehor, tb* aaarrlag, aad only way to Um irainaiar of the English laacaa«e. It andtotlTM 
tb« MM( aeeamfMBhad frammoHan, <md inttrueU the mottprojbund pMologUt: and it ii ia a varietr of waje, 
■nd oaa««. tho MMiyiaaB'i gnide ia Mriptanl axpoaition, tiw lawyar'i iatopntar ia juridlflal dlMunioiu, aad tka 
■t«iitnto'booBflraMtk« in kfal dooiakn. 

Brown's Exegesis of the true way of analyzing words, and constructions, 

•aid to be of difficult solution, - - - 25 cts. 

Philadelphia, Augutt, 1849. 

I deem it proper to say here, that John T. Lange has no connection with any of my 
..__ .. ^j^^^ ^j^^ works which he published for a short time, have since been much 



books, and that the works which he published for a short time, have since been mn( 
improved by the author. JAMES BHOWN. 
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